Steckholm, 39 ges. with 


returns. St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 30 gs. 


Home 35 to 40 gs.—none. 


out and home. 


Jamaica, with convoy ; ret. 


Brazils, home 12 to 15 gs. East~- 


At 10 to 12 gs. 
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At 12 gs. 


France, with licences ; back 


Home with returns 6 


East-India, Comp. ships. Gibral- 


t2todes. 
tar, with returns. 


t 6 gs. 
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PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE, 


TRADE WITH INDIA. 


FOURTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST- 
INDIA COMPANY. 


{Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 10th April 1812. ] 


Tue present Report comprizes the 
State of the Trade with China, the ex- 
pences attendant on the retention of the 
Island of St. Helena, ant the Home Ac- 
counts, or view of the profit and loss of 
the East India Company, as a mercantile 
Concern. 

Whether politicians and philanthropists 
will view with the sincerest pleasure the 
money paid to the Chinese, with our na- 
tional dependence on that people, for the 
enjoyment of a herb not known to our 
furetathers,—or foremothers, a century 
ago, or in what are popularly termed the 
* golden days of Queen Bess,” is not 
clear to our judgment. The advantages 
attending the use of tea as a beverage, 
are stated at length, in our second volume, 
pp. 568, 844; and certain it is that a whole 
genus of loathsome diseases have disap- 
peared from among us siuce the introduc- 
tion of this fashionable plant. Others, 
most afflicting, have iueveased ; but it is 
dfficult to trace them to this cause,— 
Waiving that discussion, the Finaucier of 
this great Empire must view the golden 
stream poured by this division of the East 
India Company's commerce into the na- 
tional coffers with much satisfaction. Itis 


Vex. (Lit, Pan. March, 1818), 


collected at little expense, at no hazard, 
and at no uncertainty, The amount our 
reader will see in. the tables annexed, 
where also he will find an estimate of the 
distribution of the other profits attending 
the Company’s concern, throughout the 
nation, at large, 
That we should lay a stress on the money 
paid to China, follows from a view of the 
subject not unlike what has occurred to 
the Directors of the Company, themselves. 
Those gentlemen felt the bondage conse+ 
quent on the obligation to provide bullion ; 
they, therefore, endeavoured to introduce 
among the Chinese other articles of com- 
merce than those they had been accustom- 
ed to send out. Such as woollens, in the 
form of camlets, long ells of inferior kinds, 
hairbines, Irish poplins, tabbinets, &c.— 
also linen, and lawns of Irish manufac- 
ture; they added lead, stationery, window 
glass, sword blades, shawls, &c. but the 
account reported from Canton, has very 
much the air of a favour doue the Com- 
pany by the Chinese merchants in taking 
them off the hands of the consignees, 
commonly ata loss; but seldom at a high- 
er rate than the cost price. The fixed 


will allow any departure. 


and immutable customs of China render 
the introduction of any novelty, all but 
impossible; and from this fixation to 
which China is indebted for its coutinu- 
ance as an empire, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the good sense of its governors 
Of this we 
have an instance in thearticle Saaw ts, 
to which we refer the reader, who wiil 
make his own remarks on the causes of 
failure alleged by the Company's agents, 
The appendix to this Report enumerates 
a number of different articles by means of 
which attempts were made to trade ; but 
the Chinese, who consider the Europeans 
as obliged to them for ieave to purchase, 
treated all guch endeavors as infringements 
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on the prosperity of the Most Celestial 


Ewpire, which chuses to consider itsel! 


as posses.ing all the possible means and 
modes of well-being within itself 

The caprice with which the duties were 
fixed on these new importations, is pre- 
cisely in unison with the tenor of this 
remark. 

The profits of the Company from the 
China trade, therefore. are those realized at 
home : an imposition of charge, which were 
it an imposition of duty, the country would 
be up in arms against, in resistance to such 
oppressive !—such blood--ucking !—such 
desiructive no man is 
obliged tc purchase tea ; it 1s a voluntary 
tax: but his wife desires it: the ladies’ 
smiles in dispensing it, repay ‘all its cost 
with intinite profit,—for they are invalu- 
abie : so the sex ascends its throne, and 
the Lorts of Creation bend in obsequions 
worship,—and thas ‘* we may see,” as 
says the satirical Touchstone, ‘‘ how the 
world wags.” 

The trade to China, thongh not with- 
oui its fluctuations, is essentially steady. 
We learn, ive:dentally, that the trade to 
India has experienced much greater vicis- 
situdes ; insomuch that he Company had 
to the value of £900,000 of importations, 
at one time, iying in their warehouses in 
India. It is natural that, as the Com. 
pany's Eurepean military force, and civil 
servants, &c. increase iu India, the de- 
mand for British commodities should in- 
crease also. A hundred thousand Eng- 
Jishmen with their families may well be 
‘supposed to demand a much greater quan- 
tity of conveniences, and indulgencies, 
shipped in London, than ten thousand 
persons of the same description ever did. 

How far the natives of India are less 
‘retentive of their national customs than 
the inflexible Chinese, is a problem difli- 
cult of solution. A few of the Moham- 
medan princes, a few of the more wealthy 
Hindoos, may pique them»elves on the ac- 
quisition of elegancies by which they re- 
semble their European Sovereigns ; but 
the body of the people, as we are given to 
understand, adhere strongly to their an- 
cient manners. Hindoes they were born : 
Hindoos they continue. They are, by 
fate ! members of such a caste ; and mem- 
bers of that case they will continue to 
their dying day. Among a people so 
strictly national and sectarian, no great 
progress in the general use of foreign lux 


uries, can be expected. On the come 
parative penury of this people, their faci- 
lity of satisfectiou, and even satiety, we 
say nothing at present. India, however, 
like China, is in fact, independent of all 
countries exira itself, 

The expences attending the Island of 
St. Helena, are of necessity brought into 
thisaccount ; the retention of that island 
is not a matter of choice, or indifference; 
but of necessity ; and consequently the 
expences. though unseen or unfelt, by 
individuals, privileged to trade within the 
Company's limits, or under their permis- 
sion, must be borne by the Company ; 
for which, also, the Company bas a just 
right to demand an adequate compensa- 
tion, in some eligible shape. 

The Profits, shewn bythe State of the 
Home Treasury, we have endeavoured to 
render as intelligible as possible. They 
divide into several branches; to have 
traced these fully would have engrossed 
too many of our pages We have em- 
ployed our best judgment; and hope 
that, at lesst, they, with their sources, 
are stated distinetly, It is satisfactory to 
know, that viewed as a Commercial con- © 
cern, the Company has not been losing ; 
and as to the Political character and pro- 
pe:ty of the Company, it should seem 
that there is no room for despondency. 
Time may render this, also, beneficial, 
especially if—** a consummation devoutly 
to be wished""—a genera] peace in Europe 
should produce peace throughout the 
world,—when the labours of ingenuity 
might meet their reward, and imposts 
territorial, local or personal, would be 
borne with cheerfuiness. This thought is 
too cheering to suffer us to wander from 
it, to the consideration of other stb- 
jects. May it happily make a speedy ap- 
proach ; to the profit of the India Com- 
pany and all concerned ; tothe profit of 
ihe nation, deeply implicated in the pros- 

erity to be expected, and even depended 

on; as the result of that invaluable 
blessing ; to the gratification of al! the 
world; and of none more than of those 
who hereby ex animo anticipate that 
happy state. 


*,* The fifth Report relates to the present 
state of India ;—i. e. the territory of the 
Company, its revenues, &c. The commer- 
cial accounts of the Company are now 
wholly before our readers. 
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‘goes and their assistants at the factory is only 
-@uring the season of their imtercourse with 
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The Home Accounts commence 1793, end 
1810; those of China and St. Helena 1792, 
terminate 1809, embracing respectively, like 
those of India, the space of seventcen years. 


Although the transactions of the treasury 
at home are in their character principally 
commercial, they are nevertheless closely in- 
terwoven with others of a political nature, 
and that to a degree which renders the difth- 
culty of distinct separation much greater than 
has been experienced in the examination of 
the accounts confined to the affuirs in India. 


CHINA. 

This concern being the most important 
branch of the commerce of the Company, 
your committee will examine the employ- 
ment of funds in that trade, before they re- 
view the effects produced by it upon the home 
treasury. 

This trace has for a very long period formed 
a part of the exclusive privilege of the Com- 
pany, and has been carried on upon principles 
conducive, in a very eminent degree, not 
only to the advantage of those embarked in 
it, but likewise to the interests of the British 
Empire—in its revenue, in the employment of | 
its shipping, and in a steady and continued | 
demand for its manufactures. It is neverthe- | 
Jess a fact universally known, that the Com- | 
.pany have no footing whatever in China com- 
ing under the denomination of permanent ; 
that the intercourse with the merchants of 
that extensive empire is very limited, being 
exclusively confined to a swall factory in the 
vicinity of the city of Cauton, occupied by 
the sufferance of the court of Pekin, under 
Strict regulations, designating the parties with 
whom, and the manner in which the trade 
is to be conducted. Tine factory of Canton | 
may therefore be considered as the place of | 
mete occasional residence for the convenience | 
of the agents of the Company in their tran- | 
sactions with the merchants, who are termed | 
Hong Merchants, expressly licensed by | 

| 
| 


Chinese Government to have dealings with 
‘them. These merchants are very limiied in 
number, being in 1793, twe/ve, and in 1808 
Sourteen. 

The official designation of the agents of 
the Company is that6f Supra-cargoes. They 
are united in one commission, and generally 
the four Senior are ter ned the President and 
Select Committee, who are assisted in the 
transaction of the business of the factory by 
the remainder, and by writers and others 
holding subordinate appointments, the whole 
beiag under special covenants for the perform- 
ance of the duties committed to them re- 
spectively.—-The residence of the Supra-car- 


the Chinese merchants, for receiving and 
paying for the produce of the country. The 
purchases of this produce used to be io part 
made by the baréer of the woollens and me- 
tals consigned from England (carried to the. 
uimost extent that, from the best informa. 
tion, it was couceived the market in China 
would admit) and in part by cash. But for 
some years this plan has been altered, and an 
absolute sale has been made of tue exports of 
this couutry, the produce of which, com- 
bined with the other funds of the Canton 
treasury. is applied to the discharge of the de- 
mands of the merchants of China, for the 
goods supplied by them. 

The business of the season being finished, 
and the ships laden and dispatcled on their 
return to England, the Supra-cargoes retire 
from the factory to the is!and of Macao, a 
settlement belonging to the Portuguese, where 
they continue till the ensuing season. 

The conclusion of the season has been 
most commonly in February or Mareh. The 
coin used in the factory, are Zales. Mace, 
and Candarines, which are nominal. The 
common valnation of the Tale being. at 


| Os. 8d. sterling, will be assumed ia the sequel 


of this report. 

Your committee have great satisfaction in 
observing, that a very large proportioa of the 
means of carrying on the trade with China, 
has been furnished by the export of the ma- 
nafactures and invtals of this country. The 
amount for which England is credited for cars 
goes actually received in this period is stated 


at £15,947,439, yearly average, £938,084, 


These exports form an import.at feacure 
of the commercial proceedings of the Com- 
pany. An account annexed, shews the great 
efforts made by the Company for the promo- 
tion of the national inierests in this respeet, 
and that the value of goods exported, which 
in 1792 was only £629,169, and in the next 
seven years, averaged only £722,096 ; averaged 
on the following ten years, £1,154,140. In 
1803-4, it exceeded £1,300,000. 

That the exports have been carried to the 
utmost extent of the demand, is fully estae 
blished by an account shewing the quantities 
annually indeated for and exported. 

The Chinese purchasers were frequently 
under much inconvenience from want of a 
market, and their stores being overstocked. 
Different trials made for the-introduction of 
new articles, as Scotch and Irish linens, and 
the coarser kind of woollens, have failed of 
success. ‘Che dutics levied on imporiation, 
made no distinction Lelween the siner and 
coarser sort of goods. 

The mode of supply by exports has proved 
far from advantageous to the exporters ; for 
reckoning the invoice price with the moderate 
addition of 10 per cent. to cover the charges 
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of every description, an aggregate loss has re- 
sulted of £995,243. 

Combining the various supplies stated to 
have been realised iu the Cauton treasury, 
the following is the resuli : 


From 84,946,393 
From St. 29,039 
From England. 26,399,981 


Total 


” Of this sum £2,069,232 was returned to 
India; and £110,736 disbursed on account of 
St. Helena. 

England is debited in the Canton books, 
£27,583,054: of this sum £27,153,875 
was in consignments of the produce of China. 


The balance of stock in China in favour of 
the Company, in Jan. 1792, was £687,906 : 
jn March 1809, it was £1,306,600 ; increase 
£618,700 ; adding this sum to the charges 
and losses, the total is £1,613,943. 


Sr. Herena. 


The expences of the settlement of the island 
of Sr. Herena, which are principally de- 
frayed by supplies from England, come now 
to be considered. 


‘ihe proprietary possession of this island, has 
from a distant period been vested in the E. [, 
Company. In the reign of Charles I. it was 
granted as a port of refreshment for ships eu- 
gaged in the Indiatrade, on their homeward- 
bound voyage, and transferred to the present 
United Company on their first incorporation. 

The books of this island are closed Sept. 
30, yearly. From 1793 to 1809, the civil 
charges amounted to £230,369, the military 
10 £772,037 ; buiklings and fortifications to 
£71,908; total, £1,080,914. The reve. 
nues of theisland, arizing fiom rents, farms, 


or licenses, for the exclusive privilege of deal- - 


ing in pariicular articles ef consumption, and 
customs, amounied to £14,250; net charge, 
#£1,006,658, 

The importance of this settlement has oc- 
easioned the pecessity of particular attention 
to ‘its security, the effect of which has in- 
creased the charge, especially in military ex- 
oe and fortifications. Additions have also 

n made to allowances of civil and military 
servants of the Company. The net expense 
of 1793, previous to the war, was £733,850: 
it increased alinost progressively wll 1808, 
when the amount was £102,437. In the 
next year it fell to £83,150. ‘The average 
ef the whole period, is £62,744. 

_ Ou the sale and issue of the various articles 
Imported into the island, a net loss is stated 
on the books of £48,540, calculated with 
the addition of 10 per cent. on the prime cost, 


ACCOUNTS OF THE TREASURY IN ENGLAND, 


The fands of the Home Treasury on the 
Company's account, exhibited on the receipt 
side of the general statement first reierred to, 
are of various descriptions ;—the amount of 
the sales of goods from India and China ;— 
monies raised upon the credit of the Com- 
pany, .on bonds and on capital stock ;— 
charges and profit on private ;—re-pay- 
aents by his Majesty's govetuaient on ade 
vances and disbur-cinenis by the Company 
on account of ihe Public, abroad and at 
home ; and—receipts on sundry accounts not 
necessary to be detailed. 

Your committee content themse!ves here 
by stating, in respect to the extent of the 
trade, from 179+ to 1810, that the sale 
produce of the Company's ¢x0:'s, exclusively 
amounted to £103,028,600 ; of private goods, 
to £33,091,256 ; and of neutral and prize 
goods, to £3,803,601. Total, £140,823,457, 
—the sale amount of the import trade from 
India and China during the period of seven- 
teen years, exclusive of the value of saltpetre, 
delivered by the Company to the Board of 
Ordnance under special contract, 

Your committee having shewn the nature 


and extent of the trade of the Compane, will - 


next proceed to the examination of, the resuit 
of it upon their finances, or in other words of 
ihe profit derived (rom it. This point, in 
so far as the trade from india is concerned, 
has ted to such variety of opinions, and has 
been the subject of so much controversy 
amongst those whose general information on 
commercial subjects and particular aequaint- 
ance with the trade in question, gives their 
opinions great authority, as to render any 
conclusion that may be offered, a matter of 
considerable delicacy, it being hardly possible 
that any decision between the conflicting pare 
ties should escape objection. 

This difficulty 1s occasioned by the necessity 
of resorting to calculations upon estimate, for 
the purpose of affording any intelligible view 
of the result or profit upon the import trade 
of the Company from India and China. 

It may not be improper to remark, in il- 
lustration of the necessity of having. recourse 
to calculation by estimaie, that the shipping 
employed by the Company have, in confor- 
mity with their system, been for the most 
part, during a very loug period, constructed 
for warlike as well as commercial service ; 
and have been frequently, and in fact con- 
stautly used for political purposes, either in 
conveyance of oops and npilitary stores, or 
in expeditions against the possessions of the 
enemy. ‘hat part of the freight therefore 
chargeable to the trade, can only be ascer- 
tained by estimete. The charges also direct« 
ly appertaining to the trade, are so interwoven 
with those of a political nature, that it would 
be extremely diilicult to make a separation. 
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Abstract of the Totals of the varicus Heads detailed in the Estimate. 


Prime Cost of Goods sold by E. I. C. from 
Customs pait by Company on those Goods...... 
Freight estimated as to be paid on those Goods. . 
Charges estimated ; incurred in England at 5 per 


Total cost and charges 
Gross amount of 


Deducting Cost and Charges, Profit.......+.+. 


INDIA. CHINA. TOTAL. 
£. £. 
23,060,334 27,157,066 50,217,490 
5,553,954 265,524 | 5,819,478 
8,724,258 10,836,017 19,610,275 
2,240,594 | 2,894,815 | 5,135,409 
39,579, 140 4} 9203,422 80,782,562 
44,811,680 | 57,896,274 | 102,737,954 
5,262,549 | 16,692,852 | 21,955,392 


This Profit is liable to a deduction of 
£1,317,233 — making the Net Profit 
£20 431,159; the result of the hoaeward- 
bound trade of ihe Company. 

FRIME COST OF GOODS. 

The prime cost of goods imported from 
India appears to be £23 ,.000,334, adding the 
difference im the rai. excuange £520,799, 
the total £23,581,133, emploved durtog 
the seventeen years in tic purchase of goods 
from Lastia, yearly average £1,387,129. 

The prime cost of goods imported from 
Chins was, £27,!57.006 ; difference in raie 
of exchange £990 434; total £28,153,500 ; 
Yearly average £1,050,08». 

The whole amouut during the period, is 
£51,734,633, so that the annual expenditure 
for the purchase of goods from Lndia and 
China, bronght to sale in England, was 
upon an average £3,043,214. 


After the year 1798-9, the customs stated 
to have been paid upon the goods imported 
from India, amoant to much less than in 
former years, occasioned by an alteration in 
the mode of their payment, in consequence 
of the Warehousing act passed in 1799.—— 

Previous to that act, the purchaser of the 
goods at the sales, was obliged to employ a 
capital to the extent of the sale-price, in- 
cluding the duties payable on them, a draw- 
ba¢k being returned on their exportation ; but 
afterwards all goods from India and China, 
ex¢ept tea, were allowed to be imported and 
warehoused, without being subject wo any 
daty till sold, and then only to a positive 
daty of 2 percent. on the sale value, to be 
paid by the Company out of the sale price, 
and to remain with the crown whether the 
goods were exported or not. ‘The goods 
taken out of the warehouse for home con- 
sumption, to be subject to ths amount then 
payable, as also to the 2 per cent. additional 
duty. 


Comparison of the Actual Extent of the 
Trade of the Company, according to the 
Produce of the Sales with the Estimate of 
the Same presented to the House previously 
to passing the Act of 1793. 

The extent of the trade, according to the 
sale produce, was estimated in 1793 as 


follows : 
India £2,314,900 


sxe 2,673,4C0 
Total. ......... £4,988,300 


The trade from India is from its nature far 
more liable to be affected by contingencies 
than that from China, and especially from 
the circumstance of a very material part of 
the goods being purchased at the sales in 
England, for exportation. Tire sale amount - 
from 1794 to 1797, considerably exceeded 
the estimate; it fell below it in 1798, but in 
the next year it was more in a two-fold de- 
gree, and from 1800 to 1802, a considerable 
excess was maintained ; from that period till 
1808.9, a diminution is exhibited, but in 
1809-10, the last year of the account, a re- 
vival again appears. 

The average on the seventeen vears, is 


£2,637,746, exceeding the estimate by 


£322,846, 

‘Lhe sale of goods from China does not ex. 
hibit such fluctuation. In 1794, 1797, and 
1798, it was below the estimate; but in 
1795 and 1796 it was above, aud from 1799 
to 1809-10, the excess was considerable. 
Average on the seventeen years, £3,405,063 : - 
more than estimate, £732,263. 

The gross produce oj the sales on the ave. 
rage of the seventeen years was £6,043,409, 
which exceeds the estimate £1,055, 109. 

The profit estimated in 1793, was 


SHOP 
Chima. 636,019 


Total ........-£904,534 
E3 
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Bot, the average profit on the’ trade from 
India during the whole of the perio! was, 
£30),561. exceeding the estimate £41,940. 

The profit oa the trade from Ciina has 
been «uch less affected by the contingencies 
of the times than that from India, notwith- 
standing the additional duties which the exi- 

encies of the country have imposed upon it. 
f however appears that in the first five years 
the profit upon this trade was not so regular 
and steady in amount as the extent of it ware 
ranied the expectation of, 

The average profit on the China trade on 
the seventeen ycais was £981,932 exceediag 
the esiimaie £345,013. 

Average profit on the whole £1,291,493. 
exceeding the estimate by £580,959. 

SALTPETRE, 

The Company were bound by the act of 
Parliament to reserve and deliver the Hoard 
of Ordaance, saltpetre to the extent of 500 
tons annually, at the average prices at which 
it was put up at their public seles. During 
the period in question, it ts calculated that 
the Company have sustained a loss, by sup- 
plying the Goverament with this article at 
the price of £961,941, to the amount of 
£430,089; average £25,087 per annum. 
The, deiivery in some years was below the 
amonnt prescribed, and in the year 1802-3, 
a year of peace, there was none issued; bat 
in.consequence of the increased demand of 
war, the anticipations by Government have 


created a very considerable excess, so that | 


upon the whole, the issue originally fixed at 
500 tons has been carried to an average of 
1,456 tous annually. 

A_new agreement has been entered into by 
the Company with the Board of Ordnance, 
fora supply of saltpetre upon a consideably 
enlarged scale, at an increased price. 
CHARGES AND PROFIT ON PRIVATE TRADE : 

These hav: amounted to £2,440,937. 

This is net entirely a profit, but in pavta 
reimbursement of the expense incurred upon 
the goods of privilered and private traders, 
from the time of landing them to their final 
delivery from the warehouses, either to the 
original owners or consignees, or to the pur- 
chasers. These transactions, in reference 
to. the privileged traders, originated st the 
time of passing the act of 1793, when en- 
larged facilities were granted to individuals to 


participate in the commerce of the East, this | 


charge was then reduced from 7 per cent. to 
3 per cent. to be levied as a duty or allowance 
upon the gross sale amount of all imports by 
private trade, over and above the freight 
chargeable on the same. ' 

This head of receipt includes likewise cer- 
tain dues the Company receive upon goods 
imported under an indulgence to the com- 
manders and officers of their chartered ships, 
which are calculated at various rates. 
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NATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 


The Revenue drawn by the State from these 
branches of trade during the seventeen years, 
amounted to no less than £59,348,358 ; being 
on an average £2,314,009 per annum, of 
which £299,555, was on the trade from India 
exclusively. - 

The produce of Duties and Customs on the 
whole of the wade from India and China in 
the year ending January 1811, amounting to 
£4,160,555, exceeded the average on the 
antecedent seventeen years by £1,845,940 : 
it likewise execeded the prodace of the pre- 
ceding year by the sum o! £682,397. 

EXPORTS. 


Assuming the sum of £28,237,048 as the 
sum of thé Exports of the Company, in the 
seventeen years, the annual average was 
£1,(61.002, The exports consisted part 
of gocds and in part cf stores, but were prin. 
cipaily of the former description ; the latter 
anounted to £5,883,329, aud deducting the 
10 per cent. added to the invoice value theres 
in stated, to £5,348,48!, or on the average 
£314,616, so that the oet amount of the 
export of goods was £22,38¢8,567. 

The export in stores vas chicfly to India, 
and in point of extent governed by the exis 
geucies of the service. ‘ihat made in goods 
was both to India and China, and regulated 
by the probability of sale. 

Goods sent to China were almost entirely 
disposed of by the Company’s agents Re- 
specting the part sent to India, the value res 
inaining on hand between 1804 end 1809, 
was to an amount very far exceeding that 
on the antecedent years between 1792 and 
1804, and what remained of the export 
goods on the 30th April 1809, amounted to 
more than £000,000 sterling ; from which it 
is evident that the Indian markets have been 
supplied *.o the utmost extent of their de- 
inand, independent of consiguments made by 
private tradets. 

‘The Itevenues derived by the State from the 


| exports to India and China, in the shape of 


Tonnage and other duties, between January 
1794 and January 1809, amounted to 
£060,555. 

The payment for Dividends on the capital 
stock of the Company, and interest on their 
bonded debt, has amounted to 212,512,284. 
including what was paid, at the commence- 
ment of the period, on the India annuities 
previous to the transfer of them to the mae 
nagement of the Bank. 

For dividends...... £10,636,845 

For interest on bonds ........ 1,812,734 

For interest on the annuities 62,709 


The direct disbursement in Supplies to India 
and China, and for various charges, was 
£119,893.583, exceeding the receipt by 
£4,249,595, which is the amount of the ex 
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traordinary aids required by the Home Trea- 
sury during the seventeen years ending Mareh 
1810. To meet this amount, the capital 
stock of the Company was increased in 1793, 
one million, which raised £2,027,293. ‘Lhe 
net amount raised on bonds was £1,708,601 ; 
and the sum of £200,000 was borrowed from 
me Bavk : leaving £313,700 to be accounted 
or. 


That a very different result from what has 
now been shewn might have been expected, 
from prospects held out in the year 1793, 
is not to be denied. These prospects how- 
ever were grounded on calculations to be 
realized only by the continuance of peace. 
The effect of a state directly the reverse, 
which has with little intermission subsisted 
since that time, and which, in producing the 
most unfavourable inflaeace on the affairs of 
the Company abroad, could not fail to have 
one little less so on those at bome, and, in 
fact, the pressure on the treasury in England, 
with the interruption of resources, owing 
both to European aud Indian war, has been 
severcly experienced ; though not perhaps to 
the degree naturally to have been apprehend- 
ed, wheu the demands for India, great be- 
yond the measure of all former precedent, 
are adverted to. Viewing the subject in this 
light, coupling it with the charge arising out 
of the military arrangeinents in 1796, and the 
extraordinary increase in the home expenili- 
ture, both political an! commercial, incident 
to the war, that a deficiency should have oc- 
curred in the resources, and the necessity 
have arisen of resorting to extraordinary assist- 
ance to meet circumstances of extraordinary 
difficulty, is not to be wondered at. But it 
must not be forgotten, that this extraordinary 
aid has not been requived by extraordinary de- 
mands for an expenditure by which so much 
property was sacrificed. 

As far as the commercial application of the 
funds is implicated, the result is satisfactory, 
from shewing that it has been so far success- 
ful as not only to provide for the expences 
computed to be strictly commercial, but to 
furnish funds for the payment of the dividends 
to the proprietors of the capital stock, and 
the interest on the bonded debt, and that too 
when stroggling with many difficulties and 
occurrences of unusual disaster. 

A very large proportion of the increase of 
the assets in India, may be assumed to have 
been produced by the expenditure of the trea- 
sury in England. 

The pt of these amounts to £1,948,949. 

The increase of the stock in China and St. 
Helena fora like period, amounts together to 
£711,340. The increase of the assets in Eng- 
Jand, including the debt supposed by the 
Company to be due from the Public, is stated 


to have amounted to £4,287,856. The com- 
bination of these several sums will shew, 
that notwithstanding. the accumulated de- 
mands upon the treasury have so far exceeded 
the ordinary resources, as to require the aid of 
auxiliary funds, the situation of the Company 
has undergone less positive deterioration than 
the first view of the case might have led to 
apprehensiog of. 
PRIVATE TRADE. 

What is called the Private Trade, is that 
enjoyed by the commanders and officers of 
the Company's smps, by an indulgence of 
ancient praciice in ihe serviee, under which a 
tonuage toa certain extent free of charge for 
freight, was conceded to them in various pro- 
portions according to their respective ranks. 
ae this extent the charge amounted to 7 
per cent. upon part of the private trade from 
China, and to 3 per cent. upon that from 
India, being the rate also established by law 
apon privilege trade from India, but upen all 
excess beyoud this indulgence, the amount of 
charge was regulate! at the discretion of the 
Company. ‘The priviege trade is with India 
only, whereas the private trade is both with 
India and China. 

The sale amount of the whole is 
Privilege Trade... 21,217,283 
Private Trade, India....£7,543,076 

China.... 5,230,897 
12,773.973 


Total. 433-991 ,256 


The quantity of tonnage to be furnished by 
the Company for the use of the privilege 
trade, was fixed by the act of 1793, at 3,000 
tons, subject to increase or decrease, under 
the direction of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India. ‘The rate of freight 
to be charged for such tonnage was restricted 
in time of peace to the sum of £5 per ton 
outward, and £15 per ton homeward, to be 
augmented in time of war in proportion to 
the increase paid by the Company. That 
loss has been incurred in consequence of thus 
providing tonnage for the privilege trade is un- 
deniable, but it is extremely difficult to fix 
the amount of it with accuracy. 

For the tonnage farnished by tte Company, 
it is computed that they paid £2,022,994, 
while the amount received by thea was only 
£1,611,281: diflerence £411,713. Adding 
to the expense incurred for the maintenance 
of Lascars employed in this tide, amounting 
to £32,580, the total is £444,293. Average, 
£27,708 per aonnm. 

Average of the entire of the tonnage em- 
ployed in privilege trade, outward and homes 
ward, 9,3!0 tons. 

During the first etght years, from 1795 to 
1802, the tonnage outward was engaged but 
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to avery small extent; in the year 1801 in- 
deed only 19 tons, and daring this period ia 
the total aasount only of 1,460 tons; or, on 
the average, 183 tons ; although the amouu' 
allowed was 3,008 tons annually. 

In 1802 an errangement was made by the 
Court of Directors, by which shipping of an 
inferior description, termed extra shipping,” 
was provided and chartered at a cheaper rate. 
From 1803 to 1810, it will thence appear 
that an increase is shewn on the tonnage out- 
ward, as the amount engaged in those eigh! 
years was 20,277 tons, or on the average, 
2,634 tons. In the year 1805 it extended io 
3,719 and in 1809 to 4,501 tons, These se- 
seral calculations are of contse exclusive of 
what may have been shipped outwards by 
the return ef the India built shippiog not 
wader the management of the Company.— 
Beside this, the merchants are in the habit of 
eugaging the tonnage allowed by the Com- 
pany as an indulgeuce to the commanders and 
officers of their ships. 

In the first eight years, 1795 to 1802, ton- 

nage homeward was occupied to the extent 
of 3,755 tons on the average, which exceeds 
the stipulated quantity by 755 tons. In the 
next eight years the eflect of the arrangement 
in the year 1802 is shewn, by an increase of 
the average to 5,030 tons, which is more than 
the quantity fixed under the act by 2,030 
tons, exclusive in euch period of the tonnage 
employed by the merchants in India-built 
shipping. 
It is scarcely practicable to ascertoin with 
accuracy what effect has been produced in the 
export trade from England by these facilities. 
The tonnage engaged outward was not a 
third part ef that homeward, but the increase 
of the former, shewn in the last eight years 
of the account, leads to a belief that the in- 
crease in the exports must have been in some 
degree proportioned to that of the imports. 


The alteration in the mode of supply has 
enhanced the loss to the Company in a double 
ratio, notwithstanding the shipping is under- 
stoed to be of a descripiiou inferior to the 
regular shipping. 

BALANCE OF PROPERTY. 
Debts owing by the Company 
March 1, 1793...... ++ £10.983,518 
Deduct Kest India Annuities 
transferred tothe Bank...... 2,992,440 


Net amount debts March 21,1793 7,yu 1.078 
Amount of debis Marcin 151810 10,357,088 
Increase of debt ........£ 2,506,010 

_ The value of assets March 1, 1810, is stated 
at £14,504,024 5 the increme is by estuniaie 
£4,704, 112, 


An account comprizing the whole of the 
affairs of the Company both abroad and at 
home, shews that, on the Ist March 1793, 
the balance was in favor £1,956,806. On 
the Ist March 1810, it was against the Come 
pany £6,025,505 ; shewing the state of the 
in a more nnfaverable view by 
£7,982,371, which by verious other charges 
is increased to £11,020,506. 

The connection between the Political and 
the Commercial branches of the concern, 
being so strict as to render it wholly imprace 
ticable to make a proper distinction, your 
comnittee have divided the subject into three 
heals, viz. or Politicu! ; Doubt. 
ful as to the part territorial or commercial 5 
and Conmmercial. 

The extent in which the Political branch 
of the affairs has contributed to produce the 
balance, is stated at the sum of £6,364,931: 
being in the greatest part disbursements made 
in England, either by his Majesty’s paymas- 
ters general for the troops serving iv India, 
or by the Company at home for freight of 
military, 

The total of the Doubtful is £5,953,669. 


The result of the whole financial transac- 
tions of the East India Company during the 
period to which the examination of your come 
mitiee has extended, namely from 1792-3 to 
to 1808-9 abroad, and from 1793-4 to 1809-10 
at home, has been stated to exhibit a defici- 
ency of £11,020,506 on the comparison of 
the balances at the commencement and at the 
close of it. The causes of this deficiency 
have been explained to be mostly in the 
excess of disbursement beyond the revenue in 
the territorial part of the concern, which is 
to be traced to the circumstances of the time 
having been such as to lead to unprecedented 
expenditure both from the Indian and home 
treasuries. To what extent the disbursements 
of the former were affected, the charges suf- 
ficiently shew, while the degree in which 
those of the latter bave been enhanced, it is 
extremely difficult to caleulaie with accuracy, 
although the profit upon the trade has been 
siated to exceed by £2,164,533, ihe amount 
required to defray the expenses and losses im- 
mediately incident to it, and to pay the divi- 
dends on the capital stock, with the interest 
on the bonds. 


If the means were atiainable of shewing 
the result upon accurate calculations, ‘the ad- 
vantage derived to the British Empire would 
appear to avery lorge aniount. In India tbe 
industry of the subject has been encouraged 
and assisted by the employment of furty-six 
millions sterling ; annual average £2,700,000, 
in the provision of investmeuts for England, 
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The produce and manufactures of India { but the times are so unfavourable for experi 
purchased by this sum, combined with those | ments of this kind, that our hopes of sues 
of China sold in England, realized in sale | cess are too small to justify our recommends 


amount to the extent of nearly one hundred | ing a secoud wial. 


and forty-one ster/ing, ot more than 
eight millions per annum. ‘The general dis- 
tribution and circulation arising out of this 
trade may be stated to have beey, 


British produce and manufactures... £29,200,008 


Employmet of British shipping.. 25,000,000 
Payment of Bills of Exchange .... 24,500,600 
Purchase of Bullion supposed to have 

been obtained by Briish produce 
Dividends and 


9,400,900 
11,600,000 
12,509,600 


Private goods and neutral property, nearly 


£37 ,800,000, of this sum about four millions | 


may be supposed included above. 

Duties oa imports collected through the 
Company, and realized at avery trivial ex- 
pense to goverment, £59,500,000 ; duties 
oa exports £060,000 

The combination of these several sums pro- 
ducing £185,960,000 shews, that on the ave- 
rage of the last 17 years, £10,900,000 per 
anoum has been diffused in various channels 
through the whole circulation of the British 
Empire. By this its manufactures have been 
supported, encouraged and improved ; its 
shipping has been increased; iis revenues 
augmented ; its commerce extended ; its age 
riculture promoted ; and its power and re- 
sources invigorated and upheld. 


The following articles are copied from the 
Appendix annexed to the Report: they are 
official documents furnished by the Company. 


ESTABLISHMENT AT CANTON, IN 1808-(). 
Twelve Supra Cargoes. 


Two Servants whose Writerships were ex- 
pired, but who were not included in the 
Commission in that Season. 

Writers. 

One Lospector of Teas. 

One Assistant Ditto, and - 

Two Surgeons. 


Mem.—Menial servants not included. 
Extracts of Letters from Canton. 


IRISH LINENS AND LAWNS. 


These, we are sorry to say, will not an- 
swer in any degree; the Chinese have too 
little knowledge of their value, and too little 
distinction of their qualitics, for us to hope 
they could be induced to purchase them at any 
price proportioned to their first cost. We 
shall endeavour, in the course of the season, 
to sorce them into their notice, if possible ; 


SHAWLS. 


The case of Shawls has been several times 
shewn to the merchants, buat as nou price has 
been offered, and they declined giving the 
prime cost, we have wrote them off in our 
books as uitsold, 


The great objection to this manufacture 
appears to be the unfitness of their form for 
any purpose of dress or furniture appropriate 
to the eouatry ; but some of the Merch=nts 
are of opinion, that if they were made twice 
the breadth, and about seven’ covids long, 
instead of ten, they would be liked as cover- 
ings for 


And we must beg leave on this occasion to 
remark, that we are ¢ecidedly of opinion 
that the extension of the sale of our wool- 
lens iu this country, is more likely to take 
place by keeping up the standard, or amelior- 
ating the quality of the established assort- 
ments usually imported, which we understand 
are the kind most beneficial to our conntry, 
the raw material and Jabour being entirely 
British, than by attempting the introduction 
of any novel articles, which the prejudices of 
the Chinese, so abhorrent of innovation, 
will always resist: and it is to be observed, 
that there is lithe chance of introducing an 
inferior kind with suecess, as it will pro- 
bably be burthened with a duty equal toa su- 
perior manufacture ; and this not confined 
to the fareign importation, bat accompanying 
various internal duties in its progress throught 


the CM pire. 


Our first attention was to get it classed at 
as low a rate of duty as possible; for this 
purpose we called on the particular attention 
of our merchants. Our endeavours for this 
object were, however, unsuccessful. ‘The 
assortment was composed of such variety of 
fabric aud appearance, that Hoppo’s officers 
exercised their power of classing as their dif- 
ferent semblances struck them, or as their 
cuprice dictated. ‘The same cloths by differ- 
cnt ships are diflerently classed, and some of 
them ata very high rate ; aud we have rea- 
son to apprehend, im future importations, 
they will abide by tbe higher assessment; and 
the Honorable Court have been fiequenily 
advised by us, in our public department, of 
our inability to resist this arbitrary valuation. 

We distributed them among our mer- 
chants, and the great retail of cloth shops, 
requesting a particular attention to attain a 
faithful account of their value. ‘They weie 
generally received with disapprobation, and 
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many of them from their mixture of colours, 
and as being striped and spotted, were on 
sight declared altogether improper for this 
market. 


STATEMENT DELIVERED IN BY CHARLES 
GRANT, ESQ. MARCH 16, 1812. 


The great part of those charges arise from 
the subordinate factories aud aurungs, esta- 
blished for the Company’s Indian investment. 

These, with their dependencies, were, 
generally speaking, erected by the Company 
in the early period of their establishment in 
India, when the cost of such buildings was 
cheaper than they have since become, and the 
profits on the Indian trade greater. They 
were made sufficiently substautial and spi- 
cious to be a security for the property con- 
tained in them, and a comfortable residence 
for the European seraants of the Company. 
These places became the first seats of the 
manufactures of the country, for the Com- 
Ey in consequence of Leing a permanent 

ody, gave employment to the manufaciurers 
althe year round, and from year to year; 
by which means workmen continued atiached 
to them from father toson, and from this 
continuity, as well as from the taste of Eu- 
rope for finer fabrics than were in general 
used by the natives, the best standard of qua- 
lities established and upheld by those factories. 
In consequence also of this system of perma- 
nency, the Company did not, upon every 
change of taste in Europe, imunediately dis 
continue employing the workmen of a pariicu- 
lar article which had fallen a little our of 
fashion, because these workmen could not 
torn themselves easily to another line ; and 
since the Company have possessed territory, it 
has also been generally found expedicut to up- 
hold as much as possible the provision of the 
Company's investmeut, because a failure in 
the usual advances for it was found to affcet 
the revenues, most of the manufacturers 
being also occupiers of land. 

The scale of those establishments, and the 
expense of keeping them in repair and pro- 
perly guarded, may certainly be rather larger 
than would be deemed necessary if they were 
to be formed anew at the present day, when 
the couutiy is so much under the power of 
the superior system of government, but still 
that scale is preferable to an entire reduction 
of them for something more simple aud di- 
minutive, evenif it were not always expedient 
to have places of some security for valuable 
property against sudden demeibiok and dis- 
order, from the danger of which no country 
can be said to be absolutely free. And it 
may also be observed, that a local British in- 
fluence is thus extended to different parts of 
the country in a manner most conciliating 
to the natives, that is by laying out money iu 
promoting their useful industry. 


The boards of trade, and officers at the 
different Presidencies, transact other affairs 
besides those of the homeward investment, 
and a part of the expence incurred by them 
ought to be deducted ou this account. 


AMOUNT of the CUSTOMS collected on 
Goods imported from the East Indies and 
China, in Eighteen Years ending January 
5, 1811. 


INDIA. CHINA. 


Net Duties after Net Duties after 
pa.ment of payment of ' 
Drawbacks on Goods |DrawbacksonGoods 
exported, exported, 


23,089 16 3 159,115 
182,547 146,044 
310,261 173,398 
573,396 173,882 
165,539 143,792 
150,128 156,385 
428,189 216,571 
416,559 175,721 
401,284 202,870 
332,605 184,310 
333,663 218,077 
492,198 135,124 
505,211 207,618 
526,384 219,495 
460,428 228,774 12 9 
564.385 267,631 — 11 
400,509 237,664 14 9 
445,593 269,029 6 6 


Amount of the Duties of Excise on Tra 
and Corree in Highteen Years, ending 
Jan. 5, 1811. 


EXCISE, CUSTOM. 


Duties per 2¢Geo. II. 


£. 
201,987 12 
219,043 13 
415,460 9 
469,740 1 
695,180 14 
911,180 9 
1,179,272 10 
1,152,816 18 
1,423,352 5 
1,392.072 8 
2,067, 120-18 
2,359 633 5 
2,910,165 5 
2,994,634 12 
3,018,550 9 
3,290,687 1 
2,766,365 8 
3,433,430 16 


£. 
314,176 
292,807 
313,556 
343,460 
328,095 
250,082 


of 


— 


9,419 12 6 
17,240 2 — 
17,171 — 6 
25,743 12 — 
29,616 11 — 
18,562 2 
7:321 10 
8,569 5 6 


Cr 
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Amount paid by the East India Company 


Sor Dividends and Interest, from 1 
1810. 


794 io 


Dividends. | Interest. |TOTAL. 

£. 
1794....| 565,518 122,346 750,500 
1795..-.| 619,643 3,013 702,725 
1796....| 643,707 78,466 722,173 


1797....| 621,485, 53,793 675,275 


629.791 4%,234 679,025 
1799... 640,892 69,701 710,593 
1800.... 634,523 73,635 713,158 
1801.... 626,531 $6,958 713,489 


1802....} 628,149 76,255 704,404 
1803..--| 632,786 72,524 705,310 
1804....| 626,627 80,885 707,512 
1805....| 624.807 80,655 705.462 
1306....] 629,327 126,458 755,735 
1807....] 627,682 142,748 770,430 
1808....} 627,308 146,003 773,311 
1809....} 627,096 216,427 843,433 


1810....]- 631,063 248,633 87 


4,696 


— 


10,636,845 {1,812,734 |12,5 


12,284 


Rates of Interest at £4 per cent. per Ann, from 


1794 to June 30, 1796. 


At 5 per cent. per Ann, from June 30, 1796, to 


June 30, 1804. 


At 3% percent. per diem, from June 39 1804, 


to Sept 30, 1806; and has contiuue.t with 


riation at £5 per cent. 


out Va- 
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Private Trade, i.e. Indulgence granted by 
the Company to Commanders and Officers. 
Feet. China Ships, Tons. 


India Ships, Tons, 
Commander.... 30 
Chief Mate.... 6 
Second Mate... 4 
Third Mate.... 
Purser, ... 
Surgeon ...... 
Surgeon’s Mate 
Fourth Mate .. 
Fifth Mate..... 
Boatswain. .... 
Gunner 
Carpenter. ... . 


58 tons—32 feet. 


16.. 8 
BG: 
3 
32. 
16 vee 3 
24.. 2 
32.. weeve 
32. . . i 
1 


73 tons. 


Besides which, it is customary to allow the 
commanders and officers an additional quans 
tity of 30 tons asextra indulgence, to be stow- 
ed in parts of the ship. wherein the Company’s 
cargo 1s not permitted to be stowed, and pro- 
vided the commander has not refused any part 
of the goods intended to be shipped on the 


Company's account. 


Exira ships are allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. on the chartered tonnage. 


Loss susiained by the Company on, Salt 
petre consumed by fire at Shadwell in 1795. 
Total cost and charges 


the building ...... 


Deduct sale of damaged salt petre 


OSS 74,804 


and alkali .. 


Net l 


Comparative Cost and Outfit of a New Ship of 800 Tons and 1,200 Tons respectively, 
in the years 1796 and 1810, 


Building the Hull, with interest on money 

cic 
Guns, Gunpowder and Shot. . 
Boatswain’s, Carpenter’s, Gunaner’s, ‘Ste w- 

ard’s, Cook’s, and Surgeon’ s stores.... 
Owner's, Commander’s, and Overseer's 


East-India House, 
22d February, 1812. 


Joser 


1706. | 1810, 

Ship 800 Tons. lenip, 200 Tons. | Ship 800 Tons,|Ship 1,200 Tons. 
14,776 — —22,803 — — — |33,385 — — 
1,864 — —| 25947 — —] 3.121 14 —) 3,913 17 — 
1,195 —) 1,437 2,620 — 3,909. —.— 
3,000 — 3,990 — —]} 4,068 — — 
1,320 — ge 1,546 — 2,400 — — 3,000 
340 426 —| 610 — = 
27217 —| 334 — O55) 14 666 13 
655 10 —| 1,040 5 =} 706 18 —| 1,05810 — 
763 9— 899 3 1,398 4 1,625 — It 
463 2— 627 2— 534 4—) 8i8—— 
3,139 3 3,912 4,254 14 5,271 

966 19 1,018 8 1,474 5 1,641 17 

1,1:7 —! 1,253 7 1,586 2 1,917 10 
30.604 141,785 — —]45,760 15 —}54,124 19 — 


Boutperson, 
Master Attendant. 
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A Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire ; accompanied by a Map. By 
Jobn Macdonald Kinneir, Esq. pp. 
480. Price £2. with the 
£3. 13s. Gd. John Murray, London, 
1813. 


Grocrapny isa study at once plea- 
sing and useful. There is in the consti- 
tution of the hyman mind, a curiosity 
strongly active in favour of this science. 
Moreover we are accustomed to consider 
an acquaintance with the productions and 
history of foreign parts, as a necessary kind 
of passport in respectable society. ‘To 
be totally ignorant is to be struck dumb, 
while others discourse: be insuf- 
ficiently informed, is perhaps rather worse 
than better, as it subjects the party to the 
seductive desire of speaking, combined 
with the delusive incapacity of distinguish- 
ing between plausible error and unlikely 
troth. The most ingenuous can speak 


. only according to the state of the science, 


as known to the public, generally, and 
the more correct is that state, the more 
satisfactory is the application of the infor- 
mation it affords. 

Public proceedings depend greatly 
on the state of geographical knowledge. 
An intimate acquaintance with a foreign 
country discovers many particulars suscep- 
tible of being directed to advantage, which 
must continue unknown to superficial ob- 
servation. Mercantile adventure, also, 
which consists of imports from one coun- 
try to supply the wants of another, is, 
we all know, regulated by intelligence, 
that depends, and must depend, on geo- 
graphical knowledge. To carry wine 
to countries already producing a super- 
fluity of vinous beverage, is equally un- 
wise as to ‘‘ carry coals to Newcastle.” 
But abstracted from these considerations, 
there is a pleasure in obtaining a know- 
ledge of the further history, the modern 
events, and the present state of empires 
which have been famous ia the world, 
and whose ancient history has impressed 
our memory and imagination, with strong 
and indelible ideas, What they were, we 
know ; what they are, we have no other 
mean of knowing, than the report of 
those who have most recently visited them. 
On this we depend, in proportion to the 
opportunities enjoyed by the travellers, 


and to our persuasion of their honour and 
veracity. 

A:l these considerations unite in 
half of the volame before us. Persia has, 
from the earlicst ages, been an empire of 
great importance; and, cousidered as 
forming a part of the ancient Assyrian 
empire, its existence as a power, is prior 
to the records of credible history, Persia 
also furuishes productions of valuable 
export; aud is capable of consuming 
commodities which the manufactures of 
this island supply in great variety and 
abundance : that country may be a very 
beneficial customer to mercantile Britain. 
The political inflaence of Persia on the 
most extensive of British ultramarine pos- 
sessions, needs no demonstration ; or if 
aly were necessary, it may be found in 
late endeavours used by the French to 
obtain a paramount ascendancy in the 
court of thatempire. For this purpose, 
embassy was sent after embassy, private 
as well as public envoys were dispatched, 
at no trifling expense, ‘ to die abroad, for 
the good of their sovereign,” as Sir H. 
Wotton’s ambiguous phrase was ;— while 
every effort was made to prepare the mind 
of the Persian sovereign for an acquies- 
cence, if not more, in the schemes of 
the crazy Paul and the infuriated Buona- 
parte, which bad the Indian territory for 
their object. In repulse of those schemes, 
British talents happily prevailed, and 
frustrated them. And in fartherance 
and completion of this good fortune, an 
additional embassy, of which Gen. Sir 
John Malcolm was the chief, had the 
happiness to strengthen the bonds of ami- 
ty between the contracting powers; while 
it furnished an oppoitunity to the gentle- 
men who accon:psiied the ambassador, 
to visit most parts of this interesting realm. 
From observations made in his own route, 
and from commiunications of his brother 
officers, Mr. Kinneir bas composed this 
account. For the northern provinces, 
indeed, those including Caucasus and 
Georgia, Mr. K. acknowledges himself 
indebted to the work of Dr. Reineggs 
and Major Biberstein, translated by Mr. 
C. Wilkinson* [compare Panorama, Vol. 
IV, p. 266]; but the rest, and by far 
the greater portion of the volume, is ori- 
gina]. It is accompanied by, or more 
correctly, is, in fact, the companion fo, a 


* Printed for Taylor, Hatton Garden. 155. 
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magnificent map of the country, engraved 
by Arrowsmith, on a scale. and-with an 


intelligence, highly honourable to his skill J 


as an artist and a geographer 

Nothing is so favourable to geography 
as ocular inspection, D'Anville and 
Dr. Vincent have done wonders in des- 
cribing countries they saw :— 
Major Renneil also, stands distinguished 
in this science ; but, after all, such ef- 
forts includea strong liability to error in 
their very nature ; aud their most felici- 
tous successes are but happy approxima- 
tions. Mr. K finds it necessary to cor- 
rect one or two mistakes (very pardonable 
mistakes, in works so laborious) of these 
writers ; and in modest but manly terms, 
declares his conviction in opposition to 
them, as resuliing from his actual obser- 
vations. 

As a geographical work, we do not 
hesitate in placing this at the head of all 
that Europe possesses on the subject of 
Persia; a country, which is here esa- 
mined province by province, and route by 
route, As an account of the cities and 
towus, and occasionally of their inhabi- 
tants, it is not without merit ; though we 
presume the writer, being aware that Mr. 
Morier had previously occupied this 
ground ,*retrains from saying much that he 
could have said, On the subject of antiqui- 
ties first brought ander notice by the gen- 
tlemen of the suite, we regret exceeding- 
ly, the absence of a few outlines, at least, 
such as Mr. Morier has inserted, which 
at a trifling expence, would have con- 
veyed clearer ideas of what remains, 
than whole pages of description, Mr. 
K. does not even vouchsafe to inform us, 
whether certain articles which he men- 
tions, are the same as those given by Mr. 
M., while prints of others, evidéntly new 
discoveries, would not only have readered 
his book more than doubly valaable to the 
historian and the antiquary, but must now 
be waited for, til! found in the labours of 
some future traveller, to whose attention 
this gentleman has pointed them out; and 
for whom, we hope he has facilitated 
the access. The same remark applies 
to the examination made by Mr. K. and 
Captain Frederick of the rains of the 
once mighty Babylon. . Had a correct 
sketch of the routes taken for the purpose 
of exploring its site, been inserted in a 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. XI. p. 17. 
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vacant corner of the great map, or els 
where, not merely would the reader have 
discerned the foundation of some plausi- 
ble conjectures of our author, but the 
sentiments of Msjor Rennell, and others, 
on the dimensions and disposition of that 
proud queen of Chaldean glory, might 
have been appreciated, with infivitely 
greater satisfaction than we now pus- 
sess means for, to the evident advance- 
meat of genuine and respectable science. 

The latitudes of places are generally 
fixed by satisfuctory observations, the 
longitudes, either by observations or by 
comparison of several routes, and other 
approximating circumstances. In short, 
the country may be said to have been sur- 
veyed ; and those districts which were 
not closely examiued, are hinted at by mere 
outlines in the map: the mountains are 
marked distinctly ; and the rivers are laid 
down with all supposable accuracy. 

As we cannot transcribe the map, and 
asa mete statement of corrections in the 
situations of places, though a very useful 
occupation, and absolutely indispensible 
to geographers, as such, would afford but 
little aimusement to our reade’s, we di- 
rect our attention to those incidental des- 
criptions of the antiquities of this in- 
teresting country, its natura! productions, 
pecuharities, and inhabitants, with which 
Mr. K. has favoured us. 

Oar readers already know, from former 
articles, that Tehraun is now the capital 
of the Persian empire; the seat of go- 
vernment being no longer at Ispahan, 
Sach mutability seems to be characteristic 
of this court. Forimerly Shiraes, to the 
south, was in favour: now Tehraun, to 
the north, is in favour. The reasons for 
this, with his description of the present 
metropolis, We sual! give ia our author's 
own words. 

The approach to Tchraun, the present 
capital of Persia, is rendered interesting by 
the surrounding scenery. ‘To the Sowth are 
the exteusive ruins of the grand and once 
proud ciiy of Rac; to the East, the moun- 
tains of Elburz (famed in the traditions of 
Persia as the abode of the Daemons), to the 
North the snow-clad summit of the lofty Du- 
marend, and tothe West a plain enriched 
with cultivation and villages, and forming a 
delightful conirast with the rugged and stu- 
peadous rocks, which skirt it on the North 
and South. The city is situated in Latitude 
35° 40° N., as has been ascertained from a 
namber of meridional obseivations. The 
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Longitude deduced from Casween agrees with 
the road distance, and [ have therefore placed 
it in 50°52’ E, Tehraun is about four miles 
in circumference, surrounded by a strong 
wall, flanked by innumerable towers, and a 
noble dry ditch, with a haak raize, or glacis, 
between it and the wall. The only building 
of consequence within the city is the ark, or 
citadel, which contains the palace of the sove- 
reign and his officers. It was founded by 
Karim Khan, enlarged by the late King, and 
beautified by the present one. ‘I'he fortifica- 
tions of this citadel, although stronger than 
those of the town, would only be deemed 
formidable in a country where the military 
art is unknown. It is impossible to state 
with correctness the actual population of the 
capital, as it varies from time to time, ac- 
cording to the namber of guards or attend. 
ants then in waiting upon his majesty. In 
summer, when the excessive heats compel the 
King to move from this place, and piich his 
tents, either in the plains of Sultanea or Ou- 
jan, the mojority of the inhabitants follow 
the royalcamp: and I have been given to 
understand, that in the months of June, 
July, and August, the capital cannot boast 
above ten thousand people. When the King 
is there, in the winter, the population is sup- 
posed to amount to sixty thousand souls. 
The environs of Tehraun are not unpleasaut, 
the plain, both to the East and West, being 
eovered with villages, and abounding in grain, 
Five miles South of the town, and in the 
eentre of the ruins of Rae, stands a village, 
called Sheikh Abdul Azzeem, frou a son of 
the seventh Imam, to whose memory a noble 
mosque and mausoleam have been erected 
On the North side ibe King fas just com- 
pleted a handsome palace, which, {rom its 
situation and the fine gardens that surround 
it, isa most delightful resideuce. 

There are many reasons which might have 
induced the late King to fx upon ‘Tehraun 
as the capital of his dominions. It is the 
most cenirical situation, and one from which 
the Persian empire, can, perhaps, he beiter 
defended, than any other ; the country in its 
neighbourhood, being fertile and productive, 
and so many wandering uribes scitled 
around, that it is ascertained, his Majesty 
can, on any emergency, assemble from those 
encamped between Casween and Firoze Koh, * 
a body of twenty-five thousand horse, in the 
short space of five days. ‘This, in a country 
where a standiog army is unkyown, ts aa 
advantage not to be appreciated, But there ia 
another reason, perhaps, still more urgent 
than even the above, which might have in- 


* This 1s one of the strongest and most 
eelebrated fortresses of Persia, and occupies 
the summit of the hill on the frontier of 
Mezanderaun. 


duced Aga Mahomed Khan to make this 
place the seat of government. It is not far 
from Astrabad, his native city, and from Mae 
zanderaun and Dahestan, countries possessed 
by the Kajer tribe, of which he was the 
chief, and on whose power and affection to 
his person his authority was in a great :ea- 
sure founded. ‘The ruins of Rae covera great 
extent of country, bat offer nothing worthy 
of observation ; for as most of the buildings 
in Persia are made of brick dried in the sun, 
they are no sooner deserved than they crumble 
into dust; and we therefore fin! (with a 
few exceptions) that the remains of all the 
Cities in this country present the sume appears 
ance of mounds or hilloels of sand, covered 
with pieces of lacquered tile. ‘The city of 
Rae holds a distinguished place in the annals 
of Persia. It is mentioned by Arrian and 
by Diodorus Siculus, as the capital of the 
— of Rhages, so called from the ca. 
amities brought upon this part of jhe eapire 
by the earthquakes to which it was, and still 
is subject. It is frequently mentioned in the 
wars of the renowned Haroun ni Rushit ; it 
was the capital of this part of Persia, in the 
reign of Alp-Arslan, and continued to flows 
ein until sacked by the generals of Jungeez 
Chon, 

‘The position of Casween is fixed from the 
observations of M. Beauchamp, who gives the 
Latitude at 36° 12’ N., and Longitude in 4g? 
53° E. Although the greater part of this city 
is in ruins, it is still regarded as one of the 
largest and most populous towns in the king. 
dom, and carrics on a great trade with Ghie 
lan. Casween, which owes its foondation 
to Sapor Dulactaf, became the capital of Per- 
sia during the immediate predecessors of Shah 
Abbas the Great, aod when visited by Char 
din, in 1674, contaiued many magnificent 
buildings. : 

The climate of this part of Irak is delight- 
fal in the spring, although rather cold towards 
its commencement, as the snow is scarcely off 
the ground, anda keen North wind (called 
Baude Caucasan) blows from the mountains. 
The heat sets in towards the middle of June, 
and continues to increase till the middle of 
August, when the harvest is collected. The 
cold begins to be felt towards the ene of Se 
tember, and the snow continues to fall in 
great quantities, during the months of De- 
cember, January, and February. 

From this instance of the ruins of Rae 
(the Rages of Tobit), we see cause faily 
sufficient for the speedy dissolution 
of the ancient cities which once adorns 
ed this country. Many of them were, 
each in its turn, the seat of royalty; 
but except a few of those buildings in 
which royalty chiefly delighted, nothing 
remains to witness their magnificence. In 
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fact, their most populous wards possessed 
no magnificence ; they were mere accom- 
modations of their inhabitants for the time 
being ; they were expected to outlast but 
little the existence of their proprietors ; 
and if a new reign were more favourable 
to some other town, it became a matter 
of indifference whether they even lasted 
80 long. This circumstance is apt to mis- 
lead travellers, who do net accurately con- 
sider the consequences. Thy see cities 
not long ago renowned, aud thronged 
with residents, now deserted. 
they draw an inference of decrease in the 
population; but this may be fallacious ; 
because the people are removed to the new 
capital rather than decreased. Thisis not 
to be understood as implying that a nation 
can keep up its numbers in spite of tyran- 
ny aud mal-administration. Yet oppres- 
sion has been the complaint in all ages ; 
while all ages, we suppose, have produced 
some well meaning governor who afford- 
eda shelter in Ais province to those who 
fled from its depopulating terror else- 
where. 

We distinguish another cause for the 
disappearance of structures intended as 


it should seem, for duration; we mean | 


the application of thei to the purposes of 
their modern masters. This cause is in 
constant operation, not in Persia only, but 
in Turkey, and other Mohammedan 
states ; where many buildings, &c. des- 
cribed by early travellers, no longer exist. 
Indeed, it is more than possible, that a 
few years hence, the only memorials of 
several of the most exquisite productions 
of Grecian art, described in Stuart's 
** Ruins of Athens,”’ may be contained 
in that magnificent werk. We quote 
an instance of such destruction in Persia ; 
not more for the purpose of justifying our 
remark, than for vindicating the desire 
we bave expressed to possess delineatious 
of the antiquities, ac. of this country, 
before they are irretrievably destroyed 
and annihilated, 


A fertile track of country, between Ha- 
madaa and Kungawur, is in possession of 
a branch of the great tribe Afshar, whose 
ehief, Fura Julah Khan, under the pretence 
of filling the station of Nushakchee Baushiee, 
er high sheriff to the king, is always com- 
pelled to remain at court, as hostage for 
the good behaviour of his followers. ‘The 
iown of Assudabad, the hereditary seat of 
this powerful family, is twenty-three miles 
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from Hamadan, on the road to Kermshaawn. 
The small town of Kungawur, situated on 
an eminence, forty-five miles from Hamadan, 
and fifty-two from Kermansiaw, is remarke 
able for tbe ruins of a magnificent temple or 
palace, for such I judge it to have been. The 
form, which can be easily traced, is qua- 
drangular, each face beiug two hundred and 
fifiy paces in length, and eighteen cubits in 
breadth. The walls (for part of these rema 0) 
are built of large hewn stones, and eac.: as- 
ticular stone seems to have had a mack, to 
| prevent its being misplaced. Fragments of 
pillars hie scattered in every direction, and the 
| greatest part of the shafts of seven are still 
standing. ‘The people of the village, who 
were busily employed in removing the stones, 
for the purpose of building houses, informed 
me, that there were once four hundred of 
these pillars, and that the palace was origi- 
nally built by the Gins, or Genii. The pil- 
lars seem to have been of various sizes. ‘The 
shafts of some of the largest which I mea- 
sured, were sixteen feet in circumference, 
and several!s of the capilal about eight feet in 
diameter They were quite plain, and morte 
like the Tuscan than any other order of ar- 
chiiecture. 
We read in history of three places, which 
will, in some degree, apply to the situation 
and description of Aungawur. The palace 
neat Ecbatans, where Antigonus retired, 
after the defex by Eumencs ; the temple of 
Jopiter Belus, in Elymais, plundered by An- 
tiochus the great to pay the Roman tribute ; 
and the town of Concobar, famous for a 
temple of Diana. As the exact position, 
however, of the royal palace is not stated 
Diodorus, and the country of the Elvmais is 
considerably to the south of Kungawar, I 
am inclined, from the striking similarity of 
name (for the 6 and the v are continually 
pronounced alike) to give the preference to 
Concobar. 
This branch of ovr subject is further 
corroborated by Mr. Kiuneir’s account of 
another antiguity, in the site of which 
he corrects D'Anville. What are all _ 
the delights and enjoyments of mortals, 


| when those of the great king, of Chosroes 


himself, are reduced to such slight re- 
mains! What they were, Mr. K. relates 
in the words of Gibbon ; what they are, 
he describes as he saw them; to which 
he adds his own conjectures, 

Gibbon’s description of that magnifi- 
ceut palace is as follows : 

‘© Bat in the space of twenty-four years, 
he (Chosroes) was deterred, by superstition 
or reseatment, from approaching the gates of 
Ciesiphon, and his favorite residence of Ar- 
temiia, or Dastajherd, was situate beyoud 
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the ‘Lizris, about sixty miles to the north of 
the capital. ‘The adjacent pastures were co- | 
vered with flocks and herds: the paradise, or | 
park, was repleaished with pheasants, pea- | 
cocks, ostriches, roeuncks, anu wild boars ; 
and the noble game of lions and gers was 
sometimes turned loose for the bolder at 

| 


sures of the chase. Nine hundred and sixty 
elephants were maintained for the use or 
splendour ef the great king. His tents and 
baggage were catried into the ficld by twelve 
thousand great camels, aud eight thousand 
of a smaller size; and the royal stables wee 
led with six thousand mules and horses, 
amongst whom the names of Shebdiz and 
Barid are renowned for their speed or beauty. 
Six thousand guards successively mounted be- 
fore the palace gate. ‘hie service of the in- 
terior apartments wa3 performed by twelve 
thousand slaves; aud in the numberof three 
thousaud virgins, the fairest of Asja, some 
hapyy. concubine inight cousole. her master 
fur the age or indiflesence of Sita. ‘The va- 
rious treasures of gold, silver, gems, silks, 
aud aromatics, were deposited in a hundred 
subtersaneous vaults; and the chambers of 
Badaurd, denoted the accideutal gi‘ts of the 
winds, which bad wafted the spoils of Hera- 
cliusinto one of the Syrian harbours of his 
rival. “The voice of Maciery, aud periaps of 
fiction, isnot ashamed 10 complete the whiny 
thousand rich hangings that adorned the walls, 
tie forty thousand coluinns of silver, or more 
probably of marbvieor plated wood, that sap- 
ported the roof, and the thousand globes of 
‘gold, suspended in the dome, to Unitate the 
motions of the planets, and the coustellations 
of the zodiac.” 
M. in his Mémoire surl’ Eu 
phrate et le Jigre,” pitehcs upon a place 
ealled Descara forty eight miles from Bag- 
dad, as the position of Ariemita, which he 
“supposes to be the seme as Dastajind bat as 
J passed over the spot where this place is lard 
down io his map, and could neiiyer see nor 
hear of any thing that covld lead to the sup- 
position of the fornrer existence of a royal re- 
silence, am inclined to differ in opinion 
from that accomplished Frenciman, who ne- 
ver visited the Kast ia person; and strongly 
suspect that the ruins Kesre-Shirin, are the 
remaius of the palece of Chosrocs. These 
noble and extensive ruins are to be seen on 
the banks of ve eastern branch of the Diala, 
a hundred and twenty miles from Bagdad and 
eighteen from the town of Khanakee. They 
cousist of a wall built entirely of stone and 
lime, in some parts eight or ten feetin height, 
and six of seven in thickness, enclosing an 
‘area, which (not having Lad time to measure 
it) I should suppose is, at least, five miles in 
circumference. In the'centre of the area, 


which was probably the park, are the rem- 


nauts, or rather what seem to’ have Leen the 
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foundation of a canacious edifice, being -a 
vast number of subterraneous vaulted chain. 
bers, sach as way be seen in our baronial 
castles. Ata little distance from these stands 
a lotty hall, sixty feet square, formerly en- 
tered ‘by four arched gateways. The massy 
walls are twelve feet in thickness and forty in 
height, but the roof tas fallen in; fragments 
of other buildings tie iu ail ditections; and 
ona small fill, at the bottom of which isa 
modern caravansera, are also a number of 
subterraneous apartments, which evidently 
denote that a superstructure had formerly 
been raised upon them. The name of these 
ruins (literally the palace of Shirin), their 
sitnation on the banks of the Diala, and be- 
tween Holwan and Khanakee, where he 
historians of Persia place the palace builtt by 


Chosroes for Shir n, are strong presumptive 


proofs, that bere, aad not at Descara, stood: 
the mansions of Dastajird. If it be admit. 
ted, however, that the latter and Artemita 
were the same place, there will be some dif- 
fieulty in reconciling the distance from Ctesi- 
phon; bat I must acknowledge, that I can_ 
see no reason for believing this supposition to 
be correct. It would seem to be entirely » 
founded on an assertion of Isidore.of Charax 
aud Strabo, that Artemita was a celebrated 
city on the banks of the Dilla, five hundred 
stadia from Ctesiphon.  Iris,.1 believe, na 
where stated, that the palace desiroyed by 
Hcraclius was situated at or near any towa 
named Artemita: and even if it were, it is 
probable that the Roman geographers might 
be misinformed, in respect to the exact dis¢ 
tance from Ctesiplion. Ariemita is. said to 
bave been five hundred stadia, or somewhat 
more than sixty mils from the Tigris; but 
Kesre Shirin is nincty, at the lowest come 
putation. 


Our readers are now prepared for in- 
vestigating what remains of the enormous 
structures which dated from the earhest 
ages, and decorated the capital of the Ba- 
bylonian monarchy. After what we have 
said, they will not expect to trace the 
streets or the squares of that proud me- 
tropolis : —nor the houses of its nobles :— 
nor, distinctly, the palace of iis kings, 
Nebuchadnezzar might ylory in its mag- 
nificence, and Alexander might admire 
what he beheld; but so. much of it. as 
was built of un/urnt brick (far the greater 
part) was by its nature perishable ; and is 
returned to an assimilation, more or less 
perfect, of the soil from which it was 
originally taken. So much of it as con 
sisted of furnace-baked brick, bas been 
the storehouse of building materials for 
the neighbouring inhabitants, without li 


; 
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limitation, age after age; both these 
causes of destruction, therefore, have 
been in constant activity for a time scarce- 
ly calculable, and under the most power- 
ful agents of decay. As this subject is 
interesting, and as Mr. Beauchamp's ac- 
count of the spot (the latest and the best, 
till the present appeared) is but Jittle 
known amung us, we transcribe Mr. K.'s 
account almost entire. 


In the latitade of 32° 25’ N., and accor- 
ding to my reckoning, fifty-four miles from 
Bagdad, stands the modern town of Hillch, 
on the banks of the Euphrates. It covers a 
very small portion of the space occupied by 
the ancient capital of Assyria, the ruins of 
which have excited the curiosity and adimi- 
ration of the few European travellers, whom 
ehance or business has conducted to this re- 
mote quarter of the globe, and have been 
described by Benjamin of Tudela, 

uchamp, and Pietro Della Valle. 

The temple of Jupi er, or Belus, is diffe- 
rently described by different authors. Hero- 
dotus says it was a square of two stadia, or 
one thousand feet, in the middle of which 
arose an euormons tower, of the solid depth 
aud height of one stadium, and consisting of 
eight turrets, built one above’ the other, and 
gradually decreasing towards the top. 

These dimensions appear so disproportion- 
ate, that Major ine % who has discussed 
this subject with his usual ability, doubts the 
authenticity of the assertion of Herodotas. 
He judiciously observes, that the idea of a 
wall, five hundred feet in 

eight and as much in length, is ridiculous ; 

rticularly when it is only gne side of a base 
for a superstructure, that must be supposed 
to hear some proportion to it. 

The temple of Belus, agreeably to Strabo, 
was a stadium in height, and @ stadium 
square at the base. 

The town of Hilleh is said, by the people 
of the country, t0,be built on the sciie of 
Babel ; and some gigantic ruins, still to be 
seen in its vicinity, are believed 10 be the 
seinains of that aneient metropolis. 

I visited these ruins in 1808; and my 
friend Captain Frederick, whose name I have 
had frequent occasion to mention in this me- 
moir, spent six days in minately examining 
every thing worthy of attention, for many 
miles around Hilleh. 1 shall, therefore, 
without noticing the description given by 
former travellers, state first what was seen by 
myself, ang afterwards the result of Captain 
Frederick's inquiries. The principal ruin, 
and that which is thought to represent the 
temple of Belus, is four miles north of Hil- 
jeh, and a quarter of a mile from the east 
chank of the Euphrates. This stupendous 

"Vou XIII. [Lit, Pan. March 1813.] 
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monument of antiquity is a huge pyramid, 
nine hundred paces* in circumference, and, 
as nearly as 1 could guess, about two hundred 
and twenty feet i, height at the niost eleva- 
ted part. It is an exact quadrangle. Three 
of its faces are still perfect ; but that towards 
the south has Jost urore of its regularity than 
the others. ‘This pyramid is built enticely of 
brickt dried in the sun, cemented in some 
places with bitumen and regular layers of 
reeds, and in others with slime Bes reeds, 
wiich appeared 10 me as fresh as if they had 
only been used a few days before, Quanti- 
ties of furnace-baked brick were, however, 
scattered at the foot of the pyramid: and it 
is more than probable that it was ouce faced 
with the laiter, whieh have been removed by 
the natives for the construction of their hou- 
ses. The onter edg-s of the bricks, from 
being exposed to the weather, have mouldered - 
away: it is, therefore, only on minute exa- 
Mination, that the nature of the materials of 
which it is composed catf be ascertained. 
When viewed frou a distance, the ruin has 
more the appearance of a small hili than a 
building. The ascent is in most places so 
aan that a person may ride all over it, 
Jeep ravines have been sunk by the periodi- 
cal rains; and there are numerous long nare 
row cavities, or passages, which are now the 
unmolested retreat of jackals, hyenas, and 
other noxious animals, The ticks of which 
this structure is built are larger, and much 
inferior to any other | have seen: they have 
no inscriptions upon them, and are seldom 
used by the natives, on account of their soft- 
ness. ‘Fhe name given by the Arabs to this 
ruin is Haroot ot Marovt ; for they believe 
that, near the foot of the pyramid, there 
still exists (although invisible to mankind) a 
well, in which those two wicked angels were 
condemned by the Almighty to be suspended 
by the heels until the end of the world, as a 
unishment for their vanity avd presum 
M. Della Valle 
smaller mounds, as being situated in the 
plainin the immediate vicinity of the pyra- 


* Captain Frederick measured the east and 
south faces at the top, and found the former 
to be one hundred and eighty, and the latier 
one hundred and uinety paces, at two feet 
and a half each pace. 


+ All that Captain Frederick saw were ce- 
mented with bitumen On entering a small 
cavern, however, about twenty fee: in depth, 
I found that the bricks io the taterior of the 
were invariably cemented wiih slime 
and lavers of reeds at each couse. 


For the story of Haroot and Maroot, se® 
D' Herbelot, 
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mid. Captain Frederick and myself looked 
in_vain for {tiese mounds only dis- 
cery the high’ banks of a caval, funning pa- 
rallel to the S.W. face’ of the*square, anda 
pound, about half a mile distant, “of whiclr 
I shall speak hereafier 
On. the opposite side of ‘the river, and-about 
six miles §.W. of Hilieh, a second eminetice, 
not quité sp large as ‘that’ mentioned, but 
of greater elevation, would seem to” have es- 
caped thie observation of modern travellers ; 
with the exception of Niebuhr, by whrou it is 
slightly-mentioned. It is formed’of faruace- 
baked and sun-dried brick, about one foot in 
diameter, and from three to four inches thick. 
This pyramid is styled Nimrood by the Arabs; 
and on its summit are the téimains of a sinall 
square tower, the wall of which is eight feet 
thick, and, as nearly as 1 could guess, “about 
fifty in height. Itis built of farnaée-baked 
Bricks, of a yellowish cdloar, cediented with 
slime, but no reeds or bitumen werd percep- 
tible. From this tower there is a mostex- 
tensive view of the windings of the ‘Eu: 
phrates, through the level plait’ of Shinar. 
[ts banks are lived with villages and orchards, 
and here and there a few séattered hamlets’in 
the desert appeared like spots on the surface 
of the ocean. On the top and sides of the 
mound I observed sevetal fragments of diffe- 
rent colours, resembling, in appearance, pie- 
ees of misshapen rock. Captain’ Frederick 
examined these curious fragments with much 
‘attention, and was at first inclined to think 
that they were consolidated pieces of fallen, 
‘masonry; but this idea was soon laid aside, 
as they were found so hard as to resist iron, 
‘in the manner of any Othef very hard stone, 
_and the junction of the bricks was not to be 
discerned, It is difficult to form a conjecture 
,eoncerning these extraordinary fragments, 


., (some of which are six and eight feet in dia- 


nieter) as there is no ‘stone of such a quality 
“to be procured any where in tlie neighbouring’ 
country, and we could see“or hear of no 
building of which they could form ‘a part. 
“Here, those bricks which’ hate insefiptions 
on them, are generally found by the Arabs, 
who are constantly employed in’ digging for 


them, to build the houses at.Hilleh. About 
-ahnodred and twenty paces from,this. pyra- 


mid is another, not so high, but of greater 
circumference at the base. Bricks are dug in 
great quantities from this place; but none, 
I believe, with inscriptions. About one mile 
and a half from Hilleh, on the eastern bank 
of the Euphrates, Captain Frederick -disco- 


yered a longitudinal’ mountd, ‘close on the 
edge of the river; and two miles further up, 


in an easterly direction, a second, more ex- 
tensive than the first. He was given to un- 


- derstand.that the Arabs were in the habit of 


rocuring vast quantities of burnt brieks 
wi this mound, none of which, however, 


-be about twenty feet in height: it was hol 


had any inscription. He perceived, on exae 
mination, a wall ‘of red bricks, im one part: 
even with the surface of the ground, and 
open to the depth of thirty feet in the mound, 
the earth having been moved for 4be purpose 
of procuring the bricks. At another place,, 
not far distant, were the remajus of an extene 
sive. building. Some of its wails were in, 
great preservation, ten feet above the surface’ 
of the rubbish ; and the foupiation, at 
another part, had not been reached’ at the’ 
depth of forty-five feet. It wus six feet 
eight inches thick, -built of a superior kind 
of yellowish brick, furnace-baked, and cee, 
mented, not with bitumen or reeds, but lime, 
mixed with sand. A decayed tree, not far, 
from this spot, was shewn by, the country, 
people, as being coeval with the building its, 
‘self. Its girth, two feet from the ground, 


‘measured fgur.feet seveo inches, and it migh 


low, and apparently very old.® The grea 


_pytamid, first menyoned, is only about half, 


or three quarters of a mile from the mound, 

Captain, Frederick. having carefully 
mined every mound or.spot, described by the 
natives as belonging to Babel, endeavoure 

to discover if any thing remained of the ane 
cieut city wall. He, commenced by riding 
five milesdown. the bank of the river, and 
then by following its windings, sixteen miles 
north of Hilleh, on the easicro side, The 
western bank was explored with the same mis 
npieness ; but nota trace of any deep exeae 
vatiou, or any rabbish or mouhds (excepting 
those already mentioned) were discovered, 
Leaving the river, .he proceeded from. Hilleh 
to a. yillage named Karakooli, a distance of 
fifteen miles, in, a.N.W. direction, without 
mecting any thing worthy of remark. He 
next rode in a parallel line, six miles to the 
west, and as mauy to the east of the pyramid 
of Harvot and Margot, and reinraed to 
Hilleb, disappointed in all his expectations 5 
for within a space of twenty.one miles in 
length aud twelve in breadth, be was unable 
to discover anything that could admit of a 


® Former travellers have asserted, that 
they saw a number of very old and uncome 
mon looking, trees along the banks of the 
river: but neither Captain Frederick or nye 
self saw any.but this one; and it certainly 
differed from the other trees which grow in 
the neighbourhood, 


+ At the twelfih mile he was shewn a 
heap of red and white burot brick, called 
by the Arabs the Hummum, or bath. Tt 


appeared, however, to be the remains of a 


modern building, as the colour and general 
appearance of the bricks were ‘different 


from those in the neighbourhood of Hillette 
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conclu:ion, that either a wall or ditch had 
ever existed within this area. 

The size, situation, and construction of 
the pyramid of Haroat and Maroot’ have led 
Major Renuel and D’Anville to suppose it to 
be the remains of the temple of Belus. The 
latter, as we have already stated, is described 
as being a square of a stadium in breadth, 
and of equal. dimeasivias at the base, and 
built of brick ceinented with bitumen. The 
mass which we now see is an exact qua- 
drangle, which ten fect within the outer edge 
of the rabbish measured nine huadied paces, 
or two thousand two hundred aud fifiy feet, 
exceeding the circuit of the base of the towe 
of Belus by two hundred and jifty feel: a 
trifling excess, when we coasider tiow much 
it ‘must have increased by the falling ruins. 
Its elevation, at the S.W. angle, js still 
upwards of two hundred feet ; which is very 
great, considering its antiquity, and ihe soft 
materials of which it is is composed, Strabo 
represents the temple of Belus as having an 
exterior coat of burut brick ; and, as I have 
before said, there is every reason to believe, 
from the accumulation of pieces of furnace- 
baked bricks at the foot of each face, that. 
this was the case with the great pyramid to 
the north of Hillehy We are, however, 
left in some doubt respecting the situation of 


* the temple, Diodorus says that it stood in 


the centre of the city: but the text is ob- 
scure ; and it may be inferred, that the pa- 
face on the east bank of the Euphrates and 
temple were the same. If this ve the case, 
we may be permitted to conjecture, that the 
Euphrates ouce pursued a course ditlereat 
from that which it now follows, and that it 
flowed between the pyramid of Haroot and 
Maroot and the mound and the ruins, al- 
ready mentioned as half a mile further to the 
west. The present course of the river would 
appear to justify this conclusion ; for it bends 
suddenly towards these mounds, and has the 
appearance of having formerly passed between 
fein. Should this conjecture be admitted, 
then will the rnins just mentioned be found 
to answer the description given by the 
ancients of the materials, size, aad situation 
of the two pion edifices in Babylon. 
Bat if not, we shall continue in ignorance 
concerning the remains of the palace; for 
the pyramid. is far too distant froin the river 
and the other ruins, to incline us to suppose 
it to have beén the royal residence. 

From what has already been observed, it 
must be obvious to the reader, that there 
were several kinds of brick in use amongst the 
Babylouians, some of which were burnt by 
fire, and others dried in the sup. Of the 


* Captain Frederick informed me, that } 


he dedicated eight and ten hours each day to 
bis inquiries, during his stay at Hilleh. 


former there appears to have been four kindss 
The most common are about a foot square, 
and three inches thick, with a distich of the 
characters so common at Persepolis, and sis 


There are others of the same size, without 
inscriptions upoa them, similar in appearance 
to those made in our owa country, which are 
procured in the neighbourhood of Nimrood 
tower. The latier, as well as a smail cylin- 
drical brick, more searce than any of the 
others, have in general also small characters 
upon them. The sun-dried bricks are, ‘for 
the most part, larger and coarser than those 
hardened by fire, and seem to have been only 
used for the common purposes, ‘ 

Mr. K. estimates the height of the 
most elevated part of this monument ag 
now remaining at two hundred and 
iwenty feet; but he does not notice 
any recess, or receding portion; a flat, 
or pathway, as extant in this elevation. 


intended by Herodotus, it is proper ta 
ask, where the first of his seven superior 
stories begun ?—It must have been at a. 
height exceeding two hundred and twenty 
feet ;—as evinced by the present ruins :—~ 
it might be at 300 feet, or 500 feet. The 
stories decreasing in dimensions, might 
also decrease in height as the pyramid 
rose in elevation. Supposing the existence 
of eight stories, a number in which He- 
rodotas was not likely to” err,—these, at 
200 feet each, will give two thousand four 
hundred feet. This is a possible calcula« 
tion founded on what remains ; but as all 
the stories except the lower one are de« 
stroyed, and that is now 220 feet; ‘we 
will merely infer that it has lost 30 feet 
of its height, which was 250 feet: thie 
multiplied by eight, gives two thousand 
feet, a prodigious height! As the 
stories receded from the front, they be« 
came narrower; and as they became 
narrower, they were not only lighter in 
weight, but their perpendicular bearing, 
rested, as they rose, more centrically, on. 
the basement: é, e. in that part best able 
to sustain their mass. gas 

There can be no doubt, but what the 
lower stories, and the foundation. bearing; 
of this immense mags, were solid; but it 
by no means follows that the upper stories 
were solid, throughout’; we know they 
had chambers and chapels in them ; -thep 
might have also galleries of communicas 


tion (like'the Great Pyramid of 
which’ is ari imitation)—with other des 


milag in appearance to the barb of an arrow. - 


Now, supposing this to ‘be the structure . 
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vices; the effect of which would be, to 
diminish the weight of the upper works 

How much this ruin is under ground, and 
to what depth it penetrates, it is in vain to 
conjecture ; but, as in another place the 
foundation has not been reached at the 
depth of forty-five feet, the depth and 
extent of this lofty structure must have 
been proportionate. The labour of ages 
to construct; the labour of ages to de- 
stroy ! 

This slight calculation, is intended 
merely to shew that the auntient writers 
might be correct in their report, as usu- 
ally understood ; but we know that there 
are ether methods of reconciling their 
words to probability : such as taking the 
term height to mean ascent, &c. ; for cer- 
tainly, as there were winding stairs on the 
quiside, there was on the parts receding, 
space sufficient for processions of priests, 
&c.; and the ascent by this winding course 
might be a mile, without accepting that 
Measure, as the perpenaicuiar height of 
the building. 

The reader, perbaps, is startled, at the 
notion of a mile for the hei ht of a build- 
ing; yet this has been re: -ted of the 
tower of Babel; and in a passage of his 
writings, Jerom is understood to assign 
the height of four miles to this edifice. 
This height may fairly be. conjectured to 
mean g@scent, by the winding path out- 
side, A perpendicular height of a mile 
seems to be amply sufficient to satisfy the 
ambition of the most soaring mortal. We 
must not, however, estimate the ambi- 
tion of these votaries of Baleswara, or 
Iswara the infant, by our own : their de- 
volion was more prevailiag and popular 
than our’s; and they had much fewer 
occupations in which to employ their time, 
than we have, Mr. K’s testimony, goes 
far in justification of the most wonderful 
dimensions, attributed to this immense 
pie. (The Rabbins allow 70 miles for its 

eight.) 

But, nothing in this description is more 
surprizing to us, than the mention of 
** consolidated pieces of fallen masonry” — 
so hard as to resist iron"—Some six 
feet, others eight feet, in diameter—in 
number several” in appearance re- 
sembling pieces of mishapen rock’’—of a 
quality of which nane such is to be pro- 
cured any where in the neighbouring 
country.” It never occurred to our tra- 


Vellers, that these could be artificial : yet 


we know that Mr. Wedgewood, the pot- 
ter, insists, that the enormous masses of 
stone at Stonehenge ave artificial; and 
that modern art is able to compose the 
like. We should be glad to know whe- 
ther these Babylonian ‘‘ rocks,” bear any 
resemblance to the rocks at Stonehenge ; 
indeed we could be glad of an opportunity 
of submitting aspecimen of them to some 
of the powerful modern tests; for, should 
both these wonderful, massive, and an- 
tient structures, prove to contain such 
materials, artificial and alike, the coinci- 
dence would prove not merely curions, 
but extremely inceresting, and historically 
important. 

Bot whatever opinion is formed on the 
subject, we are not to forget, that at least 
two periods may claim the works and an- 
tiquities in question. The first is, that of 
the original builders, as recorded in Ge- 
nesis: the second is that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which is comparatively modern. 
Whether the inscriptions may enable us 
to detect the works belonging to each we 
know not ; but we rather incline to place 
the figures of a lion, a cow, the sun and 
moon, &c. with the statue as large as | 
life (mentioned by M. Beauchamp),amon 
those appertaining to the later period 
the two. But, here we must close this 
subject ; reserving our account of other 
particulars in the volume to another ar- 
ticle. 

A compendious System of Modern Geo- 
graphy, Historical, Physical, Political, and 

Descriptive . accompanied with many. in- 

teresting Notes, and a Series of correct 

Maps, &c. By Thomas Myers, A. M. 

of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 

wich. 8vo, pp. 520, price 12s. Wilkie 

and Robinson, London, 1812. 

Weare not in the habit of implicitly 
believing the dicta of a title-page, knowe 
ing well that such compositions are by 
long prescription entitled to many allow- 
ances :—like critics more than candid, 
they always err on the. favourable. side, 
But in the present instance, we believe 
that the contents of the book correspond 
with the professions of the author; and 
that he really has taken pains to collect 
the latest and most authentic information 
on the subject on which he treats, 

Beside the four quarters of the globe 


as usually distinguished, Mr. M. adopts 
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the modern appellation of us‘ralasia, 
for the extensive island of New Hol- 
Jand, and its neighbours — destined one 
day, nodoubt, to become the seat of em- 
pire and contention ;—with that of Poly- 
nesia for the scattered islands in the yast 
South Sea. Whether the latter dispersed 
and far separated particles are properly 
brought under one general denomi- 
nation, may admit of doubt: certain it is 
that the mind does not readily contem- 
plate them as members of the same asso- 
ciation, or a3 combining into union ; which 
should be the character of every part of a 
whole. A better classification may here- 
after shew, that this branch of geography 
has not yet attained perfection. 

After a general commendation of Mr. 
M.’s labours, we shall particularize some 
articles on which we differ from him. In 
the first place, we do not believe that 
ever the earth was so filled with inhabi- 
tants as to justify the numbers given on 
Various occasions by antient authors. No- 
thing in letters is more subject to unin- 
tentional corraption than numbers: the 
modes of computation employed to obtain 
those numbers were different in different 
nations ;—some of them are not now un- 


‘derstood; bat the teadency of  cor- 


Tuptions on this subject is to aygmenta- 


tion, not to diminution. Major Rennell 


has sbewn that the country around Biby- 
lon, for instance, was not able to support 
the population, as stated by some writers. 
— No city of Italy. ever numbered 
300 000 men able to bear arms, at one 
battle, for this would imply double the 
number of inhabitaots now in London; 
which is contradicted by the traceable ex- 
tent of town-walls, territories, &c, The 
safest way—we speak on examination—is 
to deduct a cypher from such high state- 
meats. Mr. M. has forgot to mention 
amoug the roots whence the name /frica 
might be derived, the Hebrew term phreka, 
importing broken oit, ‘separated, or rent 
asunder; yet nothing can better express 
the form of this continent, contemplated 
with respect to Asia, the original country 
of mavkind., But though we describe 
Asia as “ the original country of man- 
kind,” we look elsewhere than to 
sopotamia, or Korna, at the junction 
of tbe Euphrates and Tigris, for the seat 
of Paradise ; it wants the discriminating 
maik of four streams originating in it; 
which implies a mountainous district, 


The following passage demands the un- 
biassed consideration of the public: the 
statement is not new to us; yet we cons 
fess that we contemplate the inference 
intended by our author, with hesiiation. 
We, too, with Dr. Robertson, have never 
examined the original documents; and 
therefore hold our hesitation to be coms 


pletely excusable. : 


Though the honour of discovering America 
has genera!ly been ascribed to Columbus ; 
yet, if the following circumstances are worthy 
of credit, it was justly due to Martin Behem 
of Nurembergin Franconia. Having, in the 
early part of his life, been a pupil of the cele- 
brated Regiomontanus, and greatly delighted 
with the study of geography, astronomy, and 
navigation; as he advanced in life he oftent 
thought of the existeuce of the antipodes and 
of a western continent, of which he was am4 
bitious to make the discovery. Under the 
influence of this idea, he paid a visit, itd 
1449, to Isabella, daughter of John I. king 
of Portugal, and regent of the duchy of Bur 
gondy and Flanders ; and having informed 
her of his designs, he was furnished with a 
vessel for the purpose of putting therm in exes 
cution, and was the first European? who is 
known to have landed on the island of Fayal, 
where he established a colony of Flemings in 
1460, the desceindauts of whom still exist in 
the Azores, which were for several ages called 
Fiemish islands. Having cbtained a-grant 
of Fayal from the regent Isabella, and resided 
there about twenty veats, Behem again be- 
came desirous of prosecuting his discoveries 
towards the west, and applied, in 1484, eight 
years before the expedition of Columbus, to 
Johu IL., king of Portngal, for the means of 
enabling him to undertake an expedition tog 
wards the south-west. In the prosecution of 
this undertaking he discovered that part of 
America which is now called -Brazil, and 
sailed to the Straits of Magellan;‘or to thé 
country of some savage tribes, whom he called 
Patagonians, beeduse the extremities of their 
bodies were covered with askin more like a 
bear’s paw than huian hands and feet. 


In consideration of the great services he 
had rendered to the crown of Portugal, Mar- 
tin Behem was knighted by king John, in 
Febrnary 1485, in presenee of the whole 
const. In 1492, the chevalier Behem under- 
took a journey to Nuremberg, to visit his 
natire country and his family; and there he 
made a terrestrial glohe, of about twenty 
inches diameter. which is still preserved in 
the library of that city, On this his own 
diseoveries are marked, under the appellation 
of Western Lands ; and their situation proves 
them to be the present coast of Brazil, and 
‘the environs of the Straits of Magellan. As 
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_ served in the archives of Nuremberg, but aiso 


- traversing the Atlantic Ocean for several years, 


amusing himself in forming and delineating 
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Behem constructed this globe in the same year | a fiction of some German authors; but M. 


that Columbus sailed from Spain, he could 
not profit from the discoveries of Columbus. 

. A fact so little known, and so derogatory 
to the fame of Columbus, ought not to be 
admitted without sufficient proof, but from’ 
the circumstantial accounts, lately made 
known, there seems to be little doubt that 
America was discovered by Behem. The 
proofs which have been urged in support of 
this cireumstance are not only the letiers of 
-Behem hiwself, written in 1486, and pre- 


the public records of that city; in one. of 
which it is stated, that ‘* Martin. Behem, 


examined the American islands, aud discos 
wered the strait which bears the name of Ma- 
gellan, before either Christopher Columbus 
or Magellan sailed those seas; whence he 
mathematically delineated, on a geographical! 
chart, for the king of Lusitania, the situation 
ofthe coast around every part of that famous 
and renowned strait long before Magellan 
thought of his.expedition.”. The discoveries 
of Behem are also recorded in both cotempo- 
rary and subsequent writers. They are men- 
in the chronicle of Hartman Sched ; 
and in the remarks of Petrus Mateus on the 
canon law, two years before the expedition 
of Columbus. Cellatius also, one of the 
most Jearned men of his ege, expressly says, 
$* Behaimeus non modo, ke, hem did 
not think it enough to survey the island of 
Fayal, which he first discovered, or the other 
adjacent islands, which the Lusitanians call 
Azares, and we, after the example of Be- 
hem’s companions, call Flemish islands, but 
advanced still farther and farther south, until 
he. arrived at the remotest strait; beyond 
which Ferdinand Magellan, following his 


rack, afterwards sailed, and called it after his |” 


‘own}name.” Riccioli, ia his Geographia 
Reformata, lib.iii..p. 90, says, Christo. 
-pber Columbus never thought of an .expedi- 
tion to the West Indies until some time be- 
fore, while in the island of Madeira, where, 


geographical charts, he obtained information 
rom Martin Behem, or, as the Spaniards say, 
from Alphonsus Sanchez de Huelva, a pilot, 4 
~who by mere chance had fallen in with the 
Asland-afterwards called Dominica.” In ano- 
‘ther place he also adds, ‘* Let Boehm and 
-Columbus have each bis praise ; they-were 
“both exceliont navigators; but Columbus 
would sever have thought of his expedition | 
‘to America had not Boehm gone thither be- 
forehim. His name is not so much cele- 
‘brated as that of Columbus, Americus, or 
n, although he is superior to them 
all.” > 

It ought, however, to be remarked, that 


Oto, whose memoir on the discovery of 
America was published in the Transactions 
of the American Society at Philadelphia, 
thinks that Dr, Robertson furnishes the 
ineans of refating his own objections; and 
observes, that as this learned man was not 
able to consult ‘the German pieces in the ori- 
ginal, a-contrary opinion may be entertained 
withdut presumption. 

If the transactions at the court of John 
King of Portugal, in behalf of Bchem, 
were so public and notorious as here 
stated; surely some notice of them may be 
discovered in that country; either from 
the national archives, or in some conteme 
porary writer. A few words of evidence 
from that quarter would settle the question. 


The Accidents of Human Life ; with Hints 
for their Prevention, or the Removal of 
their Consequences. By Newton Bose 

— worth. sm. 12m0. pp. 209. Price 4s. 6d. 
Lackington and Co, London, 1813. 


Tue value of a book does not depend 
on its size, but its contents; and the im- 
portance of a subject treated on is in pro- 
portion to its frequent occurrence and dai- 
ly utility. Few: subjects are, or can be, 
more important than that considered in 
the tract before us; and we should not 
discharge our duty to the public, if we 
did not commend this author’s intention, 
in selecting it, and the manner in which 
he has accomplished his purpose. 

A steady habitude of mind cannot be 
suffi iently valued; and he, who, amid 
the various calamities of life, preserves 
his tranquillity, though he cannot controul 
casualties, yet is most likely to diminish 
their ill. effects, and to narrow the range 
of the sufferings they occasion. We have 
seen the want of this principle incur the 
very danger intended to be avoided; while 
the exercise of it in circumstances of 
apparent and real danger, enabled the 
party to embrace an opportunity of escape, 
with no greater injury than the conse- 
quences of apprehension. On this sub- 
ject, we advise in the first place, a strong 
and constant reliance on the paternal care 
of that Deity, who is our best-friend at 
all times : aconviction of the general pro- 
tection of Providence while we are pur- 
suing our duty, is a most powerful ingre« 


Dr. Robertson treats the history of Behem as} dient in that self-possession, on which 
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principally depends the happy result of 
ur attempts to éxtricate ourselves or 
others from distress and danger. But, 
foresight also enters strongly into this 
habit. Mr. B. should in our opinion, 
have taken a greater variety of cases into 
his consideration, than-he has done. For 
instance, a traveller on his journey, sleep- 
ing at an inn, with the passages of which 
it cannot bé supposed he ‘is familiar,— 
should observe them with all” convenient 
accuracy ; and, when arrived in his room ; 
fe should examine the aspect of the win- 
ow; and judge of it§ height, &c. from 
neighbouring buildings, or the street. 
He should be particularly careful to main- 
tain strict temperance and sobriety, he 
should place the parts of his dress, as far 
as possible according to his usual custom, 
that he may find them, as it were, by 
instinct, ina moment. Nor let any think 
_that this habit inculcates fear, or dejects 
and unmans the soul ;—it is only after we 
have exercised our best abilities, that we 
have any sight to an easy mind. And 
here we highly commend those parents 
who accustom their chiidren to go about 
the house in the dark with equal composure 
as in the light ; to attach no greater’ idea. 
ofdanger to the same place by night, mete- | 
ly because it is night, than by day. We 
censure, in the strongest terms, all stories 
of hobgoblins, injurious ghosts, sprites, 
and Llack men: all stories of inchanters, 
necromancers, and witches—yeoung ladies 
excepted. Let.a youth know real danger 
under its trae character; but, at all 
events, preserve the mind from foolish 
terrors, and unreal frights. Mr. B.’s ob- 
ject is to instruct young persons for their 
future advantage in life, if called to such 
duty, how to conduct themselves, in cases 
of actual culamity or distress; how to 
counteract the evils of sudden mischief. 
‘On this, it will be allowed, that the 
readiness of the mezns of. assistance is of 
infinite momeat. The fréquency of fa- 
fal consequeuces attending the clothes of 
catching fire, readers a settled 
pias of p.oceedings invaiuagie. 
On this says Mr. B. 
. Bat how is ‘be fire.to be put out, when 
it has once seized upon a female's. clothes? 
i question it ts full time 10 consider, 
ow, then, would you proceed, if unhap- 
pily one of your sisters, oF any other of your 
friends, should, ‘while standing before thie 
fire some cold winter's eveuing, find her 
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gown in flames? This is a case that'would: 
try both your’ courage and your skill. Pers 
haps you would run into the street, and cry 
*¢ Fire!” ‘This would be a -most fatal step 
—the flames would be making progress—the 
sufferer would be in the greatest danger—and’ 
her only chance of escape, as far as depended 
upon you, would be lost. No,-no! Do not 
leave the room till the fire is out, unless it be 
to fetch something that is very near-at hand 
to put it out. If-you discern the fire at the 
first moment, assoon as it has caught the 
garmént, you may perbaps muffle the flimes, 
by hastily: gathering apa partof the dres¢ 
with your hands, and clapping them together. 
You can easily take hold- of the two corners 
of your pocket handkerchief, and. bring the 
ome near together, by hastily closing your 

ands: this is similar to what you may-do 
to quench the fire: If this should not suc- 
ceed, or if the flames have advanced too far 
to try it, let the person ‘roll herself upon the 
floor, in such a manner that the flames may 
be as much as possible under her body: if the. 
carpet be moveable, throw a part of it over 
her, and thus: stifle the flames. - A hearth- 
rug would answer the same purpose. -In.the 
absence of these,a cloth from the table, or 
¢ven your own coat, might be thrown about 
her: whatever it ‘is: that you do, let it be 
done expeditiously ; forsupon this, more-than 
upon any thing else; its success.may be-said 
to depend. As it. may happen that-there is 
no carpetin the ‘room, or that it may: be 
fastened: down, some persons. have recom~* 
mended a cloth kept~ in| some: well- 
known place in the house, and to tit: distia~ 
guished by some’ appropriate name,‘ as the 
safety-cloth, the extingatshing-cloth, \he fire- 
check, or any other by which it may ane 
diately be culled for and known. In peor 


houses anit cotiagesy a bed-quilt, hastily 


snatched off, and thrown round the person 
on fire, woul! soon -put out the flames: 
ail these cases, you set, we have recourve ta 
our old general ‘principle, that of preventing 
the access of the external air to the substance 
on fire; and wheneyer we have an’ oppor- 
tunity of bringing this prineiple into action,’ 
we may, soover or later, be sure of sucee 


ite 


ing. 
- This variety of choice is .injurious ; the 
gentleman who should slip off his own 
coatinstantly, and wrap it roand the fair 
sufferer, would use an application at least 
equaiih its nataré and intention toany 
other, while’ it demands not the loss of a’ 
moment in consideration, or search, 

Suppose you were roused frpm your sléep 
with the cry of Fire!” andawere informed 
that the house in which you.had Leen s/eeping 
flames: how would you.act? You 
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| 
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might reply, ‘ I would leap out of the win- 
dow, as fast as possible, to save my life.” 
Be not too quick, however, in your decision, 
lest you ** make more haste than good speed,” 
and break your neck in tie attempt. As 
soon as you have received the alarm, endea- 
vdur to collect yourself, and be as cool as 
possible ; otherwise you may, and without 
avy good reason, expose yourself to as great a 
danger es that from which you are escaping, 
and from which a little thought and coutri- 
vanee may enable you to escape without in- 
curring any other. J do not nvean that you 
should stand still and be burnt; but only 
that you should consider before you act, aud 
** deliberate,” as your copy says, ‘ before 
you resolve,” if it be but haifa minute. You 
would then, perhaps, proceed in this man- 
ner.—Having slipped on any part of your 
clothes which lay at hand, and which would 
not detain you long, you might peep out at 
the window to sce or inquire in what direc- 
tion the flames were acting ; you would then 
judge whether there were any chance of going 
down as you went up, vamely by the stairs ; 
and, if so, jt would be much better thus to 
escape than hastily and unnecessarily to ex- 
pose your limbs or your life by a leap from 
the window. If you found it impossible to 
descend by the stairs you had been examin- 
ing, there might be other stairs in the house 
of which you might avail yourself. Should 
these also disappoint you, i is possible that 
by walking upon the leads of the house, or 
eteeping upon the roof, you might reach an 
adjoining, house or other building, and thus 
be removed from danger, till some means 
were offered for you to reach the ground. 
Should all these trials fail, or should it so 
bappen that you have no opportunity of mak- 
ing them, you must, after all, make your 
exit at the window. But when you have 
arrived at the spot, do not act without think- 
ing, whatever speed it may be requisite for 
you toemploy. Possibly some kind friend 
or neighbour may have planted a ladder 
against 94 window, to aid your escape, and 
is would be a great pity to love the advantage 
ef this for want of a single lonk. Should this 
mot be the case, you must consider about 
Jetting yourself down. i there be more 
than one window in the reom, or within 
reach, it will be worth while to inquire 
which is best adapted for the purpose. Be- 
low one, may be iron rails or hard stoncs, 
and under the ofher a garden, our soft grass: 
it will take but a moment to decide jn this 
ease. Having chosen your window, throw 
bed, if $0 as 
to aliglit in a place r to receive you ; 
and then, if have rope ladder or 
fire-escape, proceed to let yourself down by 
means of the sheeis tied t Jnee, and securely 
fastened to ie window, the bed-post, or any 
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| thing else which would: t them from 
slipping. You wouk., of course be careful 
to keep such good hold of your sheets, as 
not to drop from them till you came to theit 
lower end, or touched the ground, the last 
of which might be done if the windows 
were not more than 18 or 20 feethigh. In 
descending, you would eiiher let the sheets 
slip through your hands, and thus slide down 
as you do fiom a tree or ludder, or else, 
‘which is perhaps preferable in most cases, 
you would remove one of your hands, and 
then the other, aliernately lower and lower ; 
and, finally, when you arrived at the end of 
the lowest sheet, if you could not yet touch 
the ground, you would either drop, or spring 
from, your hold, as circumstances or incli- 
nation might determine. 

In fastening the sheets together, and ia 
securing them at top, some attention should 
be paid to the kind of knot which is used ; 
otherwise they might slip from each other, 
and bruises or broken limbs, or death, might 
be the consequence. In substances of a 
uniform thickness throughout, as or 
cords, almost any kind of double knot, if 
pulled tightly, will be sufficient to make a 
safe joint ; bat when sheets are sied togerher 
by theircorners, which run taper, toa point, 
they are very lable to slip, unless great care 
be taken to make them secure. I would, 
therefore, advise that before the parts ase 
brought together to be fastened, a single but 
“hard knot be tied at the extremity of each 
corner by way of safety, and which may 
hence be called the safety Knot; if then the 
sheets be tied together by almost any knot, 
in such a manner that the safety knois may 
act as checks, it will be almost impossible 
for them to separate from each other. I will 
give you an example of this mode of fastens 
ing, by tying two handkerchiefs together ; 
and, as you are so dexterous in making some- 
thing like Gordian knots in your shoestrings, 
and in rejoining your broken whipcord, | have 
no doubt you will at once understand “me, 
and learn my method in a trice. 


Mr. B. addresses youth ; and such ad- 
vice is good: he should have added a 
recommendation to suppress excessive 
lamentation and outcry, as much as may 
be; lest assistants sufficiently perplexed 
already, becoming bewildered or hopeless, 
sould execute their intentions less dexe 
trously or less promptly, than they othere 
wise would have done. 


Ou the subject of wounds, promptitude 
is no less necessary than in case of fire. 


Whoever has a handkerchief in his 
pocket, has wherewith to form a tournie 
quet; by tying a knot in it, and applying 


that knot above the wound, thereby come 


| 
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pressing the artery, which leads from the 
eart; and if any do not distinguish the 
artery, they cannot be ignorant of the 
seat and situation of the heart. On the 
manner of removing persons wounded, 
or haviog broken their legs, &c. much 
depends for the hope and progress of cure. 
Mr B.'s counsels on this subject are par- 
ticularly valuable, 

On the mode of constructing buildings 
60 as to be fire proof, on the use of portable 
instruments for escaping from houses on 
fire: on life preservers at sea, life-boats, 
andon the necessary cautions to be ob- 
served by bathers ; and on other subjects 
introduced, we cannot follow Mr B. 


If we thought any apology necessary for 
our favourable consideration of this tittle 
work, we should find it in our sympathy 
with the feelings ofan illustrious personage ; 
never more illustrious than when laying 
aside the pomp of majesty, he displayed 
that mach greater pomp “‘ of winning 
graces,” which distinguishes real bene- 

“wolence. He was, as a man, superior 
to himself as a mouarch. The following 
anecdote is reported of his majesty Alex- 
ander, Emperor of Russia. 

Riding one day before his attendants, on 


the bank of the little river Wilna, and not ' 


fat from the town of that name, in Lithuania, 
his Majesty perceived several persons dragging 
Soinething out of the water, which’ proved to 
be the body of aman apparently lifeless. 
Having directed the boors around him to 
convey the body to a bank, he proceeded 
with his own hands, to assist in taking the 
clothes from the apparent corpse, and to rab 
his temples, wrists, &c. for a considerable 
_ time, but without any visible effect. While 
thus occupied, his Majesty was joined by the 
gentlemen of his suite, among whom was 
an English surgeon in the emperor's service, 
who, proposing to bleed the patient, his 
majesty held and rabbed his arm, rendering 
also every other assistanee in his power. This 


attempt failing, at continued to try all. 


other means they could devise until more than 
three hours were expired, when the surgeon 
declared it to be an hopeless case. His Ma- 
jesty, however, not yet satisfied, desired that 
the attempt to let blood might be repeated, 
which was accordingly dons, the emperor 
and his noble attendants making a last effort 
in rubbing, &e. when they had, at length, 
the sarisfaction to behold the blood make its 
appearance, accompanied with a slight groan. 
His majesty’s emotions were so ardent shat, 
in the plenitude of his joy, he exclaimed 
THIS IS THE BRIGHTEST DAY OF MY 


tire,” and the tears which instantaneously 
glistened in his eyes indicated the sincerity of 
his exclamation. : 
Tuis favourable appearance occasioned 
them to redouble their exertions, which 
were finally crowned with success. Whea 
the sargeon was looking about for something 


to stop the blood and tie up the arm with, 


the emperor took out his handkerchief, tore 
it in pieces, bound up the poor fellow’s arm 
with it, and remained till he saw him quite 
recovered, and proper care taken of him. 
His majesty coneluded this act of benevolence, 
by ener the restored peasant a sum of 
money, and otherwise providing for him and 
his family. Annual Report of the Royal 
Humane Society for 1807. 
LLL LLP LOL OL 
The Trader's Safeguard, and Counting 
House Guide ; containing the Laws relating 
to Masters, Apprentices, Clerks, Shopmea, 
Journeymen, and Manufacturers ; to Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes, Con- 
traets and Agreements for the Sale of 
Goods, the Warranty, Payment and Deti- 
very of Goods, Partnership, Agency, Sure- 
tyship; giving Characters to others, and 
entering into Securities for their Conduct, 
Setting up and Exercising of Trades ; Usury, 
Cheating, &c. By John Rolle, Esq. Bar- 
rister at Law. 12mo. Pp. 308, price 5s. 
Cook, London, 1812. 
_Of the vast variety of publications which 
are daily issuing from the press, none can 
be more deservedly denominated . truly 
useful than the work before us. — In 
a commercial age and country, every. ef- 
fort to simplify and explain those laws 
which regulate the interests and opera- 
tions of commerce; to bring mankind 
acquainted with those rights, duties and 
obligations which their relative stations in 
society demand of them; has.a powetful 
claim on public attention and support, 
and is entitled to no ordinary praise. 
In this point cf view, we consider 
the judicious author of the present publi- 
cation as performing an essential service 
to the Trading Interests of the British 
Empire; we, therefore, recommend it to 
the attention of persons connected with 
trade and merchandise. Had the heads 
into which it is divided been more nume- 
rous, we are of opinion that the volume 
would have been of greater utility to 
those for whom it is intended. But the 
design of the work will, perhaps, best 


appear from the auther’s ewn words, 


| 
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The numeroug losses, not to say misfor- 
tunes, which have occurred within the author's 
observation, to persons engaged in trade, from 
misconception or ignorauce of the law. relating 
to mercantile dealings, suggested the idea of 
the following pages. It surely can be no dis- 
~ advantage to a tradesman to be able to deter- 
mine what constitutes or invalidates a con- 
tract for the sale ‘or purchase of goods ; to be 
acquainted. with his duties, responsability, 
and rights, as partner, surety, or master, and 
a variety of other relations. To furnish this 
‘information is the design of the present pub- 
ication ; and should it be the means of afford- 
ing security to the honest trader, and of les- 
sening that spirit of litigation with which our 
courts now so much abound, the author will 
be overpaid for the labour which he has be 
- stowed on its compilation. 


A work in which reference (correct, 
' we doubt not) is made to directing sta- 
» tutes and leading cases must be acceptable, 
- jn €very compting house, as it may serve 
‘to settle in a moment, a question that 
might otherwise cause litigation; aad it 
-is a valuable feature in this work,, that it 
abounds in such reference. But by the 
same rule the writer ought to have added 
such explanation of his abridged marks of 
reference in a separate index, as may ren- 
der them intelligible to ordinary trades- 
men. They may, or may not know that 
T. R. signifies 7erm Reports ; or Bul N. P. 
“—Buller's: Nist Prius ; or Cooke B. L.— 
Cooke's Bankrupt Laws. The legal pro- 
fession know this: but such works are 
not principaliy intended for the legal 
‘profession. 
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Traité complet des Droits des Epoux, &&c. 
A complete Treatise on the Right of the 
Conjugal Relation, between the Parties 
themselves, with respect to their Offspriag, 
‘and to the Parental Power, during its Mi- 
noriiy, to Tutorage, &c. By G, A. Dau- 
benton. 8vo. Pp. 88. Paris: 1812, 


Tue subject of this treatise is one of 
the most irpportant that can occur in re- 
Jation to human life. It concerns not 
-merely those who may be thought af pre- 

. gent to. be its immediate objec's ; but its 
influence extends to a remote posterity. 
At is often remarked .that such as was the 
character of a father, or grandfather, or 
great grandfather of-a family, such js that 
of his present descendants; and if a 
change of manners have caused some va- 
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riations in it, always allowing for the im 
perfections aid enlargements of tradition, 
—yet those variations have been’ much 
less, and much less operative, than in 
other families of different Characters, 
though of equal standing. “The mass of 
legislative enactments of any state that has 
long been advancing in civilization, ig too 
vast for the comprehension, and still more 
for the study of private individuals, To 
examine the whole, and to obtain a Satis- 
factory view of the reasons of'a few, is 


“the labour of a life ; atid only proféssional 


men can accomplish so much ; but the 
duties of the corjngal and parental state, 
are not confined to professionak men, but 
involve the whole-nation. There are small 
distinct treatises on ‘the. laws respectiag 
masters and their servants, -lendlords. and 
tenants, &c. which are very useful among 
the public at large, but none that we know 
of on this much more important subject, 
of family relation. How many persons 
are there among us, who if examined on 
the duties of a parent, to his child, on the 
authority allowed bim .by law, to act in 
his name, of contracts binding, or others 
wise, &c. could give distinct answers to 
such enquiries? The /egal character of 
the parental office, is but little known. — 
And why not? It is most surely of great 
interest,—of interest equally extensive as 
great. It is more than possible, also, that 
a tractate of legal instruction on this subs 
ject, might prove the means of recalling 
some of those who injuriously fill the of- 
fice of parent, from their present miscon- 
duct. They may transgress the laws, be- 


‘| cause they do not know them. They 


might behave themselves better, under 
better information. But whence is that 


to be obtained? The church declines it : 
the magistracy cannot be constantly hold- 
ing forth on this subject : lawyers are bad 
casuists on family affairs: whence then 


+ shall a parent obtain a lega/ knowledge of 


his situation ? Some small manual, found- 
ed on original, legal and religious prins 
ciples, might prove infinitely serviceable 
in .cases that are easily imagined. We 
might say the same of the mutual duties 
of husband and wife, legally considered 5 
and of children, and other relatives, to 
wards their principals: For these-reasons 
we distinguish ‘this volume. ‘The in- 
ientions of the author include a wide 
range, and are, as fuay naturally be exe 
pecied, applicuble, more particularly, to 
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the state of things in his own country 
We do not, therefore, so mueh recom- 
mend this work, as we recommend the 
subject, to the consideration of some pro- 
fessional gentleman, who desires to unite 
benevolence with popularity. . Neverthe- 
less, in justice to M. Daubenton, we in- 
sert a summary of his principles, with the 
nature and order of the articles on which 
he treats : —— 

Nothing is more likely to contribute to 
the domestic happiness of families, thana 
correct knowledge of the rights of mar- 
ried persons in their relation each to the 
other, and each toward their children ; 
with that of the just limits of power, ap- 
pertaining to a husband and a father,—of 


those of children towards their father and, 


mother, and those of guardians towards 
minors under their care. For want of 
proper instruction in their reciprocal du- 
ties, it is not uncommon to see all these 
rights, these duties, however invaluable to 
the present generation and prospectively 
to all who succeed them, either neglected, 
on the one hand, asif they did not exist, 
or exagg>rated on the other, as if they 
were unbounded, For want of instruc- 
tion on this subject, very little, and often, 
no, real internal tranquillity exists in fa- 
milies, It is then the duty of the legis- 
lator to direct his attention most carefully 
and explicitly to an object of such vast 
consequence. But, then the opposite ex- 
treme, is to be avoided with equal care ; 
because, the intention of providing Jaws 
for all cases that may happen, the desire 
of being very particular, may iead to dis- 
tressing and impracticable diffuseness, 
The legislator must, therefore, confine 
himself to the adoption of general and 
" customary expressions and regulations, the 
impart of which, nevertheless, may be, 
or may become, too loose or too restrict- 
ed. aaeee arises the utility of a body of 
magistrates, which may fix the import of 
these terms definitely, and restrain them, 
at all times, within certain bounds; may 
watch over the force given to them, and 
their application ;, this is properly the 
science of jurisprudence ; that is to say, 
a living sanction to the extension or res- 
triction of legal terms ;-—their true inter- 
pretation ;—as it affects our rights, our 
actions, our interests, in their relation to 
the rights, interests, and prosperity of 
society at large, 
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The author, therefore, besides adducing 
the-terms of the law, includes the deci- 
sions of the Courts, in explanation of 
those maxims, which in the law itself, 
may be too concisely expressed, or in 
terms too distant from those of ordinary 
life and conversation. 


He treats on the nature of the conjugal 
connection ; what constitutes it, and 
what injures it; of the administration of 
the community, and the acis of either 
party, relative to conjugal society ; of the 
dissolution of this society, and some of 
its consequences; of the division of the 
common property in that case, and the 
participation in debts incurred by it; of 
the necessary dispositions when one or 
both the parties has children by former 
wedlock ; of mutual agreements, by which 
property may be modified, and prevented 
from becoming the common property of 
the union ; of property acquired posterior 
to the union ; of separate debts; of spe- 
cial agreements ; of the rights of the hus- 
band over the property of the wife, not in- 
cluded in such agreements ; of life inte- 
rests; of alimony; of dower; of the 
husband’s power; of the obligations 
which result from marriage ; of the qua- 
lities and conditions necessary to the con- 
tracting of marriage ; forms necessary to 
the celebration of marriage ; of opposi- 
tions made, or intended to be made toa 
marriage ; of proceedings to set aside a 
marriage ; of paternity and filiation; of 
proofs necessary to establish the filiation 
of children bora in lawful wedlock ; of 
legitimate children, and the power of 
rendering them legitimate ; of the ac- 
knowledgment of natural children, their 
claims on the property left by father and 
mother, their heirs, in case they die in- 
testate, without issue ; of the rights of 
husband and wife to the property of col- 
lateral relations to either, when there are 
no .other heirs to either; of divorce, its 
forms and effects; of guardianship and 
tutelage ; guardianship by father or mo- 
ther ; by elder relations; by strangers ; 
causes ot the suspension, abrogation, or 
conclusion of guardianship ; of causes 
which incapacitate from guardianship ; of 
those which injoin it ; of the administra- 
tion of a guardian,—his powers, his duty, 
his accounts; of the expirztion of his. 
term and office, and of emancipation. 
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The Perpetual Balance ; or Book-keeping 
ty Double Extry, upon an improved Prin- 
ciple; exhibiting the General Balance, 
progressively and constantly, in the Jour- 
nal, without the Aid of the Leger. By 
John Lambert. Svo. pp. 104. Richard. 
son, Loudon : 1812. 


’ After the law of the land under which 
he lives and acts there is nothing of greater 
consequence to a dealer than the accuracy 
of his accounts. The stigma attending 
the disrepute of ‘‘ keeping bad accounts ” 
among that once thriving people, the 
Dutch, is well known; and rarely was it 
completely forgot, by those who had heard 
the charge against a merchant, to what- 
ever eminence he might afterwards rise. 

Among the numerous bankruptcies 
which weekly fill the pages of the Ga- 
zeite, we have reason to believe that 
some are occasioned by actual robberies 
committed by servants in the shape of 
perpetual pilferings of property; and 
others by falsehood of clerks, and persons 
in confidential situations. Mr. Lambert 
well observes, that no system of accounts 
ean force knaves to be honest ; neverthe- 
less, that by which they are exposed to 
the earliest detection, bids fairest to con- 
fine their frauds within the narrowest pos- 
sible extent. 

Says Mr. L, 

From the numerous delinquencies which 
have occurred within these few years, it must 
have been a source of considerable uneasiness 
to every commercial man, that he possessed 
no adequate check upon the persons in his em- 
ploy, who might convert his property to their 
use without the possibility of detection until 
the anneal adjustment ef accounts. In almo:t 
every case laid before the public, the offence 
bad been commited several months before the 
discovery was made ; whereas, had the parties 
possessed a method of -coming at the balance 
of their accounts, with greater ease and di:- 

tch than the presesit system affords, the fraud 
an all probability would never have taken 
place, or, if it had, might have been detected 
s00n enough to save their property, as well as 
the life of tie offender. 

Many a man, placed in a responsible situa- 
tion, has, either from indiscretion or distress, 
been induced to appropriate the property of 
his employer to bis own use; and it was 
certainly a great temptation in his mind, 
that the transaction could not be discovered 
for some months; at all events not till 
the annual closing of the accounts, by which 
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time he most likely flattered himself with 
being able to refund the sum he had ber- 
rowed. Yet, had the same man known that 
his conduct might be discovered within a few 
days, or even hours, he would, without 
doubt, have avoided the disgrace of such a 
disclosure. 


The true remedy for this evil we believ® 
to be frequent personal inspection ; and 
our 2uthor humbly proposes to facilitate 
that inspection, by means of an ad- 
ditional book, which he calls the Balance 
Sheet, or Journal, with an Index to Ac- 
counts payable and receivable, As the 
subject is of moment, we shall use th 
writer's own words. 


The following is a recapitulation of the 
books requisite to be kept upon the proposed 
plan, viz. ; 

PRINCIPAL BOOKS. 


The Day-Book. 
Balance-Sheet, or Journal. 
General Leger. 


SUBSIDIARY BOOKS, 


The Personal Account Leger. : 
Merchandise-Leger, or Warehouse- Book. 
Index to Accounts Payable aud Receivable. 
Bills Payable and Receivable. 

Cash. Book, @c. 

Of thepreceding Subsidiary-Books, the Per« 
sona/ Account Leger,and the /ndewlo Accounts 
Payable and Receivable, are the ouly additi- 
onal bouks required for any mode of Double 
Futry at present in use. The former is created 
merely by withdrawing all ihe personal heads 
from the General Leger, and, indeed, ean 
scarcely be called an additional book ; at least, 
no labour is incurred in consequence of such 
separation. The Index is then the ouly book 
which, from its novelty, requires any exples 
nation, The specimen given in this work is 
formed on a somewhat similar plan to the 
Bill book, It is, in short, a regular month- 
ly enumeration ofall the personal accounts 
payable and receivable in the same order as 
ihey are carried into the Balance-Sheet, or > 
Journal ; and, by being kept distinet, they 
present an voabroken list of every debit or cre- 
dit that takes place in the Personal Account 
Leger. A form of this nature is indispensae 
bly necessary, and arises out of the system, 
—of Perpetua! Balance, the chief principle 
of which, is the keeping the whole of ihe 
personal accounts under ihe general heads of 
** Accounts Payab/e” and * Accounts Re- 
ceivalle.” ovly’by a correct knowledge 
of the whole amount of those personal debits 
and credits that the proprietor is enthled to 
aseertain the real state of hisaffairs. It must, 
therefore, be evident, that by entering those 
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accounts every month, agreeable to the syste- 
matic plan laid down, the balance receivab'e 
and payable may be ascertained in a moment, 
and a most satisfactory check kept on the 
entries in the Balance Sheet and Personal 
Leger: but, by the usual mode, the amount 
of the personal heads cannot be ascertained 
without the tedious operation of picking off 
every debit and credit in the Leger, under all 
the disadvantages of error; and the smallest 
fraction will often occasion the labour of 
weeks to discover it. 


A merchant may often adopt a hint 
from a treatise like the present, though he 
vary it to suit the general concerns of his 
business : — when the mere knowledge 
that he attends to such statements, though 
privately, or after his own manner, may 
do more by way of deterring those who 
otherwise might sink under temptation, 
than all the threats and penalties of the law. 

_ We repeat, therefore, our conviction, 
that frequent personal inspection by the 
principal has preserved many youths from 
the gallows : it cannot be too strongly re- 
commended and inforced. But, there is, 
also, another maxim never to be lost sight 
of, thatof training up the youth in prin- 
ciples so correet—so precise—that integri- 
ty should be at all times more than a match 
for temptation ; and Conscience, should pro- 
tect the servant while it also governs and 
controls the actions and dealings of his 
master, 


A Succinct Account of the Civil Regula- 
‘tions, comprised in. the Jewish Law, the 
Ordinances of Menu, the Ta Tsing Leu 
Lee, the Zend Avesta, the Laws of Solon, 
“the Twelve Tables of Rome, the Assises 
of Jerusalem, and the Koran ; by Bryant 
Barrett, of Gray’s Inn: and in the Salic 
Law, Laws of the Ripuarians, Alemans, 
Bavarians, Visigoths, Burgundians, Os- 
trogoths, Lombards, Thucingians, Frisons, 
and Saxons; by George Spence, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo. 
pp- 393. London, Reed, 1812. 


_. The Italian proverb, “ other times, 
ather manners,” will always stand good 
in a certain degree ; yet the influence of 
former times on present manners will, 
nevertheless, continue evident long, very 
long, to a penetrating eye. The disposi- 
tions and habitudes of human nature may 
be considered as institutions prescribed by 


the deity : the regulations depending on 
local conveniengies or attachments, are 
subjected: to human wisdom and skill. 
Individual preservation is a law of our 
nature : affection for posterity is written 
on the heart, for we find it in all nations. 
It may be necessary to enjoin children to 
** honour father and mother,” but to 
bind parents to support their offspring re- 
quires no authority from the state. Pros 
perty is the creature of society; and di- 
rectly as property wo the necessity of 
regulation begins with it. Society, which 
creates property, insists on retaining an 
interest in it; usually demands a portion 
of the usufruct of it, participates in its 
advantages during the life of the owner, 
and controuls his disposal of it at his 
decease. By means of property society 
keeps its hold of the individual also, de- 
mands his assistance, and enforces his 
obedience. Society prescribes the mode 
in which that property shall descend, and 
protects, if need be, its safe descent to 
those to whom it is destined. Such were 
the intenticns of wise men in early ages, 
before property became so multifarious, 
and the modes of holding and enjoying 
it so innumerable. A nation of hunters 
and fishers had occasion for few legal 
niceties : an agricultural people was un- 
der no obligation to provide against the 
accidents of a commercial state. The 
laws of such a dand might differ essen- 
tially from those by which another sove- 
reignty governed the property of its sub- 
jects at sea. Nevertheless, there was, 
there is, and there always will be, many 
things in which the principles of original 
justice are applicable at all times. Land 
still furnishes the support of man, gene- 
rally speaking, his clothing, his food, and 
his enjoyments. The relations of human 
life are still the same as ever they were; 
and the principle of property descending 
to the posterity of its possessor is so strong 
ly interwoven with our feelings, that it 
may be said, according to the maxim 
** use is second nature,”’ to be now a part 
of ourselves. : 
Under these circumstances, to mention 
no others, there is a gratification of 
somewhat better than mere curiosity in - 
examining the provisions of former times, 
and other.countries, to insure these pure 
poses. We may therein trace mueh 
common to ourselves with them, and 


| much so different, that the cause of that 
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difference excites all our powers of en- 
guiry. , 

A lcgislator perfectly original is a cha- 
racter unknown to history. In whatever 
age of the world a chief has attempted to 
form laws for his people, he has found 
manners, customs, and prejudices, pos- 
sessing all the force of laws, existing 
among them. Supposing these to be be- 
neficial, he incorporates them into his 
code; if they are indifferent, no wise 
Jeader will set himself unnecessarily to 
enforce their extinction. If, indeed, a 
superior advantage offers by the introduc- 
tion of better principles, or the sanction 
of higher authority, then will such ad- 
vantage be appealed to, and experience 
will determine its efficacy. In this sense, 
we say, that neither Solon nor Zoroaster 
was an original legislator; we add, not 
even Moses, nor perhaps Menu. But 
supposing Menn to be elder than Moses, 
we should without reluctance have placed 
his institutes before those of the Hebrew 
prophet ; since by that position only can 
we obtain distinct ideas of what particu- 
lars were adopted by the legislator of the 
chosen tribes, from former times, or of 
these which he dropped, by simply not 
enjoining them. [This is independentof 
the question on the authenticity of all the 
code passing under the name of Menu, 
as we now have it.] Mr. Barrett has 
abandoned this advantage. But, when 
we read in the history of Abraham of that 
patriarch’s keeping the divine, 1. charges, 
2. commandments, 3. statutes, 4. laws— 
Gen. xxvi. 5.—we cannot suppose that 
all these four words mean the same thing: 
and if they mean different divisions of 
the same code of jaws, then the legal 
dispensation under which the patriarch 
lived bad arrived at a state far from crude 
or simple ; otherwise it could not have 
afforded four general distinctions worthy 
of enumeration and record. Whatever 
portion of these Moses adopted, he was 
so far not an original legislator. How 
these distinctions could be maintained 
without written documents, we are to- 
tally at a loss to conceive. We find in 
p- cecxlviii. of this dicourse, a note on 
this subject, that needs correction. 


The custom of seducing legal acts into 
writing, is of very high antiquity. History 
first attributes it to the Babylonians ; Goguet 
gurl Osigine des Loix, t. 1 p. 595 but there 
is ground for contending that oiher mations 
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have quite as good a claim to the invention. | 
Moses oilers a written instrument of divorce, 
Deut. xxiv. 3. Menu directs the reducing | 
into writing, evidence concerning boundaries, — 
Inst. Of Hindu Law, c. viii. art. 255. The - 
Egyptians, whose written laws have been early 
celebrated, directed all legal proceedings, 
from the commencement of suit, to be written. 
Goguet ut supra, p. 69. I cannot here help | 
regretting, that historians, in their accounts 
of Egypt, which had a written Code pro- 
bably as carly as any country, and as replete 
with wisdom, should have confined thems 
selves almost entirely to the detail of her. pee 
nal system and political institutions. The 
Jews made use of written contracts concetne 
ing land, long before the fall of Babylon 
and it appears, from the prophet Jevemiah, | 
that most of the present formalities custom- 
ary in deeds, were then in use among the 
Jews. The deed he mentions was ‘signed — 
and sealed up, but by the purchaser solely 5” 
the money was weighed, and the payment and 
subscription were regularly attested by indorses 
ment. It appears also to have been written 
in a book or inrolled, and a counter-part of 
it was kept, vide Jerem. cap. xxxii. vs 7, et 
seq. Pleadings at Athens were written, and 
the reader may see in the prefatory discourse 
of Sir W. Jones, to his speeches of Isaus, 
an account of an Athenian suit detailed, with 
the usual ingenuity and learning of that ad- 
mirable scholar, The forms of actions and 
pleadings at Rome, were only known by the 
patrician and senatorial families, and jealous- 
ly veiled from tae inspection of the vulgar.in 
the custody of the priests, till revealed by Cu. 
Flavius, secretary to Appius Claudius Cee. 
ens, who contrived to get inspection and 
make a copy of them, which he immediately- 
published to the people. 


The writer overlooks the’ very case 
marked by Menu, “‘ evidence concerning 
boundaries,” of which we have an in- 
stance in the history of Abraham, Gen. 
xxiii. 16. ‘* Abraham weighed to Ephron 
the silver—four hundred shekels of silver, 


current money with the merchant. And 
the field of Ephron—which was in Mach- 
phelah—which was before Mamre—the 
field—the cave which was therein—and 
all the trees that were in the field—also, 
in all the border round about—were made 
sure to Abraham—for a possession—in 
the presence of all the children of Heth 
—before all that went in at the gate of 
the city.” Is it possible to abstract a 
modern deed of sale more particularly, 
either as to the number or nature of the 
particulars ?—and, connected with the re- 
ligious dispensation under which Abraham 
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lived, is not the inference strong, that 
legislation was in a forward and extended 
state; a state too. forward and extended 
to be supported without written docu- 
ments? If we allow Menu the atitiquity 
of Abraham, he ought to be placed be- 
fore Moses. Compare also what a bro- 
ther. Reviewer has said on the Look buried 
with the body, in reporting on Mr. Good's 
Job, in our Jast volume. 

The great advantage of the Mosaic code 
is, that it has come down to us with few, 
if'any, interpolations. If it has suffered, 
it has been rather by abstraction than by 


addition, The Jews themselvés allow’ 


fourteen omissions; but additions and 
comments claiming the authority of the 
original are happily banished to the bulky 
tomes of the Targum. . We cannot. affirm 
that the editors of Menu, in different 
ages, have been equally serupulous; and 
the mass of enactments bearing the name 
of Zoroaster (the Zend Avesta, or urd} 


is probably an accumulation, neither from’ 


his hand, nor from his a 


. We are obliged to Mr. Barrett for. 


placing an epitome of each of these codes 
by the side of the others, thereby affurd- 
Ing an easy opportunity of comparison. 
He has added notes, also, which contain 
both information and amusment. We 
heartily wish,—as hinted in our last, on 
Mr. Beames’s “Translation of Glanville,” 
—that the Welsh Jaws had not been over- 
looked... Fey would: have maintained a 
place by the side of the codes here intro- 
duced, with great credit: and'though we 
shall not assign their origin, as now ex- 
tant, to the earliest ages, yet portions of 
them seem to be truly primitive, The 
Christian compilers dropped the Druidi- 
cal part. of them; bat were this restored, 
We conjecture that Selon and Lycurgus 
must certainly give place to their elders; 
aud possibly Zoroaster’; to name no others. 
Oar intention, in the present article, 
ig rather to, notice such laws as_.now affect 
ourselves.. We shall offer, therefore, but 
a slight notice of the principles inculcated 
by Zoroaster ; a sage we presume but litile 
known among us. a 
_.As the support and best wealth of a country 
depends tipoh the cultuse of it, tillage seems 
to have-been an object of peculiar solicitud- 
with Zerdusht ; he. never speaks of the cule 
livator but with the addition of “the is 
ciple of abundance,’’ or source of ,wealih,” 
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or some similar expression ; indeed it appears, 
that from them were derived the sole riches 
of Persia. To refuse therefore the domestie 
animal or the villager the just recompence of 
their labours was deemed a heavy offence, and 
the guilty refuser was punished with 800 and 
1000 lashes in this life, and as many yeats of 
hell in the next. Every attention appears to 
have been paid to the security of the ealti- ' 
vator ; the fields were guarded before harvest, | 
and the flocks upon the roads. 

The value of the dog is highly eelebrated ; 
striking him was a punishable offence. To - 
sow grain and herbs, to plant trees, to irrie 
gate the soil, to feed flocks, and to increase - 
and propagate them and domestic animals, 
gave pleasure to the earth. A silver or golden * 
bell, the fine for and expiation of crinie,: 
was hung at the ueck of the labouriug,ox, 
given also in part of expiation : their utens 
cils are to be made with care and to be hard. 
Agriculture and turning the land is compared 
to a man embracing his friend, and a father 
his childsen ; it was the purest aci of the law, * 
and Zoroaster declared that he wlio sowed the> 
earth witlt good grain and did it with purity, 


fulfilled with the whole extent of it, and was 


as-great in the sightof Ormuzd, as if he had. 
given being to 100. creatures, 1000 producs 
tions, or repeated 10,000, prayers. 


It is very perplexing to find slavery in- 
conjunction with polity in all parts of the- 
world, and in every stage of human so«” 
ciety. It'appears to have been almost as- 
natural to society, as the difference of 
ranks. Where was it not?) Where és it: 
not? It could, however, have-been but: 
a distinct species of. servitude; a species~ 
of payment for debts, which a prudent: 
man would strain his endurance to the ute> 


‘most in order to avoid, and a wise maw: 


would prefer to that hopeless rotting inv 
jail which disgraces. modern times, which» 
does not affect to think of making’ pays* 
ment; nor institute any means by which’ 
payment may be made. ; 


The slave trade was carried on in Greece 
as regularly as lately in our West-Indies, and 
Athens had its slave market. Mitford's Hise 
tory of Greece, vol. i. p. 426. The manu- 
factures of Athens were carried on by them, 
Da Pauw, sect. ii. art. 6. There: frag-. 
ment of Iscus in defence of one _Eumathies- 
who had beena slave, and after manuinission 
established a banking-house at Athens. In 
the commerce of this republic we find the 
origin of bills of exchange. One Stratocles, a 
mefcliant from the Euxine, received a sum of 
money at Athens; the son of another» mer-: 
chant, also from the Euxine, applied to-hime 


for ity offeting him an order upou his 
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for the amount, which the payee might there 
receive upon his return. Stratocles was glad 
of the opportunity, as it would secure his mo- 
ney from the pirates and the Lacedemonian 
croisers ; but, like a cautious trader, enquired 
who was to pay hii the money, should his 
father in the Euxine refuse to honour the or- 
der or pay the contents, ‘* Ta éesarutva, 
upon the payee’s presenting it, and if he 
sheuld not find the drawer at Athens upon 
his return. The latter, therefore took him 
to Pasio his banker, aman of very large pro- 

rity at Athens, who, according to Demosth, 

hormion, died worth 20 talents’. This man 
undertook to be responsible in such event for 
the money. See Isocrates. 


The abstracts from the systems of law 
enumerated in the title-page, are given 
by Mr. Barrett with much perspicuity 
He has not, perhaps, sufficienily discern- 
ed the dependance of some of them on 
principles previously promulgated, as 1s 
Notorious in the instance of the Koran, 
much of which Mahomet found already 
practised among his people ; anc, in some 
cases not acknowledged by Mr B. (as the 
marriage 0| two sisters.) He might have 
made, too, the same excuse for other lJe- 
gislators as Solon made for himself, that 
they gave the best code of laws, not that 
they could devise, but that their people 
could bear. He seems to discern an ap- 
proach to decrepitude in the Chinese em- 
pire, which others may not think certain : 
=—they yet keep Europeans at a distance, 
His facilitating oar acquaintance with that 
curious document of feudal times, ‘‘ the 
Assizes of Jerusalem,” is extremely com- 
mendable ; especially as he thinks some 
of the laws of our early Henries were 
borrowed from parts of it. The crusades 
have lately risen in popular estimation ; 
and though it was fashionable, some years 
ago, to use allusions to them proverbially 
as a term of reproach, yet more exact in- 
quiries appear to have convinced the 
learned that but for them christianity bad 
been overwhelmed, and with it liberty, 
property, science, national honour, and 
public spirit. 

From the statement given by Mr. 
Spence of the laws of the ‘‘ Barbarians,” 
we discern the full power of those reci- 
procal bonds by which superiors were 
bound to their inferiors, as well as the 
inferiors to their lords, The king himself 
eould only claim his =P inted share of 
the spoils taken and it he offered to 


tend his privilege, he exposed himself to 
a rude rebuff. Of this Mr. Spence tran- 
scribes a curious instance fiom Gregory 
of Tours, ‘ 


«* About this time,” (A.D. circ. 486) says 
Gregory of Tours, ‘* ma y churches were 
despoiled by the army of Clovis, for he was 
yeta pagan. In particular they took from a 
certain church a vase of wonderful size aud 
beauty. The bishop (St. Remigius) to whose 
church it belonged, sent a messenger to the 
king, intreating that the above mentioned 
vase night be returned to his church, the 


king listened to the request, and said to the. 


messenger, ‘ follow us to Soissons, for there 
every thing that we have taken is to be di- 
vided, and if the vase shal! come to my lot, I 
will comply with the wishes of the bistiop.’ 
When they had come to Soissons, the whole 
mass of spoil being placed in the midst, the 
king addressed the multitude, saying, ‘ 1 be- 
seech you, bravest of warriors, do not deny 
me this vase over and above my share.’ Most 
of them were inclined to comply, but one 
barbarian of a havgnty, viclent temper, raised 
up his battle axe, and with a violent blow, 
forced it into the. vase, erying with a lood 
voice, * Nothing shalt you receive but your 
just share.’ Greg. Turon, |. 2, ¢. 27.- 


The duty of a vassal is much better une 
derstood among us, generally, than that 
of a lord: because somewhat of vas- 
salage, though in the mildest orm, is exe 
tant among our copyholders, says Mr. 8. 


—The bold freedom of the western war- 


rior acknowledged no obedience without pros 


tection, no service without reward, no dot 

without equivalent ; his high and proud spint 
told him that the lord might belie his faith to 
his man, as well as the laiter to the former; 
he therefore on his part required to be main- 
tained in his possessions against every intrue 
der, and his person guarded frm every mee 
nace, even from the violence of the lord 
himself, that the service required, and which 
could not be done by himself, might be done 
by another or commuted; that his service 
should be repaid; that the honour and per- 
son of the feudatory and his family should be 
as sacred to the lord, as that of the latter to 
his vassal; and, finally, that all diflerences 
between them should be submitted to the 
jodgment of their fellow men. Should the 
ord dare to wrong his man by imprisonment, 
without regard and conusance of the court, 
his peers should - pp go to ~ lord and 

ise justice, and the putting of him u 

"The bold freedom with, the 
temonstrance of the fellow men is conceived, 
is liar to the warriors of the” west. 


ire,” shall they say to him, “nous avons 
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entendu gue vous avés tel nostre per aresté, 
si vous prions et requerrons si destroitement 
@om nous povons et devons que vous le faites 
delivrer suns.delai et que vous le faites par 
vostre court.” If the lord refused the ree 
guired justice, the prisons migit be furced, 

he fendatory released, and reinstated and 
maintained in his seizin by his peers, with 
‘arms, against all but the body of the lord 
alone. es if the lord opposed the delive- 
rance, they told him, ‘ Sire, vous estes nos- 
tre Seignor et encontre de vostre cors nous ne 
porterons nie armes ne ne ferons chose a 
force, et puis que vous nous defendes a force 
noire per qui est pris ef emprisonné sans egart 
‘et sans conoissance de court, nous vous gagons 
tous ensemble, et chascun pour soi dou ser- 
vice gue nous vous devons tant que vous nos- 
tre per aiés delivré ou fait delivrer, ou die la 
raison pourquoi vous ne le devez faire et tel 
que court Tesgarde ou conoisse.” Whilst 
justiee continued to be denied by the lord, 
all service was withheld by his men, and the 
same conduct was observed when the man 
summoned his Jord in his court for debt, or 
any other cause, unless the lord appeared to 
the summons and satisfied the demand or did 
the right required within fifteen days, and 
three more superadded as some palliative to the 
spirit that could ill brook any limited appoint- 
ment of time, but for battle. On default he 
was summoned for a new period of forty days, 
and two days, at the expiration of which 
time, if the lord still continued obstinate, 
the man waged his service ; but the year and 
‘a day gone by, the vassal made a fresh de- 
mand upon his lord on his faith delied, and 
asstmbling his peers, required them to join 
him in refusing their service also; the man 
himself, throwing off all duty, was free to 
ates serve wherever he pleased, and the 
ord lost the benefit of every feudatory of his 
court. Similar justice and withdrawing of 
‘s@tvice, or distraibing thé lord, as itis term- 
ed, might be required even by a stranger, if 
his debt, his right, or his claim were record- 
ed by the court. The same rute extended to 
the highest. A remarkable instance of the 
independance of the feadatories occurred with 
regard to the traditioner of their laws. Mes- 
sire Raoul de Tabarie was the best lawyer in 


dom possessed. King Aimeri, without re- 
and conuzance of court, dismissed, or 
rather isseed an order of banishment against 
shim: the feudatory demanded to be put upon 
the court and the judgment of his peers; and 
offering at the same ume the ultimate plea of 
onour, tendered his pledge to fight any man 
in the kingdom, from the lowest to the high- 
‘est. Aiwmeri refused the doubtful test, which 
‘continued to remain in court unmatched, and - 


the peers offered the feddatoty the waiver of 
their service, insisting he should not depart, 
Vou. XI. (Lit, Pan. March, 1813.) 
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but be majntained : but Raoul de Tabare, pres 
ferring the peace of his country to his own 
immediate rights and the revenge of his pers 
sonal quarrel, quitted, with unblemished ho» 
nour and faith, a kingdom whose sovereign 
was the foremost to belie his owns Nat so 
the bold Baron of Baruch, and others: as- 
sembling their fellow peers, they renounced 
the authority that refused them justice, re- — 
seized their fiefs by force, and the quarrel 
was only § by the return of the so- 
vereign to the duties he had abandoned. 

Was not this the principle on which 
the field of Runnymede was crowded by ’ 
baro:s in combination against their king ? 
John forgot the reciprocity of his duties 
to his subjects. Such a state of things 
demanded a race of heroes. Every lord 
had his retinue of “ tall fellows ;*’ and a 
man of courage was a personage of im- 
portance to the first noble of the land; 
as sayeth the excellente olde balade of 
Time's alteration." 


The nobles of our land 
Were much delighted then, 

To have at their command , 
A crew of lusty men’; 

Which by their coats were known, 
Of tawny, red, and blue, 

With crests on their sleeves shewn, 
When this old coat was new. 


The cowardice that abandoned the 
country did not deserve to reap the fruits 
of valour: if absent a year and a day, 
his land was forfeited ; the bold man who 
possessed it, prevailed against the dastard 
who had forsaken it. ‘ 

Then, too, youth of the superior class 
were of ‘ iron aspect,” with our fifth 
Henry ; and like him ‘could win a lady 
by vaulting into the saddle with armo 
on the back ;” — could “ buffet for her 
love, and bound their horse for her fa- 
vours.” War was their life.” 

What was the condition of the fair sex 
exposed to the codrtship of such .rough 
suitors, we learn from the following pas- 
sage, which however uncouth the usage 
it records, may appear, probably describes 
a safeguard for a damsel’s honour, in those 
days of bold adventure, not to be im- 
pugned without consideration. 

At twelve years of age the female might de- 
mand her fief, after which, and proof of. tree 
age, she ought further to demand of the lont 
three sufficient barons, from among whom tg 
choose a husband ; ‘but the modesty and pride 
of the female protected her fief, utitik the 
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lord thought fit to pay the compliment of pro- 
posing them himself. This, under the rude 
- appellation of a summons to take a husband, 
was performed by any number of feudatories, 
not less than two, deputed by the lord, and a 
third representing himself. These waited 
-upon the damsel in her castle, or the hall 
where she resided, and he who represented 
the lord, addressed her ia the following terms: 
—‘* Lady, I offer you, on the part of my 
Jord (waming him), three barons (whom 
** he also named), and summon you on the 
_“ part of my lord, that on (such a day) you 
** make choice of, and take one of the three 


The Errors of Universalism. 


[196 


Here we must close our account of 
this volume, which though for the most 
part consisting of transcription and com- 
pilation, has demanded the exereise of 
considerable patience and labour,—not un- 
attended by research and legal knowledge. 
The immediate occasion of composing it 
was, to serve as an introduction to Mr. 
Barrett's Translation of the Code Napo- 
leon, a work, not of Napoleon himself, 
though son of a Corsican Attorney, but 
of Cambaceres, now Arch-Chancellor of 


** barons I have named to you; and to this. 
««T bring to witness these men of the lord | 
who are here as his court: "=—this repeated | 
‘three times, they retired. The mandate of 
the chief admitted of no refusal; on neglect 
of appearance and choice on the day appoint. 
-ed, the lord instantly seized her fief into his 
own hands, and kept it until female modesty 
and reserve, subdued by the rigour of the 
measure, submitted to accept a husband ; and, 
upon this condition, her estates were returned 
to her, on paying a year's profits of them, or 
such other fine as the court thought fit to im- 
se. The barons offered must be of rank 
equal with the female, or of her last husband 
if she were widow and guardian. If she 
dared to choose any other, it was a forfeiture 
of her fief, and for the honour of honourable 
times, itis to be hoped that the temptations of 
avarice were not often listened to by a supe- 
rior, in cruelly excluding from this number a 
known admirer, or making up that number 
From the enemies of her family, for the pur- 
‘pose of extorting a refusal. A woman past 
‘sixty was exempted from the rude ceremonial 
sof the feudal court, provided she was honest 
eriough to avow her age, and further alledged 
* that ‘marriage was ordained to multiply the 
world without sin, which the compiler of 
the Assizes of Jerusalein very gravely sen 
it is impossible for a woman past sixty to do, 
.. With this exception, every woman owed her 
‘Marriage to him, of whom she held by ser- 
vice of body. Homage, or to acknowledge 
herself the lord’s man was an impossibility 
‘dispensed with in her regard, but upon mar- 
riage her homage and service was performed 
by her husband, who might thereupoh sur- 
sender the estate to the lord, and bar her 
heirs, as has been mentioned before, 


What better origin can we suppose for 
‘the enchanted castles, giants, and magi- 
cians of romance? e dragons were 
the centinels.on duty, and the knight wha 
vanquished them, and obtained his spouse, 
was as happy—~as &amodern adventurer re- 
turning frgm an expedition to Gretna 
Green, 


Napoleon's Empire. In separating the 
subjects here treated from that body, Mr, 
B. has done a favour to the public ; and it 
_is but just to his merits and civility to re- 
| fer to his labours such of our readers as 
wish for an acquaintance sufficient, but 

not over burthening to the mind and me- 
, Mory, with subjects now apparently rather 
| curious than useful, as legal studies. We 
must take leave, however, to think, that. 
to general readers, and especially to read- 
ers of history, they have considerable 
value. Much have we wished, in our time, 
that historians had filled up the chasms 
between famine, and pestilence and war, 
with information derived from the insti- 
tutions and customs, or even prejudices of 
the people whose history they related. 
No part of Herodotus is more valuable 
than what he reports on such subjects ; 
and modera historians always include such 
matters in their compositions, So far as 
it goes this volume may supply deficiencies 
of the nature hinted at, aud to commend 
it for such services is less an act of favour. 
than of justice. 


The Errors of Universalism, or the Doc- 
trine of the Non-Eternity of future Pu 
nishment contrary to Scripture and dangers 
ous to Society. 2to. pp. 23, price 1s. 6d, 
Rivington, London, 1812. 


Tue writer of this pamphlet, has pros 
bably later intelligence on the prevalence 
of the doctrine he sets himself about ta 
expose, than we have. We remember 
Elkanah Winchester, and other patrons 
of the sentiment, many years ago ; but, 
that it has lately “‘ gained rapidly very nue 
merous proselytes,” we did not know. 

There are a variety of errors existing, 
but held by so small a portion of rational 
people, that to confute them is like wasting 


| powder and shot at crows ; among these we 
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have been used to reckon what was then 
called Universal Redemption. The writer 
before us very properly appeals to Scrip- 
ture; Matt. xxx. 46, the genuineness of 
which he establishes by quoting the co- 
pies and versions. Had he ever heard the 
heads of the sect discourse, he would not 
have hoped to have discomfited them by a 
performance so limited in its object, and 
embracing so few of what they deem ar- 
guments. 


The Juvenile Spectator ; Part the Second. 
By Arabella Argus. Sm. 8vo. Pp. 220. 
Darton, London, 1812. 


Mrs. Arcus continues her labours 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 
And, as we guess, finds rhe use of her 
0 encrease in facility. Our opinion of 

er first volume may be seen, Lit. Pan. 
vol. ix. p. 474. The second seems to be 


improved, in consequence of hints the old’ 


lady twas received: we shall allow her to 
explain her intentions in her own words. 


My work is nota history of faults, but alittle 
volame of foibles, mistakes, forgets, &c. &c. 
nor do | care how soon you cramp my scribe 
bling propeusity, and by casting off your old 
habits, give me an opportunity of taking my 
leave, with a ‘* concise abridgment of juve- 
nile errors,” reduced into a pocket volume 
In truth, L compare my present attempt to 
a peninsula, which unites climates different 
in salubrity, and consequently in produce. 
Darien or Panama, presents itse!f to my 
hundred eyes at this moment. I compare 
the southern clime to the season of youth, 
when the ductile mind receives the culture 
of education, and blossoms beneath the gra- 
cious beams ot instruction : that season passes, 
and you enter on the nonbernclime, which, 
like the world, owns all the varied changes 
of desolation and. prosperity ; elevated situa- 
tions and deep obscurity, where, if not pre- 
pared for the frowns as well as the smiles of 
fortune, you will become wanderers in a land, 
where you might sojourn and be moderately 
happy. I see some of you look doubtingly, 
you cannot understand how chiidren can be 
eccounted so happy while engaged in learning 
lessons and attending to masters, God forbid 
that I should describe any stage of life as di- 
vested of comforis, of numberless enjoy- 
ments ; but I am so persuaded of one truth, 
viz. that the mind must be trained and regu- 
lated ere it can attain any permanent happi- 
ness in this life, that we cannot too ear/ya 
ply our ‘ hearts to wisdom.” Nor is this all ; 
the endowments of the mind are highly be- 


Juvenile Spectator.— Address to the Public, &c. 


coming; not more for the improvement of 
} our ideas, but those habits of application they 
necessarily require ; yetare there minor charats 
of character, actually indispensable, and in 
none more than *ehildren—I1 mean, gentle. 
ness, humility, and duty. It is these qualities 
which will lead you safely into the world-— 
thus prepared, you engage the esteem of the 
good, and are too just to yourselves to be in- 
fluenced by the example of the erring. _ 


An Address to the Public, on an important 
Subject, connected with the Renewal of the 
Charter of the East-Iudia Company. By 
R. Hall, A.M. 810. Pp. 31. Conder. 
London, 1812. 


Tue renewal of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Charter, furnishes an opportunity 
of which several excellent men are de- 
sirous of availing themselves to obtain legis- 
lative protection to their efforts for convert- 
ing the natives of India, and for the pers 
sons efployed in that service. This is an 
eloquent exhortation, in favour of that 
proposal. Mr. Hall pleads the cause of 
Christianity well. We doubt, however, 
whether he is fully awareof the difficulties 
private persons — we mean those bearing 
no character acknowledged by the home 
powers—must meet with, in such an uh- 
dertaking. ‘The political governors abroad 
will ask those who arrive in India, what 
pledge they have given at home, what tes< 


. timonials they bring out with them, from 


authorities known to public offieers im 
India? If the introduction be satisfactory, 
well: but if not, as was the case lately 
with a number of missionaries from Ames 
tica, would it not be a dereliction of duty 
to take such persons under patronage, and’ 
foster them, though strangers anda liens ? 
That they should be imprisoned, we do 
not say ;—but the mere possibility of the 
admission of enemies, to‘ spy the naked- 
ness of the land,” is a serious considera- 
tion to the agents of a government, whose . 
seat is distant half the globe. In fact, the 
leading defect in the pamphlets written to 
favour private missionaries, is, that the’ 
writer so seldom puts himself in the place. 
of governors, &c. abroad, and obviates 
the difficulties which officers in that situa- 
tion cannot escape. That all persons on 
British ground should experieuee Britisty 
protection and safety, is highly proper.: 
_Far be it from.us to impeach the principle. 


That themselves of good character 
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end talents should enjoy security in their 
eceriions to do good, is proper also ; bat, 
politicians high in stations of trust, will in- 
sist that proof of this goodness be furnish- 
‘ed, before they sanction its operations. A 
tract detailing the means of such satisfac- 
tory security, would do more to answer 
the objections of opponents, than twenty 
addresses like this of Mr. Hall, though 
well written, well reasoned, calmly urged, 
and setting the proposed exertions in the 
most favorable light, national, political, 
civil, and religious, 


Report of the Proceedings under Commis- 
sions of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol |e- 

- livery for the County of York, held at the 
Castle of York, before Sir Alexander 

Thomson, Kuight, one of the Barons. of 

- the Exchequer ; and Sir Simon Le Blanc, 
Knight, one of the Justices of the Court 
of King’s Bench ; from the 2d to the 12th 
of January 1813. From the Short-hand 
Notes of Mr. Gurney. To which are sub- 
joined Two Proclamations, issued in con- 
seqvente of the Result of those Proceed- 
ings. London : Printed by Luke Hansard 
and Sons, near Lincoln's-Iun-Fields. 


TRANSACTIONS, in consequence of 
which, no fewer than seventeen persons 
were executed at York, in one day, ought 
to be recorded, in some better manner 
‘than by newspapers. Such a sacrifice 
to justice, as it coul/ not take place, we 
hope, in our country, buat on lawful 
grounds, and substantial reasons, should vin- 
dicate itself to the country at large, and 
to posterity, by a correct statement of 
facts, whence any reader may draw his 
own inferences. 
to avoid the imputation of eruel and re- 
lentless rigour, as of indifference to the 
laws of the land, and to the peace of any 
part, or district of his majesty’s dominions. 

We have no reasow to doubt the accu- 
acy of this Report ; the long practice of 
the short-hand writer, Mr. Gurney, 
leaves nothing to wish for on Yhat head. 
A concise history of the previous tamults 
is added ; obtained from good authority ; 
but the writer does not appear to have 
resided on the spot, or to have known 
intimately the state of parties. We allude 
particularly to Nottingham, -where the 
mischief commenced ; and where princi- 
ples known a few years ago, under the 


It is equally necessary | 


Report of the Trials of the Luddites at York, 


appellation of jacobinical, were so long 
and so strongly avowed by some masters, 
that at length they turned the heads of 
their men. 

On the first difference between master 
and man, the lower class took up the 
principle of doing themselves justice ; and 
not being suppressed in time with vigour, 
they acquired strength, till their. views 
extended much beyond their own benefit, 
or that of their townsmen—to the refor- 
mation of the government, and of the 
whole empire. Very little pity for the 
deluded superiors was expressed by those 
who knew the facts at the time,—as for 
the inferiors they deserved mingled pity 
and punishment. The machinery around 
Nottingham being destroyed, orders were 
stopped, and the men found that demo- 
lishing lace-frames did not increase work, 

The ediior thus describes these ma- 
chines, 


The frames used in this manufacture are 
of a very delicate texture, and rendered uses 
less by a single blow from a heavy instrument, 
they seldom, from their first ve sp carried 
on the work of destruction openly, or in large 
bodies, but watched the opportunity of effect- 
ing individually, or in small pare 
ties, under cover of the night, and in » 
where the machinery was least protected. 
This purpose was aided by the circumstances, 
in which the manafacture is carried on in the 
vicinity of Nottingham. The frames, whieh 
are of considerable value, commonly belon, 
not to the persons by whom they are worked, 
but either to the master manufacturers, or to 
individuals unconnected with the trade, who 
let them to the artizans at a weekly rent; 
and thus the frames are scattered in detached 
houses about the country, and are usually in 
the custody of persons who have no interest in 
protecting them from violence.. 

In the neighbouihood of Nottingham, 
which was the focus of turbulence, the 
malcontents organized themselves into 
regular bodies, awd held nocturnal meete 
ings, at which their future plans were are 
ranged. And, probabiy with the view of ine 
spiting their adverents with confidence, they 
gave out, that they were under the command 
of one leader, whom they designated by the 
fictitious name of Nedd. Ludd, or General 
Ludd, calling themselves Ludds, Tudders, or 
Laddites, There is no reason to believe that 
there was in truth any one leader. Ineach 
istrict, where the disaffection prevailed, the 
most aspiring man assumed the local 
arity, and became General Ludd of his own 


‘district. These petty tyrants, doubtless, took 


their tone from the centre of the operation, 
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but not (30 for as has been traced) from any 
individual. 

Under this system the Luddites, in the 
winter months, desiroyed a very considerable 
number of stocking and lace frames, and in- 
fused such a terror into the owners of all, as 
to drive them to the precaution of removing 
thetn from the villages and lone houses, and 
placing them for security in warehouses, where 
they could be protected from injury. The 
evils, which the misguided journeymen pro- 
pgsed to remedy by their measures, were of 
necessity much aggravated by throwing a 
greater number of hands out of work. 

From Nottingham the disposition spread 
northward, and Yorkshire became the 
seat of disturbance. The rioters met a 
check at Mr. Cartwright’s mill at Raw- 
folds; our authority is an ear witness,— 
the night was too dark fo: eye witness, 
where. seven or eight men certainly fell ; 
in the sequel the public force was obliged 
to be active; many were taken and 
brought to justice. A list of sixty-four is 
annexed; with the result of their accu- 
sations. Government forbore from prose- 
cuting some, thinking them deluded by 
their fellows: some were sentenced to 
transportation: some were hanged, 

Very seldom has history to record be- 
ginnings apparently so trivial, ending so 
barbarously : a dispute between journey- 
men and their masters, about wages, pro- 
ceeds to deliberate outrage, attack of 
tesidence, and murder, of malice prepense / 
That many other gentiemen were not 
killed is matter of equal wonder and con- 
gratulation. As the, effect of the oath 
furced on these Luddites, appears to have 
been considerable, and to have been 
thought binding by them, generally, we 
insert aliteral copy of this powerful instru- 
ment. 


“© 14M1 of my own free will and A 
Coard do dectate and solemly sware that | 
will never reveal to aney to aney Person or 
Persons aney thing that may lead to discovery 
of thesame Enher in or by word sign or ac- 
‘tion as may lead to aney discovery under the 
Penelty of deing sent out of this World by 
the first Brother that May Meet me further 
more dod sware that £ will Punish by death 
aney trater or trators should there ancy arise up 
amongst us I will persue with uuseacding 
wengeanee, should he fly to the verge of Sta- 
tude. I will be gust true sober and faithful 
in all my deailings with all my Brothers So 
chelpGop w keep this my Oath Invoilated, 
Amen.” 


The judges appear to” have laid down! 


the law correctly, aud the jury to have 
exercised that patience, which we trast 
will long distinguish Britons, in an office 
so honourable, so responsible, and so 
arduous, 

The manner of reporting these trials 
has something peculiar in it: it comprizes 
the opening speech of the counsel ; stat- 
ing what facts he meas to prove; and 
the address of the judge to the jary, stat- 
ing what facts have been proved. The 
testimony of the witnesses is fully iaclud~ 
ed in the latter. 
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Correct Tide Tables for the Year 1818, 
shewing the true Time of High Water in 
the morning and afternoon, of every Day 
in the Year, for all the principal Ports and 
Places in Europe and America, particu 
larly the Shores of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; also the perpendicular rise of eve= 
ry Tide at those places where it it known. 
To be continued aunually. Small 12m0» 
pp. 36. Price 1s. Samuel Smith, Lon- 
don, 1813. 


No theory of the tides has hitherto been 
able to point out to the mariner, in a concise 
way, a method by which he may estimate 
the time of high water at any known port, 
without frequently incutring a considerable 
error. This arises, in a great measure, from 
the continual variation in the distance of the 
luminaries, and the anequal motion with 
which the moon is impelled in her orbit ; 
thereby rendering thé calculation too tedious 
for the géuerality of seamen, without ob- 
taining a result sufficiently accurate for their 
purpose ; besides which, many local cirs 
cumsiauces, such as the position of the shcres, 
the width of the channels through which the 
waters pass ; the extent of the seas, winds, 
&c. all tend to promote irregularities which 
can only be obviated by a series ef observa- 
tions wade in that pacticular port for which 
the time of high water is required. 

To remedy this, and render all the assists 
ance possible, the following tables are con« 
structed, by which the time of high water 
may be easily ascertained for all the principal 
ports situated on the shores of Europe and 
America, together with the depth of water 
at such places where it is known. The 
greatest care has been taken to procure aecus 
tracy ; but as.these phenomena aie so much 
influenced by winds and other unforeseen 
events, the caleulated times will often differ a 
few minutes from the truth. 


Such are the professions of the author 5 
H 3 ‘ x 
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and we see no reason’to doubt the fact, 
of the care and calculation bestowed on 
this epitume. All who are acquaint- 
ed with the labour of correctly ascertaining 
similar pariiculars, and with the multipli- 
city of figures and powers necessary to ar- 
range and examine, will easily perceive its 
difficulty. Te value of the work must 
not be estimated by its size; but by its 
usefulness; and we should suppose that 
navtical meo, or rather the inhabitants of 
ports and shores, would fiad these tables 
very usefal. The French have lately 
gone a step further, and have mentioned 
times for extraordinary high tides, storms, 
&c. ihe positions of the luminaries in 
the heaven" may afford some colour for 
this prescience ; and should time and ex- 
perience justify the theory, it will add one 
more particular to our items of science, 
We observe, that the additional depths 
of water in some places much greater 
than we had supposed : if it were possible 
toform into a small manual a table of the 
natural depths of our ports, together with 
the additional depths and means of the 
tidg, and to mark at what points of time, 
such depths might be expected, it would 
assuredly preve very acceptable to many 
commanders in our immense mercantile 
navy, and might, on trying occasions, 
prove the safety of vessel, cargo, and lives. 


LL 


British Scenery ; a Poetical Sketch, by * 


Quondam Oxonian and Carthusian. 410. 
Pp. 40. Price 4s. Bickerstaff ; London. 


Tue poetial Pegasus of this Quon- 
dam Oxonian, capers and canters so much 
ad libitum, that the best account we can 
give of it, isto repeat the author’s own 
words, in the last page. 


As this little work is professedly an irregu- 
Isar sketch, without order or method; the 
Reader must net be surprised that the author 
has taken the liberty of chinging his posi- 
tion, at pleasure, to any point of the com- 

, which whould have been unpardonable 
in any thing like a systematic description of 
Britisu Scenery: Indeed he once aitempt- 
ed something of the kind; but was by no 
means satisfied with the result of his efforis ; 
as an attention to system seemed to him to 
have the effect of weakening the force of the 
work, and rendering it more tame ; He there- 
fore preferred irregular and abrupt transition 
from one part of Britain to another, to a 
poore methodical arrangement of the subject, 
and submits his poetica] attempt, 
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British Scenery. 


«© With all its imperfections on its head.” 
In its original disjointed state, to the mercy of 
his candid and judicious compat jo 5. 


_ Nowthis isa pretty compliment enough 
to his candid and judicious compatriots ; 
to submit his ‘* disjointed’ performance 
to their “ mercy.” Why did he not at- 
tempt to excite their praise? Why not 
propose distinction, or gratification, as the 
end of his labours? He says many true 
things in his lank verse ; but we have 
seen them quile as well said- in prose. 
We shall merely adduce a specimen of 
poem and notes, and leave then to make 
their proper impression on the reader. 

I think Devon for its size more remarkable 
for variety of scenery and surface than any 
part of England ; it bas with some degree 
of felicity been termed a fractur’d county, 
and wants nothing bat lakes to consritutg it 
almosta paradise. The next counties in sucs 
cession of beauty and sublimity appear to 
me to be Kent, Yorkshire, Somersetshire, 
and Gloucestershire ; and for Lakish rye 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and Wesimorland. 
There are, however, fine features in most of 
the English counties ; but 1 am speaking of 
the comparative agyregate mass (if I may be 
allowed so to express myself) in any one 
county. 

Of Europe's town the Queen, in structui’d 

pride, 
Bath stands unrivali’d ; Bath encircled round 
With girdle picturesque: why need 1 name_ 
Stoke? Abstone? Wick? the. fairy dale that 
winds 


‘Through intermingled meadow, copse, and glade, 


And Villages sequesterd, (Freshford, Coombe, 
And Claverion,) to Bradford's puny Mart ? 

Or Farley’s rich domains, and moulderiag. Fane ? 
But tho’ I praisethe countless charms that bloom® 
In Bladud’s precincts ; deem not I admire 

The crowded Kout, or Ball's promiscuous stew ; 
Noxious with vapours dire: I ever shunn’d 

The motley group, where with complacent air 
Self sapient Folly swells his trothy note, . 

And the light coxcomb shakes his mealy wings, 


* The scenery along the whole line of 
the Canal from Bath to Bradfow, appeared 
so beautiful to the venerable President of the 
Royal who (I was eredibly ine 
formed), visited it in company with the two 
Barkers (both painters of eminence resident 
at Buth) that he observed there was no neces- 
sity for the Bath artist to travel in quest of 
subjects fur the pencil, being surrounded with 
such incomparable scenery, Wick has fure 
nished Barker with some of his best land.’ 
scapes ; and the envirens of Farley castle, 
only six miles distant, are well worth visiting: 


| 
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“© Revere thyself: well did the sage advise 

Who pean’d the maxim: Folly’s confluence shun ; 

And Fashion’s fickle brgod: led by capriee 

To emulate the Rainbow ; and adorn 

Ti is quicken’d Clay, with Garbs of every form, 

And every hue ; successively put on ; 

First prais’cd ; and then despised ; and then re- 
suin’d ; 

Such is the round of Fashion ! could my lays 

Reverse the tide, and make Religion, Ton 3 

How would the Sun of Britain swift emerge 

From tenfold darkness ! 


The awthor then introduces sentiments 
respecting religion, that would be excel- 
lent were they not misplaced. What af- 
finity they have to Bath gaicties is not ap- 
parent. 


A Print, dedicated ‘“ To the British 
Navy.” The Death of Horatio Viscount 
and Baron Nelson of the Nile, &c. Paint 
ed by A. W. Devis. Engraved by W. 
Bromley. Size 16 inches by 24 inches, 
Price £2 2s. Boydell and Co, 1812. 


Waar is called the key to this print, 
i. e. the sketches of the portraits included, 
with explanatory references, give the fol- 
lowing account of" the advantages enjoyed 
by Mr. Devis, in executing his intention 
of pourtraying the scene, the persons, 
aud the circumstances attendant on this 
never to be forgotten incident. Certainly, 
we approve most highly of rendering the 
pencil the vehicle of conveying truth to 
posterily, 


For the information which enabled him to 
perform his task, with so precise an attention 
to reality, Mr. Devis bad many important 
advantages, which cotemporary painters could 
notaitain ; he was the only artist who left 
the shores of Englend to meet the Victory on 
her coming home, and three weeks passed on 
board, enabled him completely to acquaint 
himself with all the concomitant cireum- 
stances which attended the mournful event 
he had to represent. He saw, he conversed 
with the officers and crew, still impressed 
with the memorable and awful scene, and 
had access to the remains of the departed 
Hero. The artist was allowed to have all the 


‘attendants at the Admirai’s death grouped in 

‘the cockpit, exactly as they were there at the 
moment when he expired; and this very 
spot of the ship, he correctly copied from a 
miniature model made on board the Victory, 
so that the Victory cannot fajito represent the 
scene as it wasin reality, 
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A.W. Devis's Print of ihe Death of Nelson. 
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All the spectators on the occasion set to_ 
the artist for their portraits, which are not 
only faithful likenesses, but also marked 
with such feelings as were naturally displayed 
onthe mounful catastrophe, The likeness of 
the Rev. Dr. Scott, the Chaplain, is most 
expressively and admirably delineated, and 
his attitude agrees strictly with the fact. He 
had been employed in rubbing his Lordship’s 
breast, to afford him relief, and now lays his 
hand cn the throbbing heart of the expiring 
Hero, whose eyes stil exp:ess a gleam of 
friendship and christian resignation towards 
the Minister of religion, whom he addresses 
in the mean time with these awful words; 
THank Gop, HAVE DoNE MY DUTY.” 
On the other side Mr. Burke, the purser, 
supporting the bed under Lord Nelson's 
shoulders, watches, with respectful attention, 
the last expressions of his beloved Master. 
Dr. Beatty is feeling the convulsive and ine 
termittent pulse of the expiring Admiral, 
whilst the steward, with silent eagerness, ex= 
plores and interrogates the Doctor's eye to 
catch, if possible, a glimmering of hope. 
The figure of Captain Hardy, contemplating 
his dying friend, is finely imagined, and 
most correctly pourtrayed. Lieutenant Yule 
is marked with animation and spirit. Lieu- 
tenant Bligh, fainting from the Ha of blood, 
is affecting in the extreme; and Mr. Col 
lingwood, as well as the wounded marine, is 
painted in a manner to increase the general 
interest of the scene. Mr. Bunce, the ship= 
carpenter, with his mate, in search of shot- 
holes, and the sailor wrning the lantern 
aside, are highly characteristic; the countee 
nance of Lord Nelson's servant is strikingly 
expressive of respect, anxiety, and affection ; 
and the attitude of the laa, holding a bucket 
and turning away, overpoweerd by the dis- 
tressing sight, is stamped with marks of the 
utmost melancholy. 


On board a ship, much more than in 
the field of battle, the adjuncts in such a 
scene must be few. No liberty taken—as 
of introducing Lord Collingwood into the 
piece, for instance, would be approved. 
Fact does not allow it; nor such conve- 
pient fiction as in matters of art are ale 
lowed to pass for fact, though not averred 
to be so. Great allowances, therefore, 
must be made for the confined space and 
the restricted personages allowed to the 
artist, as the materials of his performance. 
It is enough, therefore, for us to commend 
the general skill of the painter and en- 
graver ; and to wish that it may be long 
before such another event affords other 
artists, an opportunity of contesting tbe 
the palm of skill with Messrs, Devis aud 
Bromley. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers ave particularpy 

equested to forward to the Literary Panorama 

fice, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
rticulars of works in hand, or published, for 
ertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ee 


AGRICULTURE. . 
_ Soon will be published the second volume of 
the General View of the Agriculture of Derby- 
shire ; with observations on the Means of its Im- 
provement ; drawn up for the consideration of 
the Board of Agriculture, and Internal Improve- 
ment. This volume contains a full account of 
the State of Property and its Occupancy, the 
Buildings, and Implements used in Agriculture. 
The Improvement of Lands, by inclosing and 
converting of Waste and Open Tracts, Draining, 
Embanking, Irrigating, Manuring, Marling, Li. 
ming, &c. The Culture and Cropping of Arable 
Tate with the various Grains, Roots and useful 

lants, the Management and Conversion of Grass 
Lands ; of Gardens and Orchards, and of Woods 
and Plantations. Under which last head, the 
Scarcity of large Timber, its Profits to the Owner, 
and means of future increase, by Pruning, &c. 
are fully considered. It is Illustrated by Four 
Plates. By John Farey, Sen. Mineral Surveyor, 
of Upper Crown Street, Westminster. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


_ The Rev. W, Gunn is printing, in a royal oc- 

tavo volume, an Inyuiry into the Origin and In- 
wy of Gothic Architecture, illustrated by 
ates, 

Mr. J. §. Hawkins will shortly publish, a His- 
tory of the Origin and Establishment of Gothic 
Architecture; with an Investigation of the Mode 
of painting and staining Glass. 

Mr. Biitton is preparing the History and An- 
tiquities of Salisbury Cathedral, iliustrared by 
engravings ; includiog biographical anecdotes of 
the bishops, and of other eminent persons con- 

ected with the church. He is also collecting for 

incoln Cathedral. 
* Part Ll. of the Cathedrals of Great Britain, 
containing a History of Linceln Cathedral, with 
nine highly finished plates, executed by Mr. 
Riorer, appears this day. The first part comprises 
Peterborough Cathedral, likewise illustrated by 
beautiful engravings. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Bower will shortly publish, a History of 
_ the Life of Martin Luther, with aa account of 
the Reformation in Germany. 

At press, a memoir of Mr. John Clement, 
Surgeon, late of Weymouth, an eminently ex- 
Cellentand pious youth, compiled from his letters 
and diary, and interspersed with occasional reficc- 
tions by the Rev. T. Hooper, M. A. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
Dr. Valpy has in the press a Greek Delectus, 
en the plan of his Latin Dilectus. 
A second edition of Wakeficld’s Lucretius is 
printing in 


Literary Register, 


. EDUCATION. 

Mr. Reynolds of the Parochial School, Lam- 
beth, will shortly publish the Madras School 
Grammar, containing an easy and familar guide 
to the knowledge of the New System, in questions 
and answers, for the higher classes of Madras 
Schools. The practices of the system are mi- 
nutely explained, with such improvements as the 
author has introduced with success into his school, 
during the practical experience of some years, 

Mr. Carpenier has in the press, a new Schoob 
Speaker, and an Eng‘ish Vocabulary, for the use 
of young persons. 

GEOLOGY. 


Mr. Playfair has in the press a pew edition, 
with additions, of his Lllustrations of the Hut- 
tonian Toeory of the Earth. 


HISTORY. 

On the Ist of May, 1813, will be published 
Part I, Price 10s. 6d. sewed. (To be comple ted 
in Three Parts, forming a Handsome Quarto Vo- 
lume), of the History of England, illustrated by 
Forty Copper-Platcs of Engraved Symbols, de- 
signed as an Assistant to the Young Student in 
History. By Mary Ann Rundall, of Peroy- 
House, Bath, Author of the Grammar of Sacred 
History. ‘ 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mr. Toone of Brentford, will speedily pube 
lish the Magistrate’s Manual, comprising the du- 
ties and power of a Justice of the Peace, -with a 
copious collection of Precedents of Warrants, 
Convictions, &c. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


To be published, in a few days, in three large 
volumes 8vo. with 48 engravings, by Heath, 
Woolnoth, Mitchell, Lizars, &c. from original 
dawing;, Outlines of the Anatomy of the Haman 
Body, in its sound and diseased state. By Alexan- 
der Munro, Jun. M. D. F,R, S. Ed. Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr, James Kirkland, Surgeon, has in the press, 
an Appendix to an Inquiry into the state of Me- 
dical Surgery, by his father the late Dr. Thomas 
Kirkland ; taken from the author’s manuscript. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To be published in a few days, in 8vo. the 
third edition, with large additions and altesations, 
of An Essay on the Principles of Translation. 
By the late Hon. Alex. Fraser Tytler, of Wood- 
heuselee, one of the Senators of the College of 
Justice, and one of the Lords Commissioners of 
Justiciary. 

Preparing for publication, to be continued an- 
nually, The Literary and Scientific Calendar of 
the British Empire, for the year 1812. Contain- 
ing, 1. the biographical dictionary of all living 
authors, male and female ; with a camplete list 
of their works in order of publication: 2. a simi- 
lar dictionary of painters, engravers, sculptors, 
and musical compesers: 3. a register of ail the 
universities and public schools, with lists of the 
heads of colleges, professors, tutors, masters, 
&c. promoiions and appointments; prize quese 
tions, and ‘other interesting particulars: “4. 


}an account of ajl the public societies, institu. 
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tions, libraries, and exhibitions for the promo- 
tion of literature, and the arts and sciences, in 

every part of the United Kingdom ; their officers; 

an abstract of theie proceedings, lectures, &c. 

during the preceding year: 5. articles of infteHi- 

gence on every subject connected with literature, 

science, and the arts; including new projects, 

improvements, inventions, patesits, &c.: 6. bio- 

graphical sketches of eminent literary characters, 

artists, and men of science, deceased in 1812. 

To which will be added, a complete catalogue of 
English books, music, and prints, published 

during the yea’; and of new foreign works im- 

ported.—A list of the principal booksellers, espe- 

cially of such as possess valuable collections ; also 

of the music and printsel’ers, and various other 

useful tables, &c. 

A translation from the French of J. B, Salgues 
of acritical and satiricai Exposition of the Errors, 
and Prejudices of Mankind, as they have prevailed 
from time immemorial, and are still cherished by 
certain classes of society, is printing in two octavo 
volumes. 

A third volume of the Calamities of Authors 
is preparing for publication, 

The Rey. Mr. Hoult, of Little Baddow, Essex, 
has ih the press, a small work entitled, the Ex-* 
cutsions of Vigilius, 


NOVELS. 


The Wife, or Caroline Herbert, by the late 
authoress of the Exemplary Mother, will speedily 
be published. 

Speedily will be published, The Bridal of Trier- 
man, ar the Vale of St. John, a metrical romance, 
smali &yo, 

Also, The Widow's Lodgings, a novel, in two 
volumes, 

Miss Benger has nearly ready for publication, 
the Heart and the Fancy, a tale, in two volumes, 

An Italian «translation of -Madame Cottin’s 
* lizabeth,” adapted for the use of students 
in that language, will shortly be published by 
Mr. Santagnello. 

A satirical and hamorous werk from the pen 
of Eaton Stonnard Barrett, Esq. will shortly ap- 
pear, entitled the Heroine, or Adventures of a fair 
Romance Reader. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Mr. Thomas Yeates, !ate of Oxford, has in the 
press, a Hebrew Grammar, with principal rales, 
suitddle directions to learaers, and new tables. 


POETRY. 


Mr. S. Walker will shortly publish, in an 8vo, 
volume, Gustavus Vasa, and ether poems. 

Speedily will be published, in 8vo, price 8s, in 
Boards, Jokeby, a burlesque of Rokeby ; a poem, 
in six cantos. By acelebrated Amateur of Fa- 
ehion, With illustrative notes by several modern 
authors, 
THEOLOGY. 


The Works of Dr. John Taylor, late professor 
of divinity and morals in the academy at Warring- 
ton, are piinting in four octavo volumes. Also, 
by the same aurhor, in a small 8vo, volute, the 
Value of a Child, or Motives tothe Good Educa- 
tion of Caildren, in a letter to a daughter, 


The Rev. Charles Dewhirst has published a 
second edition Uf his Discourses of Divine Reve 
lation, with some account of the formation of 
Bible Associations in aid of the British and Foe 
reign Bible Society. 

A French edition of Chateaubriand’s Génie du- 
Christianisme, printed unitorm with his Ltinéraire ” 
de la Gréce, is nearly ready for publication. 

A third edition of Waldo’s Commentary on the” 
Liturgy is in the press. > 
A new edition of a scarce work, entitled, a 
Scripture Account of the Faith and Practice of 
Christians, revised by Mr. Joseph Strutt, will te 

published next month. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Speedily will be published, elegantly printed 
in 4 volumes royal quarto by Bensley, witha 
portrait of the author, and ninety-three engravings 
from original drawings, illustrative of the scenery, 
natural history, costume, antiquities, &c of 
Oriental Memoirs, selected and abridged fiom 
series of familiar letters, written during seventeen 
yéars residence m India; including obsefvations 
on parts of Africa and South America, anda 
narrative of occurrences in four India voyages. 
By James Forbes, F. R.S. &c. 


TRAVELS, 


Mr. Turnbull is printing a néw edition of his 
Voyzgze round the World, in a quarto size, with 
considerable additions and imptovements. 

_Dr. Thomas Thomson, who last autumn made 
a tour through Sweden, principally with a view 
to geological and other scicnufic researches, 
availed himself of the opportuni:y to become 
acquainted with the present politica! state of that 
kingdom, its statistics, &c. and the result of his 
observations will be laid before the pubi.c neat 
month, 

In a few days will be pablished, illustrated by 
numerous engravings; Part I (contsinieg the 
Voyage from Copenhagen to the Brazils, the 
South Sea, Kamschatka and Japan), of Voyages 
and Travels in various Parts of the World, during 
the Years 1803, 4, 5, 6, and 7. By G. H. Langss 
dorff, Aulic Counsellor to his Majesty the Em 
ror of Russia, Cousul-General at the Brazils, kee 
&c, This learned naturalist had acsompanied 
Capt. Kruseustern in his Voyage rund the 
World, but left the expedition at Kamschatka 
in 1805 to undertake @ Voy age to the Aleata Isleg 
and the North-Wes: Coast of America and subse- 
quently returned home through Siberia to Peters. 
burgh. 

Mr. Thompson's work on Sicily will certainly 
be published in a few days. 

Miss Plumtree has been for some time past*se- 
dulously employed in a trans!ation of the recent 
Travels of Dr. Pouquev.lle in the Morea, Albania, 
&c. They will be accompanied by engravings 
from drawings taken on the spot. 

Mr. Black is engaged in a translation ef the 
recent Travels of Leopold Von Buch in Ndrway 
and Lapland, Theautlior tras attained copsidera- 
ble ——— as a Mineralogist, and his work 
may therefore be expected to afford paiticalar 
pleasure to that numerous class. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 


~ Part 1. price 4s. to be completed in ten month- 

ly parts, making two volumes in royal 8vo, illus- 
trated by upward of one hundred beautiful en- 
gravings (including all the improvements and 
discoveries of the last fifty years, and the present 
principles and practice of the ait of husbandry, 
tn all branches and relations) of a new work, en- 
titled; The Farmer's Companion, By W. R. 
Dickson, Honorary Member of the Board of 
Agriculture, &c, &c, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Vol. VII.—The General Biographical Dictionary ; 
€ontaining a historical and critical account of the 
Jives and wiitings of the most eminent persons in 
‘every nation ; particularly the British and Irish ; 
- from the earhiest accounts to the present time. A 
newedition, revised and enlarged, by A. Chalmers, 
F.S.A, 8vo. 12s. 

The Life and Death of that old Disciple of Jesus 
Christ and eminen: Minister of the Gospel, Mr. 
Hanserd Knollys, who died in the 93d year of his 
age. Written with own hand to the year 1762, 
and continued in general in an epistle by Mr. 
William Kiffin, To which is added his last le- 
gacy to the church. Embellished with a por- 
tsait. 12mo, 2s, 

The Lives of Marcus Valerius Messala Corvinus 
an! Titus Pomponius Atticus ; the latter from 
the Latin of Cornelius Nepos, with notes and 
illustrations : to which is added, an account of 
the families of the first five Caesars, By the 
Rey. Edward Berwick, author of the Translation 
the*Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Post 8vo. 


COMMERCE. 


Considerations on the Danger and Impolicy of 

Yaying epen the Trade with India and China; 
" includifig an Examination of the Objections com- 
monly “urged against the East-India Company’s 
Commercial and Financial Management. 8vo. 
s. 6d. 
: A Beicf Historical View of the Cause of the 
Decline‘of the Commerce of Nations. By James 
n. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Fifth Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the 
Kast India Company ; as ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 28th of July, 1812. 
8vo, 125. 

Letters from the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas to the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company, upon an Open Trade to India. 
Svo. 

EDUCATION. 

A Companion to the English Grammar ; or, 

Familiar Exercises adapted to the Capacities of 
children-; and designed as an introduction to the 
study of the English language. By the Rev. T. 
Roome. 12mo. Is. sewed. 
. French Phraseology; pointing out the differ- 
ence of Idiom between the English and French 
Languages, on a variety of useful subjects. 
18mo. 4s. bound. 

A Practical Guide to Schoolmasters, Tutors, 
and Parents, in the selection and us¢ of elemen- 
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tary school-buoks on all subjects; with an are 
ranged list of superior books for private students 
By the late Rev. J. Collins. A 
new edition revised and enlarged by the Rev. 
Samuel! Catlow, A.M. late master of an acade- 
my at Mansfield and Wimbledon, and author 
ot an Outline of Public Instruction. 1s, 6d. 

A Father’s Adyice to his Daughter; or, In- 
structive Narratives from Real Life. By the au- 
thor ofaFather’s Talesto his Daughter. 12mo, 6s. 


FINE ARTS, 


British Gallery of Pictures ; First Series— 
Number XII. Price 10s. 6d; Pfoofs on India 
paper, £1. ls. or correctly coloured in imitation 
of the originals, £2. 12s. 6d, of the The Mar- 
quis of Stafford’s Collection of Pictures ; arranged 
according to schools, and in chronological order 5 
with remarks, and a particular description of each 
picture. By W. Y. Ortley, Esq. F.S.A. Also, 
the first and second parts, price each £2. 12s. 6d 5 
proofs on India paper, £5. 5s. or correctly co- 
Joured and mounted, £13. 2s. 6d; containing 
the first ten numbers of the above work. To be 
continued monthly, in numbers, till thecollece 
tion be completed in about fifty numbers, and in 
parts, each containing five numbers, every six 
months. 


HISTORY.. 


No. I. of A History of Ireland, from the ear- 
liest period to the present time ; embracing also 
a statistical and geographical account of that: 
kingdom ; forming together a complete view of 
its past and present state, under its political, 
civil, literary, and commercial relations. By 
Stephen Barlow, *A.M.. The numbers will be 
continued regulacly every Saturday, price Is. 
each, occasignally embellished. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion, 
Number XVI, for the year 1813. Consisting of 
new enigmas, charades, rebuses, queries, and 
questions ; with answers and solutions to those of 
last year. Continued annually, 2s. 6d. 

A Comprehensive Treatise on Land Survey- 
ing, comprising the theory and practice iu all 
its branches ; in which the use of the various 
instruments employed in surveying, levelling, &c. 
is clearly elucidated by practical examples. JI- 
lustrated by 40 copperplates, containing upwards 
of 170 figuies. By John Ainslie, Land Surveyor. 
4to. £1. 6s. 

The Elements of. Euclid, viz. the First Six 
Books, together with the Eleventh and Twelfth, 
The errors by which Theon, or others, have long 
ago vitiated these books, are corrected ; and some 
of Euctid’s Demonstrations are restored. Also, 
the Book of Euclid’s Data, in like manner cor- 
rected. By Robert Simson, M.D. Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Glas- 
gow. A new edition, carefully revised and im- 
proved. ‘To which are now added, .a Treatise on 
the construction of the Trigonometrical Canon ; 
and a Concise Account of Logarithms. By John 
Christison, Teacher of the Mathematics. 8vo. 
Qs. bound. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by 
the Medical and Chirurgieal Society of London, 
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MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 
The thir! volume, illustrated by seven engrav- 
ings. 8vo. 16s. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of Drop- 
sies. To which is adted an Appendix, contain- 
ing several cases of A»gina Pectoris, with Dis- 
sections, &c.&c. By Jonn Blackill, M.D. Phy- 
sician to the Devon and Exeter Hospiral, and to 
the Lunatic Asylum, near Exeter. 8vu. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cursory Remarks on Corpulency. By a Member 
of the Royal Coilege of Surgeons, London. The 
Second Edition, with Additions. 3s. sewed. 

Journal of a Residence ia India. By Maria 
Graham. !lustrated by Engravings.4to. Lis. 6d. 

Essays, ou Retivemeut from Business ; on old 
Age; and on the eutployment of the Soul after 
Death. A new Erition, being the Fourth, Crown 
8vo. 5s. To which are added, Meditations on va- 
rious subjects, Religious and Moral. By a Phy- 
sician, 

The Miscellaneous Works and Novels of R. C. 
Dallas, Esq) Dedicated fo the Rr. Hon, Lord 
Byron. 7 Vol, Royal 18mo, £2. 2s. 

Odservations on Lieut -Coionel Malcolm’s Pub- 
lication relative to the Disturbances in the Ma- 
dras Army; containing a Refutation of the Opi- 
nions of that Officer, from the Evidence of Pa- 
pers laid before Parliament; aso copies and ex- 
tracts of some interesting Letters addressed by 
the late Marquis Cornwallis to Sir G. Barlow. 
8vo, 3s. Gil. sewed. 

Ancient Lore : containing a selection of Apho- 
ristical and preceptive passages on interesting and 
important subjects, from the works of eminent 
English Authors of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries ; with a Preface and Remarks. 
Embellished with a Frontispiece of four finely 
Engraved Portraits. 12mo. 7s. 

Christian Morals, By Hannah More. 2-Vols. 
Roya!. 12mo, 13s. ‘ 

‘The American Review of History and Politics, 
and general Repository of Literature and State 
Papers, No. 7. Price 6s. 

The Sixth Quarto Volume, and the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Octavo Volumes, of the Works of 
the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. These volumes 
contain the Ninth and Eleventh Reports ef the 
Select Commitree on the Affairs of the East-Inclia 
Company in 1783; exhibiting a full and com- 
prehensive view of the Commierce, Revcnue, Ci- 
vil Establishment, and general Policy of the 
Company; and also vanous Papers relative to 
the lmpeachmentof Mr. Hastings. 4to. £2 12s.6d. 
8vo. £1 4s. 

A Letter to the Rev. Peter Ganolphy, in Con- 
futation of the Opinion, that the vital Principle of 
the Reformation has been lately conceded to the 
Charch of Rome. Witha Postscript, containing 
remarks on the consequences which must result 
from the Concession of the Catholic Claims. By 
Herbert Marsh. D, D. F.R.S. Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

The Entertaining Magazine ; or, Repository of 
General Knowledge, for January, 1813, accom- 
‘modated with the Biography, and embellished 
with an accurate Likeness of Alexander, Em- 
of Russia, No, I, (to be sontinued Monthly, 


Literary Register. 


Soeeches in Parliament, by the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Horsiey, LL.D. F. R.S. F. A. S. late Lord Bishop 
ot Sr. Asaph. 8vo. 15s. 

Observat.ons occasioned by a Pamphlet,. en- 
titled ‘* Objections to the Project of creating & 
Vice-chancellor of England.” 2s, 6d. 

The Key of the Protestant Establishment, or 
the Question answered, ‘* Why do the Laws of 
England excinde a Papist from the Throne 2?” }s, 

Substance of the Speech of Earl Harrowby, on 
moving for the Recommitment of a Bill for the 
better Support and Maintenance of Stipendiary 
Curates, on Thursday, 18th June, 1812, wite 
Documents. 23. 

An Acc uat of a Suoply of Fish for the Manu- 
facturing Poor, with Observations, By Sir Thomas 
Bernard, Bart. Is. : 

Remarks on the Proceedings of the Lords and 
Com nons in the late Parliament respecting the 
Catholics, contained in a Letter, addressed to the 
Protestants of all Persuasions and Communions, 
By F. Gregor, Esq. 2s. 

Restriction to Persecution, or Catholic Emane 
Ccipation incompauble with Protestant Security. 2s. 

An Appendix to the Doctrine of Life Annuities 
and Assurances: containing a Paper, read before 
the Royal Society, on a New Method of calcu- 
lating the Value of Life Annuities, 
Baily. 4s. 

The Preliminary Debates at the East-India 
House, on Tuesday, the 5th of January, 1813, 
on the Negoc'ation with his Majesty’s Ministers 
rciatrve to a Renewal of the Charter; with an 
Appendix, containing all the Letrers and Docu- 
ments referred to upon the subject. By aa Im- 
partial Observer. 2s. 

A Short Conversation on the present Crisis of 
the important Trade to the East-Ladies, 8vo. Is, 

The diverting history of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan. By Hector Bull-us. 8vo. 4s. _ 

Tne New Art of Memory; founded’ upon the 
principles taught by M. Gregor Von Feinaigie, 
and applied to chronology, history, geography, 
language, system:tic tables, prose, poetry, and 
arithmetic: to which are added, the principal 
systems of artificial memory, from the earlicst 
period to the present time; and instances of the 
axtraordinary powers of natural Memory. With. 
numerous maps, platcs, &c. and a portrait 9f 
M. Feinaigle, the second edition, with numerous 
corrections and additions, 12me. 12s, 

* NATURAL HISTORY. 

Fauna Orcadensis ; or, the Natural History of 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, of 
Orkney and Shetland. By the Rev. George Low, 
Minister of Birsa and Haray. From a manu- 


script, in the possession af William Elford Leach, 
M.D. F.L.S., &c, 4to. £1 1s. 


NOVELS. 

Vaga ; or a View of Nature, a Novel. By 
Mrs. Peck, author Maid of - Avon, Welch 
Peasant Boy, Young Rosiniere, &c. With a Por- 
trait of the author, 3 vol. L2mo. 18s, 

Aretas. By Emma Varker, author of Elfriday 
and Virginia or the Peace of Amiens, 4 vol. 
12mo, £1 4s. 

Alinda; or, the Child of Mystery. By the 
a of the Castle of Tarifa, &c. 4 vol. 12mo. 


By Francis . 
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The Sons of the Viscount, and the Daughters 
of the Earl; anovel, depicting Recent Scenes in 
Fashionable Life, 4 vol. 12mo. 

L'Intriguante; or, the Woman of the World : 
manovel. By A. F: Holstein, author of Isadora 
of Milan, Bouverie, Miseries of an Heiress, &c. 
vol. 12mo. 

She Thinks for Herself, a novel. 4 vol, 12mo, 
16s. 64, 

Fitz-Gwarine ; a Ballad of the Welsh Border, in 
Tiree Cantos. With other Rhymes, legendary, 
incidental, and humorous, By John F,M. Do- 
wastop, A. M. 12mo. 7s. 

PHILOLOGY. 


An English and Hindoostanee Naval Dictiona- 
‘yy. Calculated to enable the officers of the Hon. 
Fast-India Company’s and Country Service, to 
give their orders to the Lascars with that exactness 
and prompritude, which, upon many occasions, 
‘must prove of the greatest importance. By Lieut. 

‘homas Roebuck, of the Madras Establishment, 
Acting Examiner and Assistant Secretary in the 
College of Fort William, 12mo. 7s. 

A Grammar of the English Languager con- 
taining a complete summary of its rules, with an 
‘elucidation of the general principles of elegant 
and currect diction, accompanied with-critical and 
Explanatory Notes, Questions for Examination, 
and appropriate Exercises. By Joha Grant, A. 
M. of Crouch End. 6s bound. 

POETRY. 
Rekeeby : a Poem, in six Cantos. By Walter 
Scott; Esq. dto, £2 2s.—A set of illustrations 
for this Poem, after Desigus by I. Stothard, Esq. 
R, A, are in band, and will very-speedily be pub- 
fished by the Proprictors of the Poem. 

The Poetical Rexister, and Repository of Fu- 

i Poetry, for the Years 1808 and 1809; 


containing Orig‘nal Poetry, Fugitive Poetry, and 
Critiefl Characters of Poetic and Dramatic Works, 
published in the course of. the two years. Ele- 
gantly pritited on a fine woven paper, hot-pressed, 
coma Bvo0, 12s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Historical View of the Domestic Economy 
of Great Boitain and Ireland, from the easliest to 
‘the present times; with a comparative estimate 
of their cfficient strength, arising fiom their Po- 
putarity and Agriculture, their manufactures and 
trade, in every age. A new edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and continued to 1812, By George 
‘Chalmers, F.R.S.8. A. Author of Caledonia, 
‘endof the Considerations on Commerce, Coins, 
@nd Circulation, 8vo, 33s. 

"Phe Elements of the Science of Money, foun- 
ded on Principles of the Law of Nature, 
John Prince Smith, Esq. of Grays Inn, Barrister 
at Law, 8vo, 15s. 
TMEOLOCY. 

An Essay on the Trinity; containing a brief 
ingnity into the principles on which Mysterious 
and Contradictory propositions may be believed. 
By T. Morton, 1s. 6d. 

* Sermons for Parochial and Domestic Use, de- 
signed to illustrate and enforce, in a connected 
View, the most important articles of Christian 
Faith and Practice. By Richard Mant, M, A. 
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Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex, and late Eel- 
low of Oriel College. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s, 

The Beauties of Christianity, by F. A, de Cha- 
teaubriand; author of Travels in Greece and Pa- 
lestine, Atala, &c.; with a preface and notes, by 
the Rev. Henry Kett, B. D, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 3 volumes 8vo, £1. lls. 6d. | 

The Proverbs of Solomon, arranged under difs 
ferent heads, with practical obsetvations on each 
section, intended principally for the use of the 
young; by a Lady, with a recommendatory pre- 
face by the Rev. Henry Gauntlet. Price Is. 6d. 
bound in sheep; on better paper, price 2s. in 
boards ; and on royal paper, price 3s. in boards, 

A Collection of Sacred Translations, Para- 
phrases, and Hymnss by Stevenson Maggill, 
D. D. Minister of the Trou Church, Glasgow ; 
I2mo. 4s. 

A Father’s Letters to his Children, in which 
the beliness, justice, and mercy of God are shewn 
to have existed upon the same foundation of 
wisdom, truth and love; and the Messiah the 
only Saviour of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, 
trom the beginning of the world. By a Country 
Gentleman; 12mo. 6s. 

A Discourse on Parochial Communion, in 
which the respective duties of ministers and peo- 
ple are deduced from Scripture, from the acknow- 
ledged principles of episcopacy, from the practice 
and discipline of the church, and from the law 
of England. By, the Rev. Thomas Sikes, A, M, 
Vicar of Guildborough ; 8vo. 10s. 

The’ Character of Moses, established for Ve- 
racity as a Historian, recordivg Events from the 
Creation to the Deluge. By the Rev Joseph 
Townsend, M, A. Rector of Pewsey, Wilts. Le- 
lustrated by twenty-one engravings. 4to. £3 3s. 

Sermons for Schools ; consisting of one for 
every Suuday.in the year, and four for the Great 
Holidays ; selected and abridged for the use of 
seminaries of education, from Blair, Horne, Gis- 
borne, Jortin, Seed, Paley, Parteus, Zollikoter, 
Enfield, Tillotson, Clarke, &c. &c. By the Rev. 
S. Barrow, Author of the Young Christian’s Li- 
brary, &c. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 

The Clergyman’s Companion in visiting the 
Sick ; containing Bishop ‘Taylor's Directions for 
the right Discharge of that Duty, the publie 
offices for the Visitation and Communion of the 
Sick, with a variety of Prayers for different Cha» 
racters and Cases. The whole revised, and more 
mc thodically arranged, with the addition of some 
new Prayets, by the Rev. J. Bull, M. A. Curate 
of Down and Cudham, Kent. A new Edition. 
To this is now subjoined, an Appendix, contain= 
ing a large selection of Psalms and other Portions 
of Holy Scripture, proper to be read with the af- 
flicted ; and also an Address, explaining the Na» 
ture and Necessity of Repentance and Faith, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


‘ VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


_ ACollection of Voyages and Travels in South 
America. Being the Fifth Portion of a generah 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, forming a 
complete History of the Origin and Progress. of 
Discovery, by Sea and Land, from the earliest 
ages to the present time. By John Pinkertony 
Author of Modern Geography, &c. Embellished 
with eleven engravings. 4to, £2. 2s. : 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


—— Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alicnum puto, 


THE BRIDGEND SCHOOL, 


Proceedings of the Bridgend Co-operating 
Society, and Report of the Committee, to 
the General Meeting held at Bridgend, 
October 2, 1812. 


A meeting of the gentlemen of the town 
and neighbourhood of Biilgend was held at 
the Wyndham Arms in the said town, on 
Monday, December, 1811, to consider of a 
pian for establishing a school for the educa- 
tion of the poor of the said town and neigh- 
bourhood in the doctrine and discipline of the 
Established Church ; Thomas Wyndhain, 
esq. M. P. in the chair. 

Phe institution of such a school was re- 
solved on, and subscriptions opened for sup- 
porting it. 

The committee meet on the first Fridayia 
‘every month. 

An examination of the scholars takes place 

_every Friday, at two o'clock, 
All children, without distinction, are ad- 
missible ;—the boys shall have attained the 
age of six years compleat, and shall be under 
urteen. 

Subscribers of one guinea, annually, have 
the right of nominating one child. Sub- 
acribers of thiee guineas two children. 

That the children of all persons earning 
their livelihood by manual labour shall be ad- 
mitted without a subscriber's nomination, 
upon payment for each of one shilling a month 
or instruction. 

That all other children shall be admissible. 
upon payment for each of two shillings a 
month, 

That the committee shall have the power of 
admitting gratuitously, and without the no- 
mination of a subscriber, any child who, on 
account of the poverty of its parents, or other 
destitute condition of such child, shall be an 
object of charity. 
School-hours from eight ta twelve and 
from two to five between Lady day and 
‘Michaelmas ; and-from nine to twelve and 
from two to four between Michaelmas and 
Lady day.—Prayers shall be regularly said. 

Tickets of merit are distributed impartially 
as rewards, half the value to be paid to the 
ehildren, in the presence of the superintend- 
ants and visitors every Friday, the other half 
to be entered in a book to be called, ** The 

- Fund Book,” and to be paid to the children 
(uniess afierwards forfeited by misconduct) 
‘when they leave school, with the permission 
of the commitice, 


Proposita Philanthropica.— Bridgend School. 


Value of Tickets of Merit. 
Usher, for six tickets 
Stb-uslver, 
Monitor of the week, ditto ... 
Assistant monitor, 
Teacher of a class, six tickets...........608. 
Assistant teacher, ditto..... 
Scholar, 


Parents are to send their children regularly 
at the proper hour, clean, washed, and 
combed * ;—on Sundays at such hour as shall 
be directed before they proceed to church. 

The school was opened Gr the admission 
of boys March 23d 1812, and the Rev. 
J. E. Morgan appointed masier, with a sa-_ 
Jifty pounds a-year. 

he National Society, in compliance with 
request, sent down Mr. Grover, who arrived 
at Bridgend on the day of the opening of the 
school. Upwards of forty boys having been 
on that day admitted, he proceedeed imme- 
diately to form the school on the plan of the 
National Society, and staid at Bridgend abouts 
four weeks. 

August 10, the girls school was opened, 
and Mrs. Davies of Newcastle was appointed 
mistress. 

A set of rules and regulations was formed, 
taken principally from ‘“* The Barringipn 
School,” formed in the diocese of Durham, 
by an eminent prelate, late the bishop, and 
since tlie benefactor of this diocese, and in 
exact conformity with the Madras system. 

A regular account of rewards is kept in 
books, called ** The Boys and Girls Fund.” 
Whenever, upon the weekly examinations, 
the teachers and boys of merit are paid their 
rewards for attention and diligence, the same 
sum which is given them in money, is 
opposite their names in the fund-book, and 
they look forward with delight to its aeen- 
mulation, having been informed, tk at if they 
cohduct theiseives properly, the? will, on 
leaving school, be presented with the total 
amount, to purchase clothing, or otherwise 
assist in going into service. general 
fect of this principle of discipline, is best seen 
ia the happy counteuances of the -children 
» 
_ The boys 1 having been: d onl 
six months, and the Ao school .scaseely “3 
many sveeks, very great preficiency capno 

et be reasonably expected ; but it may safely 
e stated, that the progress has fully kept pace 
with just expectation. This instiuiion has 


_ * We have lately received information iat 
similar sules, in schools aronud the metro- 
pets are vot diligently attended to. It would 

injurious to mention particulars ; let each 
watch carefully over its own scholars. The 
consequenees have been found worse shan dis- 


agreeable, 
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already served to exhibit, experimentally, the 
truth of the eulogiums bestowed upon the 
syseem. The committee can confirm the 
_ statement made by the trustees of the White- 
chapel school, in 1807 :— 

** 1st. That the plan of teaching completely 
fixes and secures the attention of every 
scholar: the indolent are stimulated ; the 
vicious reclaimed ; and it nearly annihilates 
bad behaviour of every sort. 

The childrea make a regular pro- 
gress in their learning, which is daily noted 
and registered ; no lesson being passed over 
till it be correetly acquired. 

*« 3d. It saves the expence of additional 
instructors, the eye of one intelligent master 
or mistress being aloue required, to see that 
_. their agents, the senior good boys and girls, 

do their duty in teaching the juniors. 

“4th. It not only possesses excellent me- 
* ehanical advantages in communicating in- 
struction generally, but it is particularly ad- 
apted to instil into, and fix practically in the 
~ mind, the — of the Christian religion, 

whilst it materially secures the moral conduct 
— children, both in and out of school : 
a 

5th. By economizing time, h therto so 
lamentably wasted in schools conducted on 
the old plan, it affords ample opportunity for 
adding to the ordinary establishment a school 
of industry.” 

The addition of a ** Schoo! of Industry” 
has always been considered by the committee 
as a most important branch of the society's 
object. Without it the plan will be very 
imperfect; nay, in the opinion of some it 
- may be hurtful. In giving general education 
jt cannot be desirable, supposing it were prac- 
’ ticable, to elevate the whole, mass above its 
_ tank and station in society. There must ne- 
eessarily exist a lowest class. The true point 
is to qualify those who belong to that class 
" gene,ally to fill their stations better, and at 
the same time to afford an opportunity to in- 
dividuals among them, who may possess su- 
perior qualities, {to take advantage of those 
taleiits with which it has pleased Providence 
to endow them. Suill, however, it must not 
be lost sight of, that the learning proposed to 
be here given, is ‘‘ suitable learning”—learn- 
ing suitable to the situation of the poorer 
"glasses: sufficient to enable them to rade 
their Bible, to write legibly, and to do the 
first four rules of arithmetic. 

The profits arising from their work, by al- 

lowing a portion of them to the children 
themselves, not my | encourage their exer- 
tions, and remove t 

parents to” sending their children to school, 
namely, the being unable to sacrifice their 
liule earnings towards their own main- 
tenance, but it is hoped that such a surplus 
of those profits may be left as will suaterially 


e objections of some | 


contribute to the support of the institution 
itself, and tend to secure its permanency, by 
rendering it almost, if not altogether, indes 
pendent of voluntary contributions. 

The employment of the cnildren at school 
is not necessarily to be their future trade oF 
occupstion. Whatever learn will serve 
to reuder them handy in other respects, and 
will accustom them to be industrious, 

The number of boys who have been ad- 
mitted into the school amounts to 107, and 
girls 55 *; bat, on accuunt of the harvest, 
some of the loys have been absent and are 
uot yet returned ; some are gone 40 service; 
and it is supposed, that the parents of many 
gir/s have also delayed sending thew till after 
the harvest, and will svon apply for their ade 
mission. 

Ina report, lately published by the trustees 
of a schooi conducted upon the same plan, it 
is stated that the expence of educating each 
child, taking an average of four years, 
amounted only to six shillings, including ree 
wards—and that, upon an estimate, the an- 


nual cost of books, and other school expences, . 


would not exceed one shilling and twopence 
each child. How cheap a rate of affording 
so valuable a blessing ! 

It may not be too sanguine to say, that 
this place already begins to exhibit appears 
ances of beneficial Geers arising from the 
undertaking, observay.* in the more decent 
and regular behaviour of the children of the 
town and neighbourhood ; and, to the credit 
of the parents, they in general appear sensible 
of the advantages afforded to themselves and 
families, and grateful for the benefits be- 
stowed upon the rising generation. , 
Subscriptions to the girls school...£38 17 0 
tO the boy’s school...162 1 O 


Subscription Total.. £200 18 ‘0 


Donations to girls school 
Donationssto boys school............. 


Donation total . £88 16 0 


Abstract of Disbursements. 
Printing, distributing letters, 
stationary, &c. and in repair- 
ing and fitting up the school- 
TOOM 42 10 2h 
Travelling expences, board and , 
gratuity, to the mastersent.... 26 11 7 
Books, slates, and stationary.... 16 10 10 
Master’s 25 @ 


Zilg 3 


BOW Amount 10.119 ang. 
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DIDASCALIA. 


KING'S THEATRE. 


This house opened on Tuesday Jan 19. 
with the Opera of Furbo contre Furbo : 
Cheat against Cheat. ‘The opera itself is not 
of distinguished merit; but under the skill 
of Madame Catalini all abatements are over- 
looked. Her performauce was loudly and in- 
cessantly applauded. Her voice retains its 
power; ond on this occasion her acting was 
superior. The Corps de Ba//et has received 
accessions, by the addition of Mr. Noble, 
Miss Lupino, and Miss Mori, a young pupil 
of Angiolini. A new Ballet called Le Patre 
et L’Hamadryade was presented ou Tuesday, 
February 9. We intend on sume fit occa- 
sion to enter solemniy into the subject of ope- 
ratical management of mythological subjects 
—with a view to inform the pubiic at large 
what delights éhetr betters. At piesent we 
shall only say, that the plot of this pastoral 
comprizes a character closely resembling the 
simple Cymon of Dryden, : 


Who stroll’d along unknowing what he sought, 
Aad whistled as he went, for want of thought! 


Le Patre is an unpolished rustic living a- 
mong his flocks. Cupid undertakes his edu- 
cation, iptroduces him to the mountain 
nymphs, teaches him the art of gallantry, by 
precept and example, and finally unites him to 
the Benetryade, who finds him a much 
more agreeable lover than rude Boreas, from 
whose embraces she fled, as Buouaparte from 
Moscow. ‘The nymphs enjoy the occasion, 


“dance, sing, drink, beat their cymbals, toss 


up their thyrsuses, &c. &c. merrily! merrily ! 

Feb. 6. Tramezzani appeared for the first 
time this evetiing in E/frida. He was very 
favourably recieved. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Whatever we may think of Ballets per- 
formed at the Opera, founded on heathen 
mythology, they must have their attractions 
for the public, or they would uot be the ob- 
ject of irrisation at our national theatres. On 
Monday, Feb. 8. a ballet was performed, on 
these boards, in which Pan, Jupiter, the 


“pymphs of mount Ida, and other couspicuous 


—— performed feats deemed admira- 
le by some; and entertaining by others—not 
too well read in Homer, Virgil, or even Ovid. 
But there were some allusions in it, they did 
not understand ; and others which they un- 
derstood very well: so the gods above clapped 
most furiously the gods below ; and the piece 
was announced for repetition with considera- 
ble applause. It was introduced in the farce 
of Poor Vulcan. 


Didascalia.—Kings' Theatre. . Covent Garden. (2% 


SPECIMEN OF THE GENUINE REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


To avoid all imputation of partiality, or fa- 
vonr in behalf of the Burlesque Addresses, 
the following are selected from the copy proe. 
fessing to be genuine. 


ADDRESS, 


Transmitted on the 8th September, 1812, to the 
Secrelary of the Commitiee. 


BY HORACE TWISS, ESQ. 

Wuite wasting Time still spares th’ Ephesians 

fame, 
Who burnt a temple to secure a name, 
Be ours the safer glory to have chas’d . 
‘The fires of ruin from the shnnes of Taste, 
Restor’d the Muses to this fair domain, 
Aad rear’d their Temple on its site again. 

Here, not in vain, shall zeal and pious ski — 
Suggest reform for antiquated ill : F 
The Child of Merit, whosoc'er he be, 

Shall find the worship and the altar free, ~*~” 

And thicker laurels, strengthening as they twine, 

Shall climb round every shaft, and bloom om 
every shrine. 

Yet, since the Drama, mould it as we miay, 
Must catch its colour from the passing day : 

Siace fashions prosper but as you deeree, ‘ 
And what you make the Stage, the Stage will bez 
You, with a firm resolve, must share our task, 
And work, yourselves, the great reform you ask. 
The reign of noise and show will svon be v’er, | 
When noise and show shall please the Town oe 
more ; 
But, while your practiee puts your creed to shame, 
Add you still follow most what most you blame, e 
Vain is our toil.—Tous, Plays and Play’is' debas 
Nature totrick, aad Passion. to grimace. 
Horses and Horsemen hunt the Drama down, 
And our best Roscius is a clever Clown. ; 

But most rep-ess, if you would mend the Stages 
The hypercritic humour of the age. 

Seek not from Genius more than Genius can, 

Norask perfection of imperfect man, 

Your fierce improvers overstep their end, 

And mar as much as milder critics mend ; 

For the free Muse beholds with jealous cys, 

These overwhelming aristocraci¢s, 

Disdains to stop her flight at the.r command, 

And, like the stork, deserts the slavish land. ~ 


2 


View'd through the fogs which darkling pedants 
raise, 
The realms of taste may seem a barren maze ; 
But the just Critic, like the cloud!ess day, 
Shows the fair landscape in its true array, 
Clears the thin rack, unveils th’ ethereal blue, 
And warms the distance to a brighter hue, 
Till the fall prospect bursts upon the sight, 
Glows in its native tints, and kindles into light. 
Then let not cavilers henceforth teach the 
Town, 
Who think all wit dezen’rate, —but their own,— 
And stern Of heart, though impotent of head, 
To damon the living, deify the dead. 
The tide of Genius, since the world began, 
Pours i's perennial streams as first they ra, _ 
Reflecting still, in every age and clime, 
The hody, form, and pressure, of the time. 
Oh ! trouble notits course, nor choak its bed : 
Free let it gush, as at the fountain head, 
And roll for ever, through these favour’d lands, 
ls fertilizing waves and golden sands ! 


ADDRESS, 
Sent to the Commitice, Sept, 16, 1812, 
BY J. N. R. 


[the Speaker to advance eagerly, and begin with - 
out any formal pause.] 


Welcome! thrice welcome! generous friends, 
once more ! 
At length our bark has reach’d the wish’d-for 
shore. 
After an absence of such length and pain, 
How pure the joy to meet you here again ! 
ur liberal Patrons! for whose smiles we strive, 
. And in whose favor we, alone, can live. 
But ’tis the lot of man, through troubles tost, 
To think no pleasure perfect till 'tis lost. 
When fretful Luxury, in languid state, 
Beheld the pining Beggar at her gate, 
Urging sharp hunger’s craving— Why,” cried 
she, 
** I'd give a thousand pounds to have that plea!” 
Would you the air’s delicious freshness meet ?— 
First passa week or two in Watling Street. 
Or view refinement, in it’s best array ?— 
Just take a peep at Smith/ield, by the way. 
E’en the kind glance from Beauty’s eyc, receives 
Fresh power to bless from the first frown that 


grieves . 
Still shall the fear dispell’d, more raptyre prove 
Than all the dear delirium of love, 
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A drowning man, in vein, had strain’d his 
throat ;— 
© Stay,” said his Friend— would’st have me 
spoil my coat ?”— 
Just then, when, hopeless, thinking of his end, 
His deg plung’d in, and prov’d indeed a fiend, 
Rescued, he feels, with life’s returning store, 
Sensations of delight unknown before. 
What ev'ry day we sec, we little prize, 
’Tis the bright Comet that attracts our eyes: 
To Fiance ‘twere more than all her Crowns be- 
stow, 
To snatch one leaf from conqu’ring England's 
brow! 
Since, to our feelings, these are nature’s laws, 
How shall we value your renew'd-applause ! 
May, ev'ry bosom, then, from transient woe, 
Beat with new joys; with higher transport glow 
ADDRESS, 
Presented to the Committee, 


‘BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 


Once more the scenic muse beholds a dome 
Rais’d on the spot so long her fav’rite home: 
Where Genius may her honor'd trophies rear, 
And Wit and Satire in her train appear: 

Wit that can Folly awe, and Vice appul, 

Satire with pointed shafts, but free from gall 

Humour, who now his broad luxuriance ties, 

Now slyly lurks in Irony’s disguise ; 

Terror, that proudest Guilt must shudd’ring hear, 

And sacred Pity, with her chast’ning tears 

All, all, a lib’ral shelter nere may find, 

Since all but aim to meliorate mankind, 

Hail! mighty Shade of Him whose pow’r could 

scan 

The lowest deeps and noblest heights of man, 

Whose werks his genuine character shall tracey 

Till the vast whole dissolves in empty space: 

Oh! may thy Spirit o’er the dome preside 

Be thou the Guardian Genius and the Guide ¢ 

go may th’admiring world with rapture see 

Eagh Drama realiz’d as formed by thee ; 

So may th’embody’d wonde:s of thy page 

Inspire new Bards with emulative rage ; 

So Reason may in Pleasure’s garb beguile, 

Alike ennobling every tear and smile. 

Then shall the Stage, mild supplement to Law, 
The heast to just and kind affections draw; 
Then Truth with Taste and Fancy shall combines 
The Passions to controul, exalt, refine, 

Till they, delighted, bead at Virtue’s hallow’ 
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@BSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES 
IN TUE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. CLARKE’S 
TRAVEL8,—-IN GREECE, EGYPT, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 


No. II. 


In attempting to trace the ancient history, 
and family alliances of mankind, we are 
under the necessity of availing onrselyes of 
whatever information reaches us, in whatever 
shape, whether directly or indirectly, whether 
much or little, History is imperfect; as it 
presents, at best, no move thaa the general 
and leading outlines of such events as had 
been commitied to record; and further still, 
as it relates only to those more distinguished 
nations which were objects of curjosity to 
that generation for whose use the narration 
was composed. Some things were tvo trivial, 
to be commemorated by writing; others were 
too familiar to be specifically described. From 
among the mass of history, where it was a 
mass, and tradition, where that was credible, 
the historian selecicd those incidents to which 
he attributed most importance ; and on which 
he anticipated a conformity of the judgment 
of his hearers, with his own. Hence he o- 
mitted numerous minor matiers and circum. 
stances ; unconscious of the delight the know- 
ledge of them would confer on succeeding 
ages, whose ignorance must continue una- 
bated, except by such historic communication. 

The Religious Observances of mankind, 
maintain a considerable place among those 
unwritten memoranda which farnish some 
light ov historical events. It is true, they 
never givea dates; — or at least, we are 
unable to apply dates to them; bat they 
suggest connections which otherwise would 
have been thought little of, or would have 
been overlooked altogether. Even ia later 
times, religious peculiarities point out the 
parent nations ef those colonies which now 
peuple the new world ; and though Christians 
have not the same variety of objecis of religi- 
ous worship, as ancient nations had ; yet the 
mode of worshipping that one God whom all 
Christendom acknowledges, being different, 
that difference becomes evidence, and wit- 
nesses the relation of which we are treating. 
The colonies of Catholic nations continue 
Catholics ; and the mass is performed among 
them with all its splendour; they too retain 
the worship of the Virgin ; and in this are 

completely distinct from Protestants, who cer- 
tainly do not worship, however they may vene- 
rate a favoured woman ; nor do they repeat the 
sacrifice of the altar ; supposing thai to be re- 
pugnant to holy writ. We may go further, 


and say, that even Protestants are distinguish- 
ed by the prevailing peculiarities of the time 
at which they emigrated, as is praved by the 
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distinctions between Episcopalians, and Ine 
dependents, &e. which are maintained with 
equal pertinocity in the new settlements, as 
in the previous residence. 

The same principle operated antiently : 
emigrants carried their religious ideas with 
them; they maintained them and applied 
them to the country where they settled. They 
were as much the o/d tenets, as the seeds of 
plants, brought by the same means into dis« 
taut regions were transplantations: the pose 
terity of the primary, somewhat modified by 
accidents of soil, climate, atmosphere, and 
temperature ; yet still the direct descendants, 
notwithstanding their variations. Succeeding 
ages saw their original rites gradually varied by 
easualty or policy; and at length their origin 
forgot. They retained some things for which 
they could not account; .some terms, at 
length, sounding as so many barbarisms, and 
unintelligible from their mere antiquity ; 
wiile many others were absolutely obliterated, 
or lost in the lapse of ages. : 

In modern times the resemblance, real or 
fancied, of the new settlement, to the old 
residence, —of the rivers, hills, rocks, springs, 
and groves, to those where the emigrants 
spent their early — distant how many 
bnndreds soever of geographical miles,—yet 
induced the settlers to bestow names of com- 
memoration and resemblance on the towns 
they built, and on the country they inhabit- 
ed. Hence we have in North America, Bos- 
ton, Burlington, New York, New Orleans, 
Carthagena, elsewhere: New Holland, New 
South Wales, &c. While the memory of the 
emigration is fresh, these appellations create 
no confusion ; but future ages, unless favoured 
by the relations of history, may be come 
pletely at a loss to explain the origin and ime 
portof such uncouth and barbarous terms : 
so foreign from the general tenor of the spo- 
ken language. 

When we reason on the operation of prin- 
ciples so closely interwoven with human na- 
ture as to form a part it of we risque nothing 
in supposing that they were the same in all 
ages as they are at present. Men in the car- 
liest times, found reseimblauces as they do 
now; and to the resemblance so found 
they attributed much the same properties or 
character, as they had been in the habit of 
attributing to the primary. If in their own 
country, they had sacred mountains, sacred 
streams, sacred groves, they would accept a 
modest similarity in their new residence, and 
would mark as sacred, those mountains, ris 
vers, or groves, which bore it. It is the ape 
plication of this strain of reasoning that im= 
parts to the narration of Dr. Clarke an ime 
portance, in a mythological, historical, and 

oetical point of view, of which that travel- 
ler himself was not aware. I repeat,‘ of 


Vox. 


[Lit. Pan, March 1913] 


which he was not aware,” because it follows 
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undeniably, from his. inadvertence, that he 
had no hypothesis to defend or to establish, 
even were such his incliaation or disposition. 

To come at once to the purpose of this 
letter: ~I propose to assert, that the resem- 
blances between the Mount Gargarus of 
Troy, and i's accompaniments, to the Mount 
Meru of India, aad its accompaniments, gave 
occasion to the placing of the Homeric deities 
on Gargarus, as their Olympus, and to an- 
nexing a character of sacredness to the river, 
the hills, and the country around it, or with- 
in ken from its summit. 

To estsblish this proposition, we must first 
obtain some notion of the Indian mountain, 
and its properties, as understood by those of 
the Hindoos, who are best acquainted with 
its mythological character. 

As authentic travels to the source of the 
Ganges are extremely scarce, if known to 
the learned, and as geographical information 
micrely, is rather to be expected from travel- 
Jers than mythological, we are under the ne- 
cessity of aceepting such assistance as the 

ahmens can, or will, afford. A map of 
the spot, howvever correct, is not all we want, 
though extremely desirable. We must have 
yecourse therefore to such authorities as com- 
bine the two ideas of mythology and gev- 
such subjects are extant among the 

rahmins, and we shall accept one of them 
as the most applicable evidence on this 
mingled subject. 

M. D'Ankarville in his ‘* History of the 
Arts,” has given a large plate, a copy of a 

indoo picture, representing what he callr 
‘* the Origin of the river Ganges,” with the 
Sanscrit appellations annexed, translated. 
From among many particulars, it is necessary 
only to select the following, which are the 
principal. In the recesses of the snowy oF 
«* Frozen Mountains,” inaccessible to men, 
the gods had taken up their abode ; as appears 
from three temples, the residence of the 
Trimurti of India: Braman in “ Brem 
fog;” Viscunov in * Beschan Log” ; and 
Sueva in ‘* Scheu Log.” These, as is well 
known, are the greater deities of the Brah- 
mins. Also in each of these temples is the 
family of its respective deity :—Parvati, the 
general mother; "—Ganesa, and Chiven.— 
Also, Lachsmi, the goddess of wealth and 
beauty, the mother of Manmadin, god of 
love; with Zé, or Boo-midevi, ‘* mother of 
the bull."— Also, Sarsati, ‘* goddess of 
the sciences,”—with others. At a small dis- 
tance from these temples, on the same moun- 
tains, sits Vishnou, and from his foot flows 
the primary stream of the river Ganges ; 
which from thence falls in a rapid’ current 
down the rocks in its course. This bursting 
forth of the river gives occasion 10 great joy 
among the gods. Bramah is there, giving 
Girecuons, and assisting to consecrate the 
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stream. Lachsmi is dancing for joy ; and 
Nared is in attendance with two sanctified 
vases to carry the sacred water to remote parts. 
In the mean while, the stream, now sacred, 
flows on ; Brainah drinks of its waters, and 
discourses concerning it: it dashes on the head 
of Mahadeva; rebounds from -him to the 
group of sages, who are come to receive ablu- 
tion by means of its waters ; and continues its 
course to fertijize the plains, &c. of India. 
On its banks are situated other temples, it 
passes through other mountains, and flourish. 
Ing cities are stationed beside it. 

A Brahman would think his sacred stream 
insuled, almost unpardonably, by so concise 
a description of its holy orin; but as my 
purpese is comparison of piincinal points 
merely, T must intreat pardon frou the gode 
dess Ganga, aud proceed to other considera. 
tions. It is unnecessary io prove that Bra- 
mah is ** father of gods and men,"—that ne- 
ver 1s disallowed therefore is the supe- 
rior Jove of the west; Lachsmi, the goddess 
of beauty, and mother of love, is Venus ; 
Sarsati, the goddess of the seienccs, is Mie 
nerva; Boo-midevt, the mother of the bull, 
is the ** bull-eyed” Juno; Parvati is Cybele 
or Rhea; aud the goddess Ganga has her te- 
presentative also, in the god Scamander. 
Nered is thought, by Sir William Jones, to 
be Mercury. [As to gender and sex, it is in- 
different among the gods: they are of both, 
or neither; and so we find, in Homer, Mi- 
nerva more fiequently assuming the male sex, 
thaw the female, though the latter is her pro- 
per dignity :——Vischnou assumes the fe- 
male jorm in this representation, though q 
male; and so we find Jupiter in the west, as- 
that of the feuale to seduce Calisto, 
&e. 

In the very curious history of the temple of 
Jaggernaut, which occupies a considerable 
space in your last voluine, your readers have 
seen the fondness of gods for mountain si- 
tuations :— the supposed fsanctity of sueh 
summits, because far separated from the ap- 
proach of men ; and this carried so far, that 
after the place of bis abode was discovered, 
and a way to it admitied, the deity no longer 
thought his residence sufficiently secluded, 
but retired to heaven itself, as the proper place 
of security from human intrusion, however 
devout and awful, 

It is evident to whoever peruses Homer 
wiih intelligence, that his mythology did not 
originate with him. It is too finished, too 
compleat to have been struck out from his 
own imagination : the allusions to other (and 
distant) events and places, shew that he bor- 
rowed his system ; and in short, that he was 
in this respect, as the Greeks were, generally, 
the repeater of others’ tales—tales of oiher cli- 
mates, which he merely adopted and varied ; 


wo.ked up to suit his purpose, and furujsh 
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his argument. That the Indian deities are 
impelled by human passions ; that they ex- 
perience a variety of reverses, that they take 
Opposite parties, and that they effect purposes 
not casily reconcileable to any notion of divi- 
nity, or indeed to comimon sense, is notorious 
to all readers of Hindoo poetics. So in the tale 
just alluded to;—we have Nilaachalapattie 
subject to human passions,and even his health, 
it is supposed, may be affected ; for the Rajah 
asks, whether he be weil? (p. G44.) A god, 
the sovereign god, liable to disease, is quite 
as offensive to religious decorum, as any ing 
in Homer, whether the failing of Jupiter, 
who verifies the maxim Omnia vincit amor ; 
or the disasters of Mars and Venus, or of the 
divine Scamander on the plain of Troy. But 
on this subject I shall only appeal faurther— 
though much might be said on it—to the 
testimony of Mr. Moor, in his ‘* Hindoo 
Pantheon,” and of the critic who reported 
on his volume io the Literary Panorama, 
Vol. 1X. p. 446. If in Homer we are sur- 
prised and offended that a god (Mars) should 
get knocked down by Diomed; that Venus 
should get a scratch on her hand, somewhat 
worse than if she had torn her delicate flesh 
with the buckle of a new zone while trying 
it on, and from which she apprehended a 
gangrene, what shall we say to the dewrada- 
tions experienced by the gods of India, as 
marked in the page referred to?—we find 
them all employed in the menia/ offices of 
Ravana’s family ; and * flogged in default of 
industry and attention.” From this flogging 
the good sense of Homer revolted, though 
other poets selected similar degradations of 
their deities, as subjects of their song,— 


whence the adventures of Apollo, Mercury, | 


&c. as herdsmen, and what not ?—servants 
of the lowest rank to mere mortals upon 
earth, 


The character of Tlomer's Jupiter is a | 


mixture of that of the Hindoo A/mighty 
KRAHM; (compare p. 435. loc. cit.) the 
ineffable, with that of Brauma, (p. 446.) 
for whose servility Mr. Moor-in fact apolo- 
gizes, by pleading the authenticity of his 
notes. The Olympian sovereign is at one 
time the iucomprehensible, the ineflable ; at 
another he is the fallible, the deceptible, the 
sicep-obeying deity. He is here supreme, 
but there a bully. Some have considewd Ho- 
mer as endeavouring to form a conception of 
real deity, and like a mere mortal, failing in 
the attempt: I think it far more probable, 
that he found—under names whieh he did 
not distinguish, their sound and root being 
apparently the same—éwo characters, which 
with the usual inaccuracy of repeatérs, he 
blended into one, and thereby produced a 
sovereiga of Olympus,—who now and then 
is dignified—the absolute arbiter of fate ; but 
anon is no better then 


Jove in his chair, 
Of the skies the lord mayor, 
Who with nods, 
Men and gods 
Keeps in awe, &c. 


On the whole, I conclude that Homer took 
the methology of his days—the offspring, 
originally, of a remote country, India, and 
adapted it to western localities, interwove it 
with a western story, and thereby formed the 
machinery of a poem, which has given oc 
casion to studics and researches, inquisitive 
and interesting, undoubtedly, but hitherto 
iaconclusive. 

It may now, be proper to consider those res 
semblances which induced Homer, (or others, 
more antient, chiefs, priests, &c.} to consider 
Mount Gargarns, as a suitable representative 
of Mount Meru, transferred to earth,—as the 
seat of the gods on the Frozen Mountains—~ 
transferred to the localities around the head 
and source of the Ganges. The first is, the 
HEIGHT fo which the mountain rises :—this 
| is verified by the view it aflords,—for which 
see the extract from Dr. Clarke. A deity 
| seated here, seems in a manwer, to survey 
rall the world. . The second is the sNow- 
e€LAD summit. Though Dr. Clarke informs 
us that he mastered the perils of the ase-nt, 
yet it was with such difficulty and danger, 
‘that the mountain may fairly be deemed 
INACCESSIBLE, nevertheless. — Of all his 
company, he elone succeeded. Had the 
gods been sitting there at the time, they might 
have admired his spirit and suffered his safe 
departure; bat, if Jupiter bad vindictively 
compressed a cloud around the monntain’s 
brow, the adventurer had assuredly never ree 
| tarned to relate his profanation of the sacred 
| abodes. ‘The third is éhe RIVBR EMERGING 
at once from the bowels of the mountain, 
‘falling in divers caseades, and presenting ite 
| self, as it were, without contravention, the 
gift of the God. I confess, that the siver 
Bramahputra (son of Bramah), the fellow 
stream of Ganga, is more precisely the coun- 
lerpart of Scainander, than Ganga is, beeause 
a male; but as the gods themselves find no 
difheulty in consimilation of sexes, 1 know 
ao reason why I should be more delicate than 
they. [t is enough for my purpose that Ho- 
wer calls Scamander—a worshipped stream— 
a sacred stream—a god--immortal progeny of 
Jove, &e. and that his filiation is allowed by 
all erities and commentators, whosoever and 
w heresoever. 

The cascades formed by the falls of the Seas 
‘mander, the beautiful natural bason, the eolde 
ness of the water, the possibility of reeeiving 
ceremonial ablution from it, are so many 
other resemblances, Dr. Clarke's language 


90.) is very emphatic. He speaks 
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of the effect of these wildernesses on the early 
cliristians :—="* where the voice of nature 
speaks in her most awful tone; where, amidst 
rovring waters, waving forests, and broken 
precipices, the mind of man Lecomes impres- 
sed as ly she influence of a present deity.” 
What the Dr. felt,—-what is now the fact,— 
what the early christians experienced, I con- 
céive may be fairly attributed to the remotest 
antiquity :—always recollecting that the vo- 
taries in remote antiquity, were under the in- 
fluence of a most powerful principle, that of 
association of ideas, 1o which both the early 
christians and the Dr were strangers. For 
the energy of this priaciple it is not possible 
for us to make adequate allowance. We are 
mot emigrants; not the proximate descend- 
ants of emigrants. 

This leads as to another point of resem- 
blance—iiie TeMPLEs. assume, as grant- 
ed, that the ceremonies of religion allied to 
the Draidical, are the most antient known by 
us. I therefore notice particularly the Dr.’s 
words (copied p. 86 ),—*‘ a grove of vENE- 
RABLE OAKS ;"—** stones ranged in DRUIDI- 
CAL ciecLes.” ‘hese are ona spot where 
« those who are here stationed,” seem as if 
they might here hold converse with persons 
[deities on Mount Gargarus. 

Tt does not appear that the Dr. was suffi- 
ciently aware of the value of his discovery, 
to examine these stones scrupulously ; whe- 
ther they form one circle or more ;—nor the 
number, and precise placing of the stones, 
or their magnitude. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the existence of the grove 
of oaks, and the circles, as evidence that 
these places were held sacred in ages—now 
most remote—while such worship was pre- 
valent. To follow this argument, fully, 
would lead us back to the time of Abraham ; 
certainly long before the days’ of Homer. 
This discovery adds to the very few instances 
of such. circles known in the east, though 
many are preserved in the west. I conclude 
therefore, that Hoimer found these mountains 
consecrated; that they were renowned for 
antient sanctity, in his days;—and that the 
notion of the abode of the gods being within 
hearing from the place where they stand, was 
partly founded oa the natural indelible cha- 
racteristics of the locality—and, afterwards, 
in addition, on the establishment of sancti- 
fied places for worship; by which the whole 
systew was confirmed, and fixed in the senti- 
Menis of the region aroaad, long prior to the 
time of Homer,—during his time, and long 
afier, The lotier reference is proved by the 
laier constructions found by the Dr. on the 
top of the Mount, and on the ascent of 
Kachina Tépe. The convenience of this 
kind of natural al/ar, asthe Dr. calls it, de- 
serves attention. Perhaps, too, the grots of 
the early christians found here, are conversions, 
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like those of heathen temples to the purposes 
of christianity. 

Dr. Clarke noticed on the spot the correct- 
ness of Homer, as a painter of localities, on 
occasion of the ascending sfeps of mountains 
tops from Lectum to the summit of Gargas 
tus. He has elsewhere remarked the distance 
from whieh Moant Ida can be discerned, 
in the instance of Neptune, who saw Jupi- 
ter turn his back, while sitting on that ele- 
vation. Bat, there are two other instances 
still more important, in this enquiry, and at 
least equally capable of affording illustration. 
The first is, Dr. C.’s information.—{[Travels, 
p. 107.)—'* We arrived at the ford of the 
Mender...... We rode quite up to the girths, 
across a place two hundred feet wide, and the 
current was extremely rapid......In certain 
periods of the year, it inundales al/ the neigh 
bouring territory ; and the marks of such an 
inundation caused by the branches of trees, 
reeds, and rushes, left by the water on the 
land, were visib/e A CONSIDERABLE DISTANCE 
FROM ITS BANKS, at the time we passed.” 
Another resemblance of the Indian Ganga != 
but adduced here, to shew that Homer was 
acquainted with this — of the river ; 
for such, assuredly, is the import of the 
struggle he describes of the Scamander with 
Achilles. 

—-——Rising in his rage above his shores, 
From all his deeps the bellowing river roars. 
While all before, the billows rang’d on high, 

(A watery bulwark) skreen the bands who fly. 
Now bursting on h's head with thundering sound, 
The falling deluge whelms the hero round...... 
The god pursues, a buger billow throws, 

And bursts the bank, ambitious to destrey 

The man whose fury is the fate of Troy.—~ 
The waves flow after, wheresoe’cr he wheels, 
And gather fast, and murmur at his heels, 

Not all his speed escapes the rapid floods ; 

The first of men but not a match for gods ! 
The surge in watery mountains spread— 
Beats on his back or bursts upon his head, &e. 

That the river, too, occasionally swept 
away those who attempted to cross it, ap- 
pears from the petition of Achilles to the 
gods, while thus oppressed. He uses the 
following comparison : 

Achilles meets a shameful fate, 
Oh! how unworthy of the brave and great ! 
Like some vile swain, whom on a rainy day, 
Crossing a ford, the torrent sweeps away, 
An unregarded carcase, to the sea. 

Such a fate, it is said, befell Julia, the 
daughter of Angustus, [Bayle, article Sca- 
mander,] ‘It was at this ford,” says Dr, 
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Clarke, * that my friend Mr. Gell, in a very 
different season of the year, was in danger of 
losing all the fruits of his journey, by letting 
his papers fall into the river; "’ and it wes at 
this ford that ** we also narrowly escaped the 
some fate,"—of being swept away by the 
stream. I conclude that this evidence is 
clear to the knowledge possessed by Homer of 
the constant impetuosity of this river; and 
to the occasional overflowing of its banks, by 
its stream. 

The second particular demands further in- 
formation, Dr. Clarke visited Mount Gar- 
garus, at the time of snow ; but Lord Aber- 

een had no ditheulty in accomplishing the 
same purpose, because he went in summer 
time. If his lordship’s remarks were be- 
fore the public, it is likely we should find 
him describing this mountain as bedecked 
with flowers and herbage :—not as a mere 
arid rock; butas fertilized, though wildly, 
by prolife rains and dissolving snows. Is not 
this alluded to by Homer, in his narrative of 
the effects of Juno's placid, and therefure se- 
ductive, visit to Jupiter? 

Thus answered mild the cloud-compelling Jove ; 

Nor god nor mortal shall our joys behold. 

Shaded with clouds ;——= 

Not e’en the sun, who darts through heaven his 
rays. 

This extensive density of clouds enveloping 
the mountain, assuredly breaks up the frost and 
suow, and dissolves itself in genial showers. 
Glad earth perceives, and from her bosom pours 
Unbidden herbs, and voluntary flowers : 

Thick new born violets a soft carpet spread, 

And clustering lotos swell’d the rising bed ; 

And sudden hyacinths the turf bsetrow, 

And flamy crocus made the mountain glow, 
Celestial dews, descending o'er the ground, 
Perfume the Mount, and lreathe ambrosia round. 

It would be too much to_confine the poet 
within the limits of the botanist, @n_ this oc- 
casion ; but it is more than possible, that 
this description has some foundation in na- 
ture; and it is in Loru Aberdeen’s power to 

determine how far this notion is entitled to 
teception. 

Dr. Clarke's observations prove, that there 
was a time when Homer had the use of his 
eyes; and mine have had for their object to 
prove, that he employed them with the spirit 
and penetration of a poet. On the whole, it 
should appear, that he pourtrayed the district 
under investigation ; which fixed its reality : 
—-that he took advantage of existing sacra, 
to treatin a eer manner this spot, as the 
habitation of the gods ;—that he deseribed 
these gods as subject to huivan passions, &c. 


in conformity to precedent productions of a 
like nature, which he had read, wherein they 
are so described ; — that he took advantage 
of some war, incursion, or, &c. of more than 
ordinary notoriety, that happened previous to 
his time, but sufficiently distant to allow him 
to poelicize, by variation, selection, &c.—and 
that the issue of such expedition being suffi- 
ciently ia favour of the Greeks, to allow him 
to give it a decided character—his dignified 
and immortal poem, under all these circume 
stances, became the favourite of his country~ 
men, and the wonder of succeeding times. 
Such at least, all things considered, is deemed 
a plausible account of the natare and origin 
of the lliad, by, Sir, yours, &c. 
Fivexis. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CATACOMBS 
AT ROME, 


Tue resting places of the dead are in fact, 
a part of the history of the living. The man- 
ners of the age in which they had lived, the 
state of life, and of the arts, are often pres 
served by such memorials, as tombs alone 
have been the means of protecting from acci- 
dents and violence. Sir R. C. Hoare has lately 
explored ‘the numerous sepulchral construce 
tions which surround Stonehenge, and occupy 
no small portion of Salisbury plain. Dr. 
Clarke has also dwelt with great interest on 
the mounds which mark the interments of 
early ages, and the immense excavations in 
rocks, or the standing tombs, which bear tes- 
timony to the persevering labours of that part 


| of Asia, which is usually deemed classic 


ground. 

Not long ago we inserted an article relating 
to that extensive excavation which is known 
under the appellation of the ca/acombs, at 
Paris: and some notice of the original catae 
combs, from which others, possessing a gene+ 
ral likeness, have been denominated, may 
properly claim attention. They are, as it is 
well known, under and around, the city of 
Rome, once the seat of empire, boasting its 
magnificence, the seat also of crueliy, of op= 
pression, of civilization, and of the center of 
the Catholic church. 

We derive our information, for the greater 
part, from a ‘“* Voyage dans les Catucomles 
de Rome,” &c. by a member of the academy 
of Cortona. Paris, 1810. 

To undertake a journey in the catacombs, 
which are extended under the Va‘ican, under 
the Villa Pumphili, along the via Aurelia, 
Cornelia, Ostiensjs, Appia, Latina, Tibur- 
tina, and Saleria, demands a courage proof 
against all the inconveniences and dangers to 
be expected in such immense and obscure 
subterranean passages, where every moment 
is not without its terrors of a sudden inter- 
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ment of the adventurer, living though he be. 
And further, the satisfaction of the indivi- 
dual is not the only purpose to be kept in 
view, but the idea of rendering such an ex- 
cursion aseful to antiquaries, and the literati, 
to naturalists, to artists, and to ethers, to 
whom these abodes of silence are mines of 
information in their different branches of 
study. It demands also a competent acquain- 
tance with archaiology and general literature, 
with natural history, and the principles of the 
aris. 

Before entering on the particulars of his 
excursions, into each catacomb respectively, 
the author introduces reflections on the deno- 
minations successively received by these sub- 
terranean abodes, on the nature of the earth 
which prevails in them, on their construction, 
on their general distribution, and on the pe- 
rilous visits which had been paid them by 
former adventurers, especially the celebrated 
Bosio, whose account is, by far the most 
general and extensive. Formerly, he says 
they were called cata-tombs, from the Greek 
cata and tombos; in Latin jurta tumulus: 
they are so named in the aets of St. Cornelius 
and St. Sebastian ; but in St. Gregory we find 
them denominated calacomls ; froin the Greek 
cata and cumlos; in Latin juwia cavilas, a 
deep place, as were all the places of sepulture 
in the neighbourhood, where the soil is sandy. 
The traditions of the country desciibe the 
catacombs as being originally, quarries, whence 
the Romans, as early as the time of the Re-4 
public, obtained the pozzolano which they 
employed in the construction of their great 
edifices. The passages in these were kept 
narrow, to maintain support to the incumbent 
earth ; and it is usually thought that here 
were buried those bodies of the Christian 
martyrs, to which the laws denied sepulture. 

Descended into these quarries, the author 
found them very extensive, always wrought 
beneath the surface of the ground in the poz- 
zolano, having no direct communication with 
the external air, except by openings plaeed at 
three hundred feet, or more, fromm each other. 
The passages are about three or four feet in 
width, rarely so much as five or six feet; in 
height from eight to twelve; bot in some 

laces not more than four feet. They have 

equent communications by cross alleys. 
There is seldom any masonry or artificial sup- 
port overhead. Nevertheless, here and there, 
works of that description ate found: also, 
larger spaces, called cubicule, or chambers. 
In these chambers the wall is often covered 
with a coat of plaster, and painted in fresco. 
The two sides of the passages, which form, 
as it were, the walls, have served from top to 
bottom, as receptacles for bodies. They were 
laid in cavities dug of sufficient length ‘to re- 


ceive them. Some of them comained five or 


six bodies, lying one over others Apparcutly 


those were most ample, which were prepared 
by persons during their lives, who intended 
to repose here. 

The first writer who furnished any consi- 
derable information on the catacombs was 


Bosio, in 1604. Ile was agent for the order’ 


of Malta at Rome, and onder the protection 
of the government obtained access to places: 
now forbidden. After Bosio the learned father 
Mabillon, in 1698, wrote concerning then, 
in Order to dissipate the error that they were 
the receptacles of deceased Christians only. 
He considered them, as common to all Ro- 
mans. Since his time, many travellers have 
visited them; and the famous French painter 
Robert, was on the point of losing his life in 
them. Some have supposed, that they ex 
tend under, and beyond, the Tiber; — an 
opinion which our author rather counte- 
nances, on the whole. 

The catacomb of the Vatican is not now 
accessible. The author therefore was obliged 
to content himself with examining the subs 
terranean church of St. Peter; which con- 
tains monuments of marble taken from the 
aneient burying place, on the site of which it 
stands. From these documents Bosio thought 
this catacomb was of the time of Nero. It 
contained no paintings, but a great quantity 
of sarcophagi of Parian marble; many of 
them wrought in a good style. The first en- 
graved by Bosio, appertained to Junius Bassus, 
prefect of Rome, about the middle of the 
fifth century. Another is that of Anicius 
Probus, prefect of the Pretorium, and of 
Proba his wife. This Probus the author sup- 
poses to have been the father of the Emperor 
Olybrius. 

Alany of these monuments, and others not 
taken from the catacombs, give an importance 
to the subterranean church of St. Peter ; and 
by their inscriptions, afford assistance to the 
historian. Among other objects, is the mar- 
ble statue that was moulded and cast in 
bronze to represent St. Peter, with his attrie 
butes : now worshipped in the church above. 
Some assert that it is a figure of Jupiter Ca- 
pilolinus. tis of good workmanship. is 
re.narkable, that although access to this church 
is allowed to men, at all times; yet women 
are permitted to enter it, only one day in the 
year, which is the Monday after Pentecost. 

The catacombs of the villa Pamphili, si- 
tuated under the via Aurelia, were discovered 
no Jouger ago than in 4803. The author 
visited them in 1805. He took for his guide 
the keeper of the villa, provided himself with 
a mariner’s compass, with a basket of wax 
candles, with oii for burning, with lamps, 
with small torches, and with volatile alkali. 
After having passed through sundry passages 
filled with tombs, which had been already 
explored by others, they came to one alle 


which had never been visited, as they infers 
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from the unbroken state of the tombs. They 
opeved one from which no mephitiec air is- 
sued, it contained the body of a woman, co- 
vered with stalactites; which every where 
abound in these subterranean grots. After 
proceeding three hours, they were alarmed by 
a noise which became louder as they advanced; 
and seemed like the coutinual firing off of 
guns. The guide was too much terrified to 
proceed ; and the author therefore was ubliged 
to return. But on the next day but one they 
again descended into this grot, and penetrated 
further than before : the guide having disco- 
vered in the interval between. the two de- 
scents, that the noise, now evidently stronger 
than ever, was occasioned by a water-fall, 
issuing from the Agua Paole, which fell 
into a reservoir in the garden. They pro- 
ceeded till they arrived at the end of the exca- 
vation, as they supposed; however, many 
litde alleys, branched off on either side, which 
they did not visit. The author thinks that 
some of them) may extend under the Tiber. 

The author describes various tombs seen in 
this journey, with their contents, inscrip- 
tions, &c. He gives his opinion as a natura- 
list, that this immense bed of pozzolano im- 
plies the former existence of volcanoes, or the 
effect of a volcano, at least, in the neighbour- 
hood. He insists that as these catacombs con- 
tain no standing water, they can furnish no 
noxious air: neiiher, says he, do the tombs. 

The catacombs of the via Appia are only to 
be entered by the church of St. Sebastian. 
The burying place of Calistus, offers many 
sarcophagi ; a the most remarkable particu- 
lar of the whole, is the paintings, which de- 
corate the walls of many cubicula or cham- 
bers. They all represent subjects taken from 
the Old or the New Testament. The only 
exception is a figure of Orpheus, who occurs 
repeatedly. One of these frescoes, the best 
preserved of the whole, representing children 
gathering grapes, and amusing themselves 
with other games, appears to this traveller to 
have furnished Corregio with the idea of the 
boys which are so greatly admired, in his 
famous fresco at Parma. [He “thinks too that 
Raphael imitated these performances. He 
attributes them to Greek artists brought from 
Constantinople ; and particularly to the reli- 
gious of the order of St. Basil. Ouz traveller 
repeated his visit more than twenty tines; 
and collected many inscriptions of historicel 
importance. 

An attempt to penetrate into the catacombs 
of the via Latina, though dug toa depth of 
tweaty-four feet failed. The openings of 
these catacombs have been closed so carefully, 
that none can enter them. Bosio, who saw 
them, describes the paintings as not many ; 

ut extremely interesting. The catacomls of 
the vie Tiburlina are remarkable, by three 
rows of tombs, one over others. No 
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ago that of St. Agnes was opened. A Portu- 
guese sailor, says ovr anihor, had collected a 
troop of a dozen robbers, in it. He details 
the precautions taken to prevent surprise ; but 
at length, quarreling among themscives, their 
retreat was deiected, and they were expelled 
by the hands of justice. 

‘This travellcr was unable to examine 
the catacombs which are under the via Salas 
ria (so called from the gate Nalovia, at which 
entered the sali for the use of thecity.) Flere 
among other monuments is that of the barber 
of Augustus. The Abbé Crescentiaus who 
descended into these grottos, lost himself in 
them, with his friends who accompanied him ; 
nor was it till their Jast flambeau was on the 
point of expiring, and at the moment when 
they were surrendering themselves io despair, 
that they had the good for:une to recover the 
route by which they had proceeded. Gregory 
of Tours relates that a great number of Chris« 
tians, living, were at one time, shat up in 
these catacombs; and that among the remains 
of those who thus perished, were found silver 
vases of great value ; these attracted the cupi- 
dity of a sub-deacon, who attempted to purs 
loin them, but he was detected. 

The author adduces the paintings preserved 
in these excavations, as so many evidences of 
the state of the art in the 12th, 13th, i4th 
and i5th centuries. He-has formed a collece 
tion of them, with other frescoes obtained 
from the baths of Titus. It is possible, that 
these conservatories may contribute light on 
the history of the arts, in that long interval, 
from the sixth century downwards, during 
which we have scirceiy any information, and 
less remeins. During this period, the inva- 
sions of the barbarians, the convulsions of 
the church, the persecution of the image- 
breakers, &e. account sufficiently for the abe 
sence of-painting from the tom's. These 
ornaments were again adopted in tombs in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. A closer exa- 
mination of these retains, by whoever has 
leisure and ability, may inform us of much 
that has eseaped the pea of the histerian ; 
and thereby may fav the learned world under 
considerable obiigation. 


COPY OF A LECTER FROM HER ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS THE PRINCKS$ OF WALES, TO HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE RECENT. 


Sir,—I: is with great reluctance that [ 
presume to cbtrade myself upon your Royal 


Highness, and to solicit your attention to” 


matters, which may, at first, appear rather 

of a personal than a public nature. If Icould 

think them somif they related merely to my- 

self—I shonid abstain from a proceeding which 

might give uneasiness, or interrupt the more 

weighty occupations of your Royal Highness’s 
14 
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time. J should continue in silence and retire- 
ment, to lead the life which has been pre- 
scribed to me, and console myself for the loss 
of that society and those domestic comforts to 
which I have been so long a stranger, by the 
reflection that it has been deemed proper I 
should be afflicted without any faultof my own 
—and that your Royal Highness knows it. 

** Bot, Sir, there are considerations of a 
higher nature than any regard to my own 
happiness, which render this address a duty 
boih to myself and to my daughter. May I 
venture to say—a duty also to my husband, 
and the people commitied to biscare? There 
is a poiut beyond which a guililess woman 
cannot wiih safety carry her forbearance. It 
her honour is invaded, the defence of her re- 
putation is no longer a matter of choice ; and 

“ut signifies not whether the attack be made 
openly, manfully, and directly, —or by secret 
insinuation, and by holding such conduct to- 
wards her as countenances all the suspicions 
that malice can suggest. If these ought to 
be the feelings of every woman in England 
who is conscious that she deserves uo re- 
proach, your Roya! Highness has too sound 
a judgment, and ioo nice a sense of honour, 
not to perceive, how much more justly they 
belong io the mother of your daughter—the 
mother of her who is destined, I trust, aia 
very distant period, to reign over the British 
empire. 

** Tt may be known to your Royal High- 
ness, that during the continuance of the re- 
strictions upon your royal authority, 1 pur- 
posely refrained from making any representa- 
tions which might then augment the painful 
difficulties of your exalted station. At the 
expiration of the restrictions I still was in- 
‘clined to delay taking this step, in the hope 
that I might owe the redress I sought to your 

racious and unsolicited condescension. I 
ave waited, in the fond indulgence of this 
expectation, until, to my inexpressible mor- 
tification, I find that my unwillingness to 
complain, has only produced fresh grounds of 
complaint ; and 1 am at length compelled, ei- 
ther to.abandon all regard for the two dearest 
objects which I possess on earth,—mine own 
honour, and my beloved child; or to throw 
myself at the feet of your Royal Highness, the 
natural protector of both. 
| P Sir, to represent to your 
Royal Highness, that the separation, which 
very suceeeding month is making wider, of 
the mother and the daughter, is equally inju- 
rious to my character, and to her education. 
I say nothing of the deep wourds which so 
‘ervel ap arrangement inflicts upon my feel- 
ings, although 1 would fain hope that few 


— will be found ofa disposition to think - 
i 


ghtly of these. To see myself cut off from 
one cf the very few domestic enjoyments lefi 
me—certainly the only oae upon whieh I set 
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any value, the society of my child—involves 
ine in such miserv, as | well know your Roy- 
al Highness cou!d never inflict upon me, if 
you were aware of its bitterness. Our inter- 
course has been gradually diminished. A 
single interview weekly seerned sufficiently 
hard allowance for a mother’s affections. 
That, however, was reduced to our meeting 
once a fortnight ; and 1 now learn, that even 
this most rigorous interdiciion is to be still 
more rigidly enforced. 

Bui while co not venture to intrude 
my feelings as s mother upon your Royal 
Highness’s notice, I must be allowed to say, 
that in the eves of an observing and jealous 
world, this separation of a daughter from her 
mother will oaly adacit Gf ene construction— 
a construction fatal to the mother’s reputae 
tion. Your Royal [ighness will also parcen 
me for adding, that there is no less incons 
sistency than injustice in this Veatment. He 
who dares advise your Royal Highness to o- 
verlook the evidence of my innocence, and 
disregard the sentence of complete acquittal 
which it produced,—or is wicked and false 
enough still to whisper suspicions in your 
ear,—betrays his duty to you, Sir, to your 
daughter, and to your people, if he counsels 
you to permit a day to pass without a fur- 
ther investigation of my conduct. I know 
that no sech calumniator will venture to re= 
commend a measure which must speedily end 
in his utter confusion. ‘Then let me implore 
you to reflect of the situation in which | am 
placed; without the shadow ofa charge ae 
gainst me—without even an accuser—afler an 
inquiry that led to my ample vindication—vet 
treated as if L were still more culpable than 
the perjuries of my suborned traducers repree 
sented me, and held up to the world asa 
mother who may not enjoy the suciety of hen 
ouly child. 

«* ‘The feelings, Sir, which are natural to 
my unexampled situation, might justify me- 
in the gracious judgment of your Royal High. 
ness, had I no other motives for addressing 
you but such as relate to myself: but I will 
not disguise from your Royal Highness what 
I cannot fora moment conceal from myself, 
—that the serious, and it soon may be, the 
irreparrable injury which my Daughter suse 
tains from the plan at present pursued, has 
done more in overcoming my reluctance to 
intrude upon your Royal Highness, than any 
sufferings of my own could accomplish ; and 
if, for her sake, I presume to call away your 
Royal Highness’s attention from the other 
cares of your exalted station, I feel confideng 
Tam not claiming it fora matter of inferior 
importance either to yourself or your people. 

«« The powers with which the constitution 
of these realms vests your Royal Highness in 
the regulation of the Royal Family, 1 know, 


| because Lam so advised, are ample and ane 
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questionable, My appeal, Sir, is made to 
your excellent sense and Jiberality of mind in 
the exercise of those powers; and I willingly 
hope, that your own parental feelings will 
lead you to excuse the anxiety of mine, for 
impelling me to represent the unhappy con- 
sequences which the present system must en- 
tail upon our beloved child. 

‘« [3 it possible, Sir, that any one can have 
attempted to persuade your Royal Highness, 
that her character will not be injured by the 
perpetual violence offered to her strongest af- 
fectionsethe studied care taken to estrange 
her from my society, and even to interrupt 
all communication between us? ‘That her 
love for me, with whom, by his Majesty's 
wise and gracious arrangements, she passed 
the years of her infancy and childhood, never 
can be extinguished, I well know; and the 
knowledge of it forms the greatest blessing of 
my existence. But let me implore your 
Royal Higness to reffect, how inevitably all 
the attempts to abate this attachment, by for- 
cibly separating us, if they succeed, must in- 
jure my child’s principles—if they fail, must 
destroy her happiness. 

_ © The plan of excluding my daughter from 
all intereourse with the world, appears-to my 
hamble judgment peculiarly unfortunate. She 
who is destined to be the Sovereign of this 
great country, enjoys none of thuse advantages 
of society which are deemed necessary for im- 
parting a knowledge of mankind to persons 
who have infinitely less occasion to learn that 
important lesson ; and it may so happen, by 
a chance which trust is very remote, that 
she should he called upon to exercise the 
powers of the crown, with an experience of 
the world more confined than that of the 
most private individual. To the extraordi- 
nary talents with which she is blessed, and 
which accompany a disposition as singularly 
amiable, frank, and decided, [ willingly 
trust much ; but beyond a certain point the 
greatest natural endowments cannot struggle 
against the disadvantages of circumstances 
and situation. It is my earnest prayer, for 
her own sake, as well as her country’s, that 


vour Royal Highness may be induced 


pause before this poiut be reached. 

«© Those who have advised vow, Sir, to de- 
lay so long the period of my daughter's com- 
mencing her intercourse with the world, and 
for that purpose to make Windsor her resi- 
dence, appear trot to have regarded” the in- 
terruptions to her education which this ar- 
rangement occasions ; both by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining the attendance of proper 
teachers, and the time unavoidably cousumed 
in the frequent journies to town which she 
must make, unless she is to be secluded from 
all intercourse, even with your Royal High- 
ness and the rest of the Royal Family. To 
the sane unfortunate counsels I ascribe a cir- 
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cumstance iu every way so distressing both to 
my parental and religious feelings, that my 
daughter has never yet enjoyed the benefit of 
confirmation, although a year above the age 
at which all the other branches of the Royal 
Family have partaken of that solemnity. May 
I carnesily conjure you, Sir, to hear my in 
treaties upon this serious matter, even if you 
should listen to other advisers on things of 
less near concernment to the welfare of our 
child ? 

«© ‘The pain with which T have at length 
formed the resolution of addressing myself to 
your Royal Highness is such as I should in 
vain atiempt to express. If I could ade- 
quately describe it, you might be enabled, 
Sir, to estimate the strength of the motives 


| which have made me submit to it: they are 


| 
| 


the most powerful feelings of affection, and 
the deepest impressions of duty towards your 
Royal Highness, my beloved child, and the 
country, whie': I devoutly hope she may be 


preserved to govern, and to shew by anew - 


example the liberal affection of a free and ge- 
nerous people to a virtuous and constitutional 
Monarch. 
Tam, Sir, with profound respect, and 
an attachment, which nothing can alter, 
Your Royal Highness’s 
Most devoted and most affectionate 
Consort, Cousin, and Subject, 
(Signed) Loutsa, 
«© Monlague-house, 14th of Jan. 1813.” 


HINTS ON THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN, 

AND ON MUSICIANS WHO HAVE MADE 
THAT INSTRUMENT THEIR §TUDY. 


The origin of the violin had beén car- 
ried so far back as the days of antiquity, 
by many learned moderns, as Montfaucon, 
Maffei, Wright, and Addison ; but those an- 
tiquaries were unquestionably deceived by 
medals of more than doubtful antiquity, or 
by restorations, of later times, to statues and 
other monuments truly ancient, but unfore 
tunately mutilated. ‘This bas been a fruitful 
source of deception; for when the joinings 
have been weil executed, and the period of 
time since they were annexed has been suf- 
ficient to assimilate the colour of the addi- 
tions to that of the original subject, the eye 
may be misled, without suspicious scrupulo- 
sity, in examining the character and condi 
tion of the article under inspection. The 
body of it may be genuine, while parts and 
minutiae may be fabrications void of authority. 

Winkleman, Caylus, Mariette, and others, 
have proved that the origin of the violin must 
he placed, at the earliest, in the middle ages, 
The bow, with which the instrument is 
played, must be referred to the same perio’, 
The most ancient form of the instrament 
known is shat of the Relec, or via'in with 
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sane strings, which is played with a short 
iw. 

What antiquity may be allowed to the 
Crowth, or Crowd, of the Welsh, we know 
not well how to assign. That instrament is 
certainly played with a bow ; but it bears no 
other resemblance to a violin, except as a 
rude construction of a single string, may, by 
cera suggest the idea of improvement, 

y the adaptation of many strings, in order to 
exteud the series, ‘The violin seems to be of 
European invention; no eastern instru. 
ment, that is ancient, possessing similar pro- 

ties. 

But when the powers of this instrument 
were discovered, and its lively and penetrating 
notes were felt by the public, it acquired that 
popularity which best marked its merits and 
superiority. ‘The lyre and the guitar gave 
way before it, especially in numerous assem- 
blies, and where the sound was required to 
be powerful, until at length the violin ob- 
tained the place of honour, and became leader 
of the harmony, unless the sovereign organ 
was present to enforce its claims. So decisive 
were ils pretensions, that we find associate 
bodies formed in its favour very early. In 
France, the brotherhood of St. Julian des 
Ménestriers existed in the fourteenth cen- 
tary. In 1331, Charles XII. gave it or- 
ganization and regulations, which were long 
aftérwards confirmed by Louis XIV. This 
sovereign created two bands of violins ; one 
called the great band, composed of twenzy- 
Sour instruments, the duty of which was to 
‘perform the proper airs to the dances of the 
eourt in those ba/s parés and masks and balls, 
which were at that time the reling fashion. 
It also played pieces of music during the 
king's /evee and his grand couvert, while he 
was at table, on occasions of parade. The 
Other band was composed of sixteen instru- 
ments; its duties were of the same nature as 
those of the former, but on occasions less dis- 
tinguished. It was, therefore, after a while 
discarded, and it disappeared early in the reign 
of Louis XV. The band of twenty-four, 
however, remained ; and their office was de- 
clared independent of the brotherhood of 
“St. Julian des Ménestriers, in the year 1761. 

It was not without reason that the royal 
band of vivlins was declared independent of 
the brotherhood of St. Julian ; for it appears, 
by history that, towards the-end of the 
fourteenth century, that body divided into 
two distinctions. One of these directed their 
efforts. to the amusement of the populace, by 
exhibitions of muscular power, tours d'a- 
dresse, and force ; while, the other, applying 
themselves to the study of music as an art, 
took the denomination of ménestriers, wheuce 
our word minstre/s is derived. Charles VI. 
confirmed his title, then deemed honourable ; 
and, more especially, the place of ** master 


of the minstrels,” or hing of the violins, 
was deemed honourable. ‘The first who ob- 
tained this situation, and thereby became the 
leader of his brethren, was Constantine, 
under Louis XII. His successor was Da- 
manoir, known to the profession under the 
distinguished title of William the first. He 
was succeeded by his son, Willtam the se- 
cond ; but this king abdicated his throne vo- 
luniarily in 1685. No one was found worthy 
to succeed him in his exalted station ; and 
the interregnum continued to so late a period 
as 1741. Guignon became, at that time, 
the fourth king of the violins; but, after en- 
joying the title and honours a few years, he 
also abdicated voluntarily. Another inter- 
regnum took place of course ; and at length 
this sovereignty was definitively suppressed 
by an edict enregistered in Parliament, 
March 13, 1773. 

We may here insert a slight notice of the 
most eminent of those, musicians who have 
excelled on this insirument. We shall find 
them to be chiefly Italians ;—partly because 
the study of music has been cultivated with 
the greatest assiduity in Italy ; and where the 
number of professors is the greatest, the nuin- 
ber of those who obtain eminence, most pro- 
bably, will be greatest also ;—and partly, 
because Italian musicians, by their travelling 
into foreign countries more than others, are 
most likely to obtain a greater number of 
suffrages, and to enjoy their distinction by the 
voice of a greater part of the public—the 
musical world. 

Archangelo Corelli, is considered as the fa- 
ther of instrumental music in modero days. 
He was born in 1633, in the territory of 
Bologna. In 1653 he received his first les- 
sons in counterpoint from. the master of the 
Pope's chapel ; and it is believed that his 
master on the violin was Bassani of Bologna. 
Having finished his musical studies, he en- 
tered into the service of the Duke of Bavaria ; 
but he returned into Italy, and repaired to 
Rome, where he published his first work. 
His reputation gradually spread throughout 
Europe; and he was particularly patronised 
by the prelate Crescembeni, to his death, 
which was in 1713. He left six works. His 
Adagio movements have maintained their 
reputation, and are still admired. They may 
be studied with great advantage, 

Guiseppe ‘Tartini, born in Istria, in 1707, 
founded, ip that city, a school of music, 
which produced excellent performers. His 
works are numerous; some ate theoretical 
essays; the others are compositions, more 
free and pleasing. ‘They are distingnished 
by their expression. His letter Miugda!ena 
afterwards extremely celebrited 
as a performer on the violin, under the name 
of Madame Sirmen, contained véry interest. 
ing precepts on the manuer of using the bow, 
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and the mast effectual methods of producing 
the most enchanting tones of which the in- 
strument is capable. 

Gaetano Pugnani, born at Turin in 1728, 
and died in the same city in 1793. He 
visited most parts or Europe, and resided for 
a long time in England, where he composed 
the principal part of his works, containing 
music for the violin. On biareturn to Italy, 
he visited Tatini, whom he consulted on his 
method of playing. He died in the station 
of first violin to the king of Sardinia. He 
composed six opergs for the theatre at Turin, 
which were highly applauded ; also thirteen 
works adapted to instrumental music, now 
very scarce, and of the highest repute, espe- 
for their melody. 

J.B. Vioui, born in Piedmont in 1745, 
yet living, is the representative of those emi- 
nent masters, and the first performer on the 
violin, of the present time. He has pub- 
lished many works, and educated a number 
of excellent scholars, 

We ought to mention Haydn, Giardini, 
who was long in England, and many others, 
as well in France, as in Germany, famous 
for execution ; but here our limits command 
us to bring this subject to a close. 


RECENT INTELLIGENCB FROM THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE.. 


The oe articles will be perused by 
our readers with pleasure. ‘The first shews 
the flourishing state of the colony; and leads 
forward our hopes to its increasing impor- 
tance, in time to come. We presume also, 
that it marks the intention of the British 
Government to retain this settlement. ‘The 
date of the instrument is October 16, 1812. 
We have only abstracted the principal parts 
of it. It contains regulations as to the mode 
of applying for lands, the security of such 
property, public promulgation and explana- 
tion of the law, &c. 

The second article contributes to strength- 
en the persuasion of prosperity, induced by 
the first. [t is a mean taken to reduce to real 
experience the expectation of future consee 
quence. 

And, probably, there is no step more im- 
portant towards realizing the benevolent pur- 
poses of the Government can be taken than 
that recorded at length, in the article which 
announces the disgrace, th. banishment, the 
seremonial execuuion of a Dateh planter, for 
the murder ofaslave woman, All we know 
of the case is from this report. We therefore 
cannot say what mitigating ciicumstances 
might influence the primary Court in its sen- 
tence: it is clear the Governor could not find 


any. 
ii ia likely, that when the Dutch boors 


tiud life is demanded for life, they will learn 
to treat their slaves with some approach te 
humanity. It is no aspersion on their origi. 
na/ country, to call these colonists cRUEL: 
they have sank to this hardened state of mind 
by the want of intercourse with the world; 
and those who think mankind are injured by 
society, Will do well to inquire what addi- 
tional virtues are displayed by these boisters 
Ous, passionate, and revengeful Dutch colo- 
nists tn their seclusion and solitary life. The 
disposition of Governor Craddock cannot be 
too highly appreciated. 


INCREASING POPULATION: INCREASING 
VALUE OF LAND. 


Whereas it is become! absolutely necessary, 
from the increasing population of this Colony, 
and the prospects of its — extended com- 
merce, that the greatest regularity should pre- 
vail in the distribution and due cultivation of 
all lands that yet remain at the disposal of goe 
vernment. 

And whereas it appears in many instances, 
that the landholders in the vicinity of their 
own property, have taken possession of, or 
cultivated, considerable portions of ground bee 
longing to the crown, without any right oe 
claim thereto, and in direct violation of the 
proclamations of successive governments on 
the 15th Feb. 1715. Att. 26. tne Ist Feb 
$727. Art. 45. and the Lith of Oct. 1740. 
Art. 45. as well es by special interdiction, 
dated the 18th February, +732, which inter- 
diction was declared in the most public man- 


ner by a subsequent advertisement of the Ist . 


July following. 

I da therefore declare, order, and direct, 
that the above recited ancient laws of this 
colony, be considered as in full power and 
operation :—violation of them to incur a pe- 
uaity of fifty rix dollars. 

As. however, itis the anxious wish of his 
Majesty’s government, to manifest, that even 
in the necessary improvements, and solid 
establishment of this colony, the most p:ter- 
nal and scrupulous regard, where it is practi- 
cable, will be shewn to the interests and pri- 
vate objects of all individuals concerned ; and 
itis hoped, the violations of the Jaw in ques- 
tion may have proceeded from inadvertence or 
error, rather than design, | have resolved, 
trusting to indemnity from his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, to entirely remit all existing fines 
and penalties arising out of the present view 
of the case; and moreover, that all persons 
may and shall enjoy the fair and full fruits of 
their labour, anterior to the promulgation 
thereof. 


PUBLIC BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


RATED, 
The late President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture was tie much lamented M. von Ryne- 
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veld ; to repair his loss, the Governor takes 
on hims,lf the Presidency, and names a 
Board, consisting of many additional Mem- 
bers. The first meeting was held Nov. 2. 
In his advertisement his Excelleacy observes, 
When it comes to be considered, the num- 
ber of years that this colony has been possess- 
ed by an enlightened and industrious nation, 
it is a matter of surprize that the progress iu 
— pursuits has not been more rapid. 
his observation is plain to every understand- 
ing capable of considering the inadequate pro- 
rtion which the increase of cultivation 
ars to that of the population of the seitle- 
ment. 


To such measures as may appear to the 
Board most likely to advance and give eflect to 
the main points of the institution, cither by 
experiment at home, or instruction from 
England; the importation of useful imple- 
ments of husbandry ; animals superior to our 
own ; or the engagement of farmers and ar- 
‘tists ;—His Excellency will most willingly 
meet their recommendations, with such pecu- 
niary aid, as may be thought wise and pru- 
dent to apply. 

SLAVES, THOUGH CONVERTED, LIABLE TO 

SALE. 

Proclamation, by his Excellency Lieutenant- 
General Sir J « be Francis Craddock, Knight 
ef the most honourable orders of the Bath 
and Crescent, Colonel of his Majesty's 43d 
regiment of foot, Governor and Cofiman- 
derin Chief of his Majesty's castle, town, 
and settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in South Africa, and of the territories and 
dependencies thereof, and Ordinary and 
Vice- Admiral of the same, Communder of 
the Forces, &c. &c. &c. 

_ Whereas by a resolution taken by the go- 

Vernor in council at Batavia, dated the i0th 

ef April, 1770, it is enacted and prescribed, 

that slaves who have been catechised and con- 
firmed in the Christian religion, shall not be 
sold: and whereas by experience it has ap- 
peared, that a law intended for the promotion 
ef Christianity and true religion has not been 
attended with the desired, but rather the con- 
effect: 

is excellency hereby enacts and ordains, 
that the said clause of the Batavian law of 

1770 be repealed, and of no effect; and it is 

hereby repealed and annulled frou the date of 

this proclamation. 

And that no person may plead ignorance 
— this shall be published and affixed as 
usual, 

Given under my hand and seal, in the castle 
ef Good Hope, this gth day of Oct. 1812. 

(Signed) J. F. Crappock. 

By his Excellency’s command, 

Signed) H. ALexanver, Sec. 


DUTCH PLANTER PUNISHED FOR SLAVE 
MURDER. 


At a Court of Appeals for criminal cases, 
held on Monday, the 5th instant, at the Go- 
vernment [louse, in Cape Town, his excel- 
lency the governor was pleased to affirm the 
foliowing sentence of the worshipful the court 
of justice, pronounced on the 33d day of July 
last past. 

Ail the members present, except P. J. 
Truter, esq. abseut by indisposition. 

Sentence in a criminal case of the Land- 
drost of Zweilendam, Petrus Stephanus Bu- 
issinne, prosecutor, agaiust Stephanus Jo- 
hannes Cioete, prisoner and defendant. 

«© The coast having seen and examined the 
papers and documents exhibited on both sides, 
aud considered every point which deserved at+ 
tention, and could move the court adminis- 
tering justice in the uame and on the part of 
his Britannic majesty, doth condemn the pri- 
soner to be brought to the Drosudy Zwellen- 
dam, to the place where criminal sentences 
are commonly execuied, and there to kneel 
down before a heap of sand, the eyes bein 
blindfolded, the neck naked, and a aaane 
passed over his head by the executioner; and 
farther to be for his life-time banished from 
this colony, and its dependencies, without his 
being ever permitted to come again into this 
settlement, on penalty of being punished more 
severely ; and to be confined at the Robben 


island until an opportunity offers to send hia , 


away; and the court dotn subject the further 
demand of the R. O. plaintiff, and condewn 
the prisoner in the costs of suit, at the taxa- 
tion and moderation of this court; and the 
court doth finally declare, that the practition- 
ers of the prisoncr have not deserved any fees 

in this cause. 
“Thus done and decreed in the court of 
justice at the Cape of Hope, the 16th of July, 
1812, and sentence promulgated the 23d 
following. (Lower). In my presence, 
(Signed) G. Beelaerts van Biokland, Sec, (In 
the margin.) On this day, the @5th of July, 
1812, the Advocate, J. J. van den Berg, for 
the defendant, S. J. Cloete, declared to lodge 
an appeal of the above sentence to the Right 
fon. the Court of Avpeals for criminal cases 
in this settlement. Quod Atiestor, (Signed) 
J.C. Fleck, 2d Clerk. d 

A true Extract. 
(Signed) 

G. Bertarres NAv Biocxianp, See. 


But previous to the affirming of which, his 
excellency the governor was pleased to make 
the following remarks : 

«1 have not the smallest hesitation in res 
jecting this appeal, and confirming the sene 
tence of the worshipful court of justice. 

«© Had that court, for whose decisions I ene 
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tertain the greatest respect, seen, in their 
wisdom, sufficient grounds to proceed to the 
utmost extremity of the law in such cases, 
and pronounced death against the criminal, [ 
should equally have sanctioned their verdict ; 
or had the Ratione Offcit prosecutor entered 
an appeal, and thus brought the whole matter 
before me, I should undoubiediy have consi- 
dered it my bounden duty to reverse the pre- 
sent sentence ; for, as far as the evidence be- 
fore me reaches, I can discover nothing but 
the wilful and direct murder of a defenccless 
wreiched woman, holding an infant child in 
her arms at the moment of her death, ex- 
posed to the same blow that deprived the mo- 
ther of life. 

“«TIn the present enlightened period of this 
eolouy, the good disposi:ion of the inhabi- 
tants, aod under the well regulated adininis- 
tration of justice that prevails, 1 cannot doubt 
but that crimes of the nature now before me 
will disappear. { Cou!d I entertain the thought 
that the feelings of humanity were not active, 
yet I would expect, that those of reputation 
and interest will influence, and as much as 
this community at large abhors the perpetra- 
tion of such acts, in equal measure will they 
exert themselves to biing such offenders to 
condign punishment, and vindicate the gene- 
ral character. 

“In crimes of the magnitude in the case 
before me, it may seem unnecessary to re- 

at, what every civilized and Christian state 
doth acknowledge, * That the wilful shedding 
of human blood demandeth the atonement of 
blood.’ 

«* There is no person so bold, or impious, 
as to maintain the denial of this divine and 
homan law. No sophistry, no subterfuge, 
can avert or extennate the full force of this all 
powerful and universal Truth. It proceeds 
from God and the Scriptures, and let no inor- 
tal man presame to weaken or oppose it. Iy 
the eye of the Creator all mankind are viewed 
alike, and it is but the proud, conceited crea- 
ture (who at the day of judgment will find 
his bitter error) that prevends to make dis- 
tinction. 

I know that the court of justice, and the 
chief magistrates of the respective districts, 
will cordially support the utinost exertions of 
government; and I speak in the name of the 
sovereign of this country, that it is his royal 
command, that impartial justice, without dif 
ference or exception, should be dispensed to 
all classes of his subjects. 

«© The law is the same to all, the rich or 
poor man, the powerful or defenceless, the 


~ master or the slave, the European, colonist, 


or Hottentot, are all alike within its protec- 
tion or punishment; and it never for a mo- 
ment will be in contemplation what is the 
rank or situation of the offender. ; 
Without these foun lations of justice, laid 


in nature, as well as human wisdom and 
licy, this colony cannot succeed; and with 
them, it bids fair, under Divine favour, to 
atrive at the utmost degree of prosperity and 
happiness.” 

Tuomas Secretary. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, A POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The French invention of Cartes de Dee 
scription resorted to, for the purpose of iden- 
tifying His Majesty the Emperor of France, 
and King of Italy, Protector of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, &c. &c. &c. in his flight 
from Moscow. 


Nec sates Helenus guum mulia horrenda moneret, 
Hos mihi predizit luctus, 


Not Talleyrand—though much that Seer foretold, 

Of Northern winter’s penetrating frost, 

Intense of power ! and heart congealing cold, 

Oceans of snow, and struggling armies lost, 

With man and horse and arms the ground embost, 

(Stecl are those hearts, could see, and yet be 
gay), 

My plight could tell, as Wilna’s plains I erost, 

Vincenza’s Duke accompanied my way, 

A munlerer he | a villain ! like myself: 

We fly the fierce huurra / of ruthless Cossack elf 


O'er the sledge top ‘ sad horror with grim hew, 

** Did alwaies sore, beating his yron wings, 

« And after him owles and night ravens flew, 

*« The hatefal messengers of heavy things, 

© Of death and dolor telling sad tidings 5 

Whiles sad” Vincenza, ‘¢ sitting ” by my side, 

‘© A song of bale and bitter sorrow sings,” 

Or peers around, in dread to be espied, 

Nor I my “ ugly face from living eve should 
hide.” 


For this liberty taken with the language of 
the Trojan Prince, we are responsible, 
though partly expressed in the words of our 
Poet Spenser. The facts to which it alludes 
are mysterionsly revealed in the famous twene 
ty-ninth bulletin. For the following skilful 
dissertation due credit will be given to our 
learned correspondent, who has long been 
distinguished throughout the United Kings 


dom, as Vere adepius, in the most mysterious 
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of sciences. His present favour will not de- 


tract from his well-earned celebrity. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir.—As I believe the following descrip- 
tion of an adversary, by public authority, to 
be nearly, if not altogether, unique, Fam de- 
sirous of distingvishing it, in my littl way, 
and of coniributing what illustration of it, 
secundum artem, may be prudent, at present. 
I well know that Time wi// reveal more ; 
and that to outrun Time in his intention is 
neither becoming a loyal subject, or a lover 
of science ; both which characters, I trust, I 
shall ever maintain. 


Russian Order of the Day, Oct. 1812. 


It is hereby commanded, to all the Gene- 
gals of Corps, all the Chiefs of Cossack Regi- 
ments, and also, all the partisans who act 
round the remains of the French Grand 
Army, under the orders of the Emperor Na- 
poleon in person, to redouble their activity 
and attention in the execution of their duty, 
that nothing may escape of the ruins of that 
army .. lt would be ashame to our ariny and 
out light troops, if a single man of the enemy 
was ever to return to France; and not pay 
with his life, or his captivity, the guilty inso- 
lence of having dared to follow, into the 
of the Russian provinces, that B/ack 
Aggressor who makes a svort of the blood of 
his people. . . . We repéat, that no French- 
man should ever see his country again ; but 
we lay it more than all upon the responsibi- 
tity of the commandants and Chiefs of the 

ossack regiments, aud on all our detached 
parties, so to waich round the French army, 
that the Emperor Napoleon may not person- 
ally escape. For vhis purpose, we add his 
description to this Order of the Day. Thi 
description is equally to be acted upon by all 
the chiefs of districts, all authorities, civil or 
military, all postmasters, &c. 


Description of His Mojesty the Emperors 
Napoleon, 


The figure short and compact,—the hair 
Wack, flat, and short,—the beard Liack and 
strong, shaved up towards the ear,—the eyes 
brows strongly arched, but contracted to- 
wards the nose,—the nose aquiline, with 
perpetyal marks of snuffj—-the countenance 
gloomy and violent,—the chin extremely pro- 
jecting,—always dressed in a Jittle uniform 
without ornament,—generally wrapped in a 
little grey surtout, to avoid being remarked, 
—and continually attended ly a Mameluke. 

When the very learned and ingenious Dr. 
Gall published his Theory, deducing the dis- 
position and actions of the party from the 
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form and magnitude of certain parts of the 
Skull, it was hoped that Buonaparte would 
have suffered that adouisable artist to examine 
the skull royal and imperial borne on his 
shoulders ; but, as all the world supposes, 
the dread of a premature discovery of his 
tate, withheld the cunning Corsican from 
submitting to examination. Beyond all rea. 
sonable doubt, we should have proceeded 
With greater certainty on the basis of the re- 
port made by so able a master. The Russian 
account is composed by no scientific hand. 
I cannot, therefore, proceed, in an orderly 
Manner, to examine it, but must content 
myself with trauseribing a few observations 
applicable to such a countenance, with its 
parts, as now reveals, by very credible report, 
the disposition, character, and general cone 
duct of Napoleon Bonaparte. 1 may ob- 
serve also, that if we had an exact figure of 
his hand, with the lines it bears, correctly 
laid down, it would be of great assistance ; 
for this he is too wary ; and certainly it is abs 
solutely hopeless to expect, while he lives, 
any knowledge whatever of his less exposed 
parts, with their marks, moles, stains, &c. 
That he has such, | have no doubt; and bis 
mysterious allusions to the certain number of _ 
years he desires, or supposes to be allotted to 
him, induces me to think that he betrays a 
consciousness of that number being nearly 
tun out. His attempt also to secure the suc- 
cession to the King of Rome, speak the same 
language. 

Lhave, therefore, transcribed a few lines 
froin that great man, Mr. Richard Sanders, 
of whose volume, published in the year 
1623, the famous William Lilly, himself a 
host, says: ** I dare affirm, that there is not 
iu any one book or volume yet extant, in any 
language of Europe, that comprehends so 
many rarities, so neatly couched, so judici- 
ously methodized,” &c. From these hints 
your readers will easily guess what fate Rich 
ard woul! have assigned to a person of such 
features and complexion, though now en- 
throned. I know, Sir, that you have, for 
some time past, discerned the declination of 
son etoile heureuses but when it shall set, 
and how, we have not sufficient data to prog- 
nosticate, 

To prevent all possibility of the charge of 
partiality, us if an English writer of 140 years 
ago could bear malice against a foreign enemy 
of the present day, I shall observe that his 
remarks are general: but they are suffici- 
ently corroborated by a marvellous treatise 
bequeathed to posterity by the great Albert,: 
who was born i 1205, and became at length 
Bishop of Ratisbon. I have translated an 
epitome of his principles, as I fied it formed 
to my hard by a modern French author, 
whose name is concealed on account of his 


subjection to the power of the tyrant, 
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Now, if any of your readers, besides ap- 
plying these principles to the character of a 
remarkable man, should, by the recollection 
of them, be happy enough to avoid making 
evil connections, or to break them off, if 
made, it will prove a singular evidence of the 
benefit of an art whieh the ignoramuses of 
theworld peneraily despise ; and alo a sen- 
sible gratification to 

Your sincere friend, &c. 
Francis Moore, 


Jan. 30, 1813. Physician. 


Physiognomical Particulars apparently ap- 
plicalle to the Party described in the 
Russian Order of the Day. 


The hair black, flet, and short.—Black 
hair devotes neat and drought. Black bair 
proceeds from an excessive adust choler, or 
adust and hot blood. R.S. p 168, 169. 

_A complexion violet, or leady colour —sig- 
nifies a mischievous person, and saturnine, 
who does nothing but plot treasons and per- 
nicious enterprizes.—Such was that of Nero. 
R. S. p. 177. 

Face. Those that have the face pale 
and leady—sre subject to passion 
and choler, they are never at rest within 
themselves, thinking always that some others 
plot aad conspire against them. R. ch. v. 
Pp» 100 
_ A lean face—denotes a man of understand- 
Ing, but cruel, R.S. p. 177. 

The eyebrows—which make a_ hollow 
bow are a sign of pride, vainglory, and bold- 
ness. He that hath the eyebrows declined 
down fron on high when he speaks tc others, 
is malicious and deceitful, a liar, a traitor, 
saith Scotns.—ut I say further, such a per- 
son shail be accused of treason towards his 
prince and country, and will die shamefully 
for some crime of treason. 

Leyes—sharp and piercing ; eyes that de- 
cline the eyebrows, denotes a deceiver, and a 
secret and lawless person, R S. 173. 

A high Restate a violent person, a 
vain liar, a great fornicator. R. S. 174. 

A long chin—denotes clamour and anger. 
A crooked, or projecting chin,—is guilty of 
treachery and assassination, having a desire 
to command, and make good his party; an 
enemy to all his neighbours, and given to 
treachery. R.S. p. 


Such are the prognostications of Richar| 
Saunders; a divine adep>, in adivine art! 
‘The following, from the great Albert, prove, 
that in ail times, and even during the dark 
ages, there were illamined minds, who dived 
deep into the secrets of Nature. ‘l'hiese are 
his general principles, 

Hair flat, long, fine, and soft to the touch ; 
colour light, or blonde—marks a man natu- 
tally dimid, not powerful, peaceable: a man 


who makes himself agreeable, and is made 
welcome wherever he visits. 
strong, harsh, and short —a man of strength ; 
bold, restless, haughty, commonly a cheat, 
trickster, and liar; curious in seeking after 
rarities, more simple than really wise, al- 
though usually accompanied by what is called 
good luck. 


Hair crisp, curling; a man of difficult 


conception, or extreme simplicity, and often 
of both. Much baie on the temples and 
forehead ; simplicity, vain boasting, desire of 
luxurious accommodations, easily placing 
conadence in the pretensions of others, cre~ 
dulous, short-witted, gress in conversation, 
and always out of Lamour. Hair coarse, 
friazled, and resembling a wig, a vile man, 
Hair fizzled togeiher, and rising, thongh not 
much on the forehead, so that it is large and 
high, a man neither good nor evil, but likely 
to make a good musician. 

Forehead, rising, rounded—a man of a li- 
beral mind. Forehead fleshy and bony: a 
deceiver, a tricksier, Forehead very small on 
all sides, a mun of much intelligence and 
judgment. Forehead wrinkled, oval, and dis 
vided, as if they were two foreheads; aman 
also of great sagacity, but far from being a fa~ 
vourite of fortune. 

Eye-lids thinly farnished with eye -lashes— 
a man agreeable in company. Eye-lids, the 
lower, uot in folds; an ignoramus, idle, sus- 
picioas, miserly, envious, easily imposed on 
by himself and others. 

Eyebrows, thick—a wise man, discreet, 
rich in appearance. Eyebrows long; a 
friend, sincerity. 


The following are the grand Albert's genes 
ral cules for distinguishing a worthy charace 


ter. Very rarely, indeed, do many of them’ 


meet in the same person, and scarcely all of 
them. ‘They may, however, enable your 
readers to judge, whether they have ever 
overlooked a friend who bore many of them, 
and .o what proportion of such felicitous 
marks of excelleucy any individual among 
them may justly and houourably put in his 
claim. 


When you see a man of liveiy and san- 
guine cbmplexion, faithful, well built, wise, 
stout, open-hearted, good, neither foolish nor 
boasting, free from envy, upright, of good 
managers, who speaks well, who is industrie 
ous, no liar, not unnecessarily venturesome, 
nor ready at believing what he hears, or be- 
lieving without sufficient authority, wke is 
not readily Gightened, who expresses himself 
with modesty, who is distinguished for pra- 
dence, not of a fiery temperament, not luxus 
tious, not deceitful, not vain, po cheat, but 
waster of his profession, using his modest ine 
come honourably, never injuring the peor, 
honest in his poverty, upright, compassionate, 


Hair thick, - 
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dealing without lying, or praising what he is 
selling, given to meditation, of good ‘repute, 
desirous to be thought well of, and who has 
but few enemies ——retura thanks to God; 

use such a man can be the workmanship 
of nothing less than a Divine power, and 
surpassing the ordinary course of this traasi- 
tory and vanishing werld. 


EARLY SUPPLY OF FOOD: CULTIVATION OF 
EARLY POTATOES. 


The Highland Society of Scotland, in 
directing their attention to the best mode 
of procuring an early supply of food from 
the ensuing crop, have obtained a report 
as to the best mode of cultivating early 
potatoes in cottage gardens, with a view of 
calling the attention, not oaly of the cottager, 
whom it so nearly concerns, to this subject, 
but also that of gentlemen resident in the 
country, of the clergy, and of farmers, who 


have it much in their power to promote this. 


desirable object. The following is a short 
abstract froin a report, drawn up, and pub- 
lished at the request of that Society. We 
earn that a supply of cheap and wholesome 
food may be obtained siz weeks, or two months 
earlier than it could otherwise be procared, 
and at that season of the year when bread, 
corn, and other provisions are always dearest. 
And although the price of seeds be high, 
the value of an early crop will much more 
than outweigh that consideration. The first 
earliest are the Ash-leaved, London Early, 
and Saperfine Early. The second earlies are 
the Cumberland Royal, Early White Kid- 
ney, and early Manly, from England; Karly 
Red, from Berwickshise ; and Early Flat, or 
Matthew's Cree’s, from Peebles-shire. ‘I'ivis 
Jast is the sort which ought chiefly to be cul- 
tivated in cottage gardens. The soils which 
answer best for potatoes, planted at the usual 
season, will be found also best for earlies ; and 
the culture of both kinds is the same, ex- 
cepting that early potatoes onght to be planted 
much closer thaa the laie kinds. It may be 
useful, however, to state, that the growth of 
potatoes, and particularly of earlies, may be 
considerably accelerated by very simple means, 
viz. by making them sprout an tuch or two 
before planting. For this purpose, the sets 
should be cut in the month of Pahisins and 
laid upon a floor, upon a thin layer of sand : 
the place should, if possible, be such, that a 
stream of air and light may occasionally be 
admitted. Here they will send out shoots to 
the height of two or three inches. A better 
mode, perhaps, is practised in Lancashire: 
the top of a dunghili that is in a state of fer- 
mentation, is levelled and beat down firmly 
with a dung-fork'; it is the& covered, two 
inches deep, with light, dry, sandy earth; on 


this the cuts are placed, within an inch of 
each other, with the eyes upwards, and then 
covered with an inch of the same sort of soil. 
The heat quickly promotes vegetation: when 
the weather is frosty, a slight covering of lite 
ter, ferus, or old straw, is laid on: but this is 
to be removed every mild day, in order to 
render the shoots somewhat hardy. In plant- 
ing out, it is necessary to make with the 
spate, or hoe, small trenches, about four 
inches deep, allowing fifteen inches between 
each trench; the sets are carefully to be care: 
ried out, and placed in these trenches, at five 
inches distance from each other ; the earth is 
to be drawn cautiously upon them, and in 
case of sharp frost succeeding, it is proper 
again to throw a very thin covering of rank 
Jitter, baula, ferns, or aseless straw, over 
them. Earlies, managed in this way, may 
be ready fot use from the middle to the end 
of June. When early potatoes are taken up 
in the months of Jane, July, or August, the 
ground should be immediately dug over, as 
the potatues are removed, and planted with 
greens, or savoys, for winter, or with trans. 
planted leeks, by which nseans two crops are 
procured in the same season. 


ROENTGEN’S TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR 
OF AFRICA. 


There has been lately published at Neue 
wied, an interesiing letter fram the traveller 
Roentgen to his brother. It reached him 
through Professor Hagen, who received it 
from Mr. Nunemann, of London. Roentgen, 
itappears, after visiting Paris, Vienne, and 
London, had repaired to Mogadore, where he 


resided a considerable time ; and the letter in. 


question, dated the 21st of July 1811, was 
written on the bank of the river Teusifft, at 
the moment of his departure for the interior 
of Africa. The following is some of the most 
interesting matter tt contains. 

During my residence at Mogadore, T was 
engaged day aud night in studying the Arabie, 
and I have succeeded in making myself 
understood by the natives of the country. I 
will avail myself of that knowledge of the 
country, aud of the manners of the people, 
which [ have acquired, in order to travel 
directly to Tombuctoo. I would not act with 
so much boldness, were I not convinced that 
Providence has destined me to make the dis- 
covery of the interior of Africa. My good 
stars have furnished me with a companion ia 
my travels, than whom I could not have 
wished for a better. He is a German, who, 
when only twelve years old, quitted his patere 
nal roof, having an irresistible inclination for 
roaming ; he has never since lived six months 
on the same spot, and is now thirty-eight 


years of age. He knows all the Europeam: 
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“ whelmed with insults. I was obliged, in 


“Mogadore, that, disgusted with the bad treat- 


languages, the Slavonic excepted. Fourteen 
years ago, when destitute of money or pro- 
tection, he was impressed by the English for 
a sailor, in an island of the Mediterranean, 
where he happened to be ; he was innhumanly 
treated by them, and reduced almost to de- 
spair. is ship anchored before Tetuan, for 


_the purpose of watering; and there having 
~ struck an English officer, who had used him 


ill, in order to avoid panishment he escaped, 
and becaine a mussulman at Tetuan. © Since 
then he has traversed the Barbary states in all 


"directions, and has lately returned from a 


ilgrimage to Mecca. He has lived at Jamba, 
in Africa, as a coffee-house keeper, and at 
Janoiasa physician. At Constantinople he | 


‘has superimtended the gardens of a pacha, I | 


got acquainted with him at a merchant's in 
Mogadore, who had hired him as a gardener. 
1 have taken bim into my service, and I treat 
him rather as a friend than a domestic: the 
benefits which I shall derive from his expe- 


Roentgen's Travels in the Interior of Africa: 


yience are immense. 


About a month ago I travelled with a ca- 
ravan of merchants to Morocco, where I 
procured valuable information respecting the | 
communications with the interior of Africa. 

Ii is impossible to convey an idea of the 
violent hatred which animates the Moors 
against Christians. Even at Mogadore, I 
could hardly go abroad without being over- 


order to view the city of Morocco, to get an 
escort of four soldiers, who by order of the 
overninent, were to keep back the populace. 
es then I was often assailed by stones, one 
of which hit me so severe a blow on the fure- 
head, that for some time I thought myself 
dangerously wounded. This hatred of the 
Moors arises in a great degree from our dress. 
I saw at Morccco preparations for the 
setting out of a earavan, which was to reach 
Tombuctoo by Tafilet and Tunt. I imme- 
diately formed a resolution to join this cara- 
van, and J returned to Mogadore. My com- 
panion was delighted with the plan, which I 
did not comsmunicate to any one else but to 
one Christian. 1 caused it to be reported at 


ment I had received at Morocco, [ meant to 
repair to Tangier, and from thence embark 
for Gibraltar. This pretended project fur- 
nished me with a pretext for purchasing a 
mule and every other necessary for my jour- 
ney. I secreily procured some Moorish gar- 
ments. Having finished my preparations, I 
invited souse Christians at Mogadore 10 a 
rty of pleasure on a mountain about six 
En ish miles off, whither they were ofien 
in the habit of going. I have there spent one 
day with them, sad declared that I meant to 
proceed directly for Tangier. They will ac- 
company me to acertain distance, and will 
give out at Mogadore that I am on my wa: 
Vox. XII, (Lit. Pan. March 1813. 


to Tangier. As soon as I ams left alone with 
my fellow-traveiler, 1 mean to elothe myself 
in my Moorish garb, and to enter the great 
road which leads from Tafilet to Moroeco, 
From thence I shall reach Deminit, a town 
situated atthe foot of Mount Atlas, where 
I shall be safe from any searches which the 
governor of Mogadere might make, should 
he learn that 1 have not gone to Tangier. At 
Deminit I shall join a caravan which will 
pass there about that time, and with it I 
shall cross Mount Atlas covered with snow, 
and next enter the buruing plains of ‘Tafilet, 
I shall remain at Tafilet with a German ree 
negado; there are in that city a number of 


Germans. There are some Germans in Mote ° 


roece, and to one of them I am indebted for 
some valuable information. 1 expect to fi 

a German ia Tombuctoo, and there | mean 
to remain six months, making it the centré 
of nity observations on the interior of Africas 
I shall pass for a physician: | have laid ina 
supply of medicines, of which | know the 
ps tis my wish to penetrate tos 
wards the south, and to be able to reach 
Wesemb or the Cape. Should I find this 


| too difficult, 1 mzan to return to to Europes 


publish the Journal of my travels ; and shall 
again return to Africa, where L am destined 
to make some discoveries. 

The foliowing letter from Mr. W. A. 
Court, dated Mogadore, October 15, shews 
on what slight foundations the hopes of Mr. 
Roentgen rested. The account with its pare 
ticulars may preve a source of caution to 
other European travellers, who may be tempt 
ed to undertake the same dangerous service. 

Mr. Roentgen arrived at Mogadore in the 
Spring of 1841 ; and in consequence of letters 
of recommendation from Sir Joseph Banksy 
Mr. Mitford, and Mr. J. G. Jackson, resided 
at my house. " 

1 was not at home at his arrival, and but 
a very few hours during bis stay in Mogadore, 
as I arrived home on the Friday noon, and 
he set off on liis journey for the interior early 
next morning. 

Mr. Roentgen’s first intention was, to have 


‘remained one year at Mogadore ; but, making 


a journey to Morpeco about two months after 
his arrival, from’ whence he wrote the note 
annexed, he, soon after his return, became 
extrémely impatient to commence his very 
arduous undertaking. 

The plan which had been recommended 
by me was, to engage some trader going to 
‘Fombuctoo to take underlis protection: 
and bring him safe back for a stipulated sum 5. 
but this proposal carried with it too much the 
air of restraint. ; 

I had in my service, for about a year prior 
to Mr. Roentgen’s arrival, a man bora at Be~ 
verly in Yorkshire, of German parents. This 
fellow, when a scanian on board a British 
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ship of war, which put into Tetuan bay or 
Tangier, ran away, and toraed Moor; had 
been a renegade some years, and was in my 
employ as gardener. With this man Mr. 
Roentgen unfortunaiely contracied a vers 
close intimacy; which originited, no doub:, 
from his talking the same ianguaze, and the 
fellow’: parent’s being natives of the same 

ri of Germany as Mr. Roentgen He there 
fore determined to take this renegade for hi 
companion; and on my arrival at home, | 
found them ready to set off. 

I endeavoured to persuade Mr. Roentgen 
to put it off for a few days, as 1 did mot like 
his trusting wholly to a renegade ; but he said, 
things were gone too far; the man was in 

ssession of all his plans, and one day's de- 
ay might prove fat.l. 

“Mr Roentgen was accompanied out, the 
first fifteen insles, by several Europeans, who 
returned in the evening. One remained the 
night with him, and the next day until they 
reached the river Tansif, where Mr. Roent- 
gen sunk his European clothes in the river, 
and put on the Moorish dress ; and he then 
pursued his journey, accompanied only by the 
renegade. 

They were provided with two good mu'es, 
a variety of beads,.and other articles of mer- 
chandise; about five hundred dollars in 
money, and each well armed with pistols, 
swords, muskets and daggers. Mr. Roenigen 
was also well supplied with drugs to pass for 
a physician, when it might be necessary, in 
the interior. He carried with him also a 
very fine copy of the Alcoran on vellum, 
which might be of service to him to gaining 
the protection of some sheriff. 

At parting, Mr. Roentgen promised we 
should hear of him by every opportunity, if 
only his name, date, and place, on a bit of 
paper. We, however, never heard from him. 

When they had been gone about three 
Weeks, it was reported here, that the rene- 
gade and a Moor were seen passing the river 
at Acamore, a town to the Northward of 
this; but, it appearing so improbable that 
they should have taken that route, no aiten- 

tion was paid to the report. 

When Mr. Roentgen had been gone about 
seven weeks, accounts came from Morocco, 
that a Moor of the province of Shedma had 
been stopped offering tor sale a waica and va- 
rious other articles apparently belonging to 
an European; and the ramour immediately 
went forth, that they belonged to Nir. Roeat- 
gen, who had been murdered. The governor 
of this place sent for the articles from Mo- 
rocco ; an they weré al! identified as having 
been Mr. Roentgen’s by my brother, and the 
watch, as one which he always wore sus- 
pended by a ribbon from his neck There 
was now hut too much reason to suppose this 
anfortunate traveller had been murdered, aud 
that within three or four days journey-of this 


place ; but still no one suépected the renegade. 
We sent to Morocco, to have the examina- 
tion of the Moor taken. He persisted in de- 
claring that he found Mr, Roentgen dead, 


-and in a very putrid state, under a tee ; and 


that he took from his person the various are 
ticles which he had offered for sale. 

About seven. months ago, T received intel- 
lig-nce that the renegade had been seen at 
Arzilla, a town about 300 miles to the north= 
ward, where he was working as a gardener, 
and that he was going to Oran to embark for 
Europe. Upon sending to Arzilla, however, 
Leould vot find him, or ascertain to a cere 
tainty that he had been there. 

A wouoth afterwards, a Jew, who came 
from Mequinez, told me he saw him in that 
city, and spoke to him ; and that the renegade 
was very shy of speaking to him. 

There is; I thick, liule doubt but Mr. 
Roentgen was murd: red by the man in whom 
he placed bis entire confidence ; and, that 
mana European, The mules, the dollars, 
and the various articles witn which the mules 
were loaded, were sufficent plunder, withe 
out taking the few articles from his person, 
which were of little value. It is probable, 
too, that although the wretch could murder 
his master when asleep, he might not have 
the courage to strip him afterwards, As Mr. 
Roentgen had taken uncommon pains to, 
make hinself fit for undertaking such , 
a dangerous journey as to the interior of 
Africa, and as he was a young man of consi- 
de rable talents, and of great perseverance of 
mind, it is very much to be lamemted that he 
should have met with such an untimely end. 
_ Asa number of letters have been addressed 
to him at my house, the writers will have 
them returned, on signifying their wishes to 


that effect. 
A. W. Court. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. G. H Roentgen 
to Mr. Court. 
Morocco, 7 June, 1811. 
Dear Srr,—I am as happy as a man who 
loves liberty and nature—the only goods in,, 
litem=will always be where he enjoys both, 
You wili say that Morocco is a town, and 
that the idea of a town takes away both li« 
berty and nature ; but then it isa town where 
ihere are more palm-trees than houses, more 
gardens than palaces; and this mixture of 
animal and vegetable life pleases me beyond 
description. 
_ It seems to me quite a sin to lose the pre« 
cious time here with writing to you what I 
may tell much better in a few days; 
therefore I think to have, by these few lines, 
fulfilled the duty which your friendship and 
goodness lays upon me, telling you that 


1 am as well and happy as any mortal can be. 
Believe me your grateful friend, 
G. H. Rosnteex, 
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SENTIMENTS OF RELIGIOUS AMERICANS, 
ON THE WAR AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN. 


Extract from a Sermon preached ly Rev. 
Dr, Jedidiah Morse, respecting the Ames 
rican War. 


Tt may be gratifying to our readers to have 
an opportunity of seeing what are the senti- 
ments entertained of this war by the religi- 
ous pert of the American public. With 
that view we lay before then a few extracts 
from a sermon preached on a fast-day by the 
well-known Dr. Jedidah Morse, the author 
of American Geography, &c. 


calamity,” he says, on account 
of which especially this day of fasting and 
prayer has been appointed, is the war, in 
which ¢ it has pleased the Almighty Ruler of 
this world, in his righteous Providence, to 
us to be engaged a war unusually 
afflicting and portentous of evils to our coun- 
tf because waged ‘ against the nation from 
which we are descended,’ and therefore un- 
natural, and nearly resembling a civil war, 
which, of all others, is the mostafirontive to 
Heaven, and the most distressing to the finest 
and best feelings of ovr nature. A war, it is 
added, in the proclamation, against a nation, 
‘which for many generations has been the 
bulwark of the religion we profess ;” yes, let 
me add, against a nation which is still the bul- 
wark of this religion, and which has done 
for years past, and is still doing, under Pro- 
vidence, more than all other nations besides 
for its defence, and its propagation through 
the world. A nation which ewbosoms a 
great multitude of devout men and women, 
precious pledges of her i and formidable 
tor her defence against all her assailants ; 
whose prayers, like a cloud of incense, daily 
ascend up before the throne of God for pro- 
teCtion ;—against such a nation as this, shel- 
tered behind the shield of Omnipotence, our 
tulers have been permitted, in the righteous 
providence and displeasure of God, to engage 
our country, not in a defensive, but offensive 
war, 


** The nation, it-cannot, and should not be 
concealed, is divided concerning this war. 
Multitudes, among the most competent to 
form a judgment on the subject, consider it as 
an unjust, unnecessary, and ruinous war: 
without a definite or attainable object : a war, 
the tendency of which, if not the design, is 
to inflame our resentments against a Chris- 
tian nation, among whom-are the sepulehres 
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we Ought on every principle, to endeavour to 
live in peace; a nation that is manifestly 
struggling for existence, and the protection of 
the small portion of liberty which remains in 
the old world; aud to throw us into the fetal 
embraces of the tyrant of Europe, the insas 


except our own :—a war, in the opinion of 
many, which a Christian nation cannot pure 
sue, without incurring the awful stain of 
blood guiltiness. With such views, how can 
good men, how can Christians, give this war 
theit sanction and support, or offer their 


deed, who has a mind capable of comprehend 
ing the consequences of success in this war,” 
on our part, in the extent that is contems 
plated by at least some, who are its advocates, 
would not deprecate it as one of ihe most aw- 
ful calamities that could befal the world ?— 


for war as ours, were our cause even a just 
one, could not reasonably hope for success. 
** What, then, are we to expect from the 
contest in which we are engaging, but the 
ruin of our commerce, the depreciation and 
abandonment of estates, now among the most 
valuable, in our commercial towns; the sae 
crifice of an immense property of our citi+ 
zens, which is now in foreign countries, be- 
yond our control, or on the ocean; the loss 
of our little navy and brave seamen ; the de- 
struction of the lives of multitudes of our 
young men; a vast increase of national debt, 
and heavy taxes, without the means of pay 
ing them ; disunion, alienations, animosities, 
insurrections, and civil war, among ourselves ; 
and, worst of all, an alliance with France, 
an event to be seriously apprehended, and 
more to be deprecated than any which my 
imagination can conceive, the evils of which, 
if we are to judge from the state of the Euro- 
republics, comprehended in her em- 
race, no one can contemplate without hor- 
ror and dismay. My soul, indeed, sickens, and 
is ready to die within me, when I meditate 
on the scenes which in all human probability 
will be soon realized in our country, should 
this fatal war be persisted in, by the parties 


as I honestly do, and placed here as your spi- 
ritual watchman, I should be highly crimi« 
nal, I could not answer it to my conscience, 
nor to my God, to my country, nor to poste- 
rity, if L did not blow the trumpet in Zion, 
and sound an alarm from this sanctuary ; if £ 
did not, with my fellow-watchmen, weep be- 
tween the porch and the altar, and with them 
cry,—** Spare thy people, O Lord, and give 
uot thine heritage to reproach, that the hea- 
then (and worse than heathen) should rule 
over them,” 
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and ashes of our ancestors, and with whom’ 


tiable devourer of every republic on earth,’ 


prayers for its success? What good man, in=‘ 


But a nation so divided, so totally unprepared _ 


now engaged. Viewing things in this light, * 


he 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, 


. Conventional Peace broken.—St. Andrew's, 

New Brunswick, Jan. 9, 1813 :—Geueral 
Ulmer, who commands the American lines 
on the opposite side of the river, has this day 
sent a formal intimation to Major Maule, 
commanding the detachment of the 10th 
regiment, now here, prohibiting all inter- 
course, and giving notice that if auy British 
subject should cross to their lines (unless un- 
der a flag of truce) he would be taken up as a 
spy, and detained. 


- American Divorce long subsequent to Gal- 
lic Divorce.—Miss Patterson; the American 
wife of Jerome Buonaparte, has been divore- 
ed from her husband, by an act of the Mary- 
land Legislature. 


“Poison in Wild Honey.—Two persons 
were lately poisoned in New York, by 
eating wild honey, Dr. Hosack, of thatcity, 
who visiied them, said thet wild honey was 
poisonous, in consequence of the bees feed. 
ing upon the flowers of poisonous plants, such 
as the dwarf-laurels, with which the Ameri- 
cam woods abound. 


FRANCE, 


King Joachim in Dungeon: Terrorifié.— 
The King of Naples being indisposed, has 
thought proper to quit the command of the 
army, which he has given up to the Viceroy. 
—This lauer is more accustumed /o.a grand 
administration. He possesses the entire eon- 
Jidence of the Emperor. 


Tides fo etold: Storms.—The Almanack 
ofthe French Board of Hongitude, for 1812, 
announces that the strongest tides of the year 
will be those on April 2, May 1, October 11, 
and November; these four tides will be 
high enough to oceasion inwudatious, espe 
cially if they are aided by winds 

Conscription, mode of: —will it le the 
las: ?—The Prefectof the depaitment of the 
Seine, on Jan. 28. issued tiie following ar- 

The inscription of the Conscvipts of the 
class of 1814 will cocimence in all the com- 
munes of the depariments of ihe Seine, on 
the 5th of February next. 

*« Tn consequepee all the young men of the 
class of the couscripiion of 1314, that is to 
say, these who have beea torn since, and 
including the Istof Jan. 1794, to the 3!st of 
Dec. of the seme year, inciusively, (19ch of 
Nivoc, year ?, to she Lit’ of Nivose, vear 
3), ave sumneced to present thenaselyes to 
their respective Mayors, to cause therselves 
to be inscribed in the registers of conserip. 
tion. Those who shail not have been jasgrib- 


ed in the registers, shall be ordered to march 
first and join a corps of the active army, or 
sent to a depot of refractories, as soon as they 
shall be discovered.—Afier the closing of the 
registers of inscription, a drawing by lot will 
be proceeded to, which will fix the rank the 
conscripts are to occupy among themselves, 
and the order ia which they. will be called 
upon to depart. The drawing will begin on 
the 20ih of Febraary. 
(Signed) «* CHABROL.” 


New Bible Society: Anti-Voliaireism, 
&c.—A Bible Society has been esta- 
blished at Paris, 


Cause of high price of Bullion ascertained, 
—A great nuwhber of vessels, with French 
licenses, are ov their passage from France to 
this country, for cargoes, and others are pre- 
paring tocame over. Itis said, that in cone 
sequence of the great demand for English mer- 
chandize in France, avd no French produce 
being allowed to be imported here in return, 
English guineas have fallen cousiderabiy in 
value in France, Siiould this state of things 
continue, the natural result will be that a 
grea portion of gold coin, which has been 
snuggled from time to time out of England, 
will be returnedia payment for British goods. 

Prolegomena to Tastallation of a new Sive 
lo the Grand Nation.—The Paris journals 
have of late contained a variety of articles, » 
extracted frou the ancient history of France, 
on the coarse observed in the appoin.aent oF 
a Regent, in the event of the demise of the 
monarch. They give, at length, the pro- 
ceedings On the appointment of the widow of 
Henry [V. to the regency, during the none 
age of her son, Louis XLII. The same 
pers also mention a variety of instances, in 
which, under the Carlovingian race, the heir 
to the throne was crowned during’ the lile- 
time of his fother. Buonaparte meditates 
some exhibition of this sort. 


GERMANY. 

Magnetism: cause of.— The following 
curious discovery is stated in the foreign 
pers:—Dr. Morichini, of Gotha, has ascets 
tained, by repeated experiments, that none 
magnetised needles, when they have been 
exposed to the violet (colour) rays of the san, 
have the same force of polar attraction as 
Magnetic necdles. 


Eolian Piano-forte.—M. Kaufimar, of 


Dresden, has sivensved a mechanical pianoe 
forte, which plays without being touched, 
and which, besides, imitates many instru 
ments; he has likewise invented divers aue 
tomatons, and a new instrument called hare 
monochorde. It isa kind of piano, finished 
in such a manner, that the sounds in the tes 


nor resemble those of the human voice. 
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PRUSSIA, 

Protestant Emigrants —{t is stated in a 
Prussian journal, that the nunyber of French 
emigrants driven from their country by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and who 
settled in Prussia, amounted ip 1700, to 
13,105 individuals ; of whom 9,27! were in 
the Electoral March, 2626 iy Magdeburgh, 
and Halberstadt, 55Q in Pomerania, and 649 
in the provinees of Westphalia. In 1811, 
the Electoral Marchi contained the following 
numbers of French colofiists—at Berlin, 
from 6 to 7000; Augenmyunde, 107 ; Ber- 
nat, 703; Brandenburgh, 87; Buchhols 
and Pankow, 60; Frankfort, 123; Potz- 
dam, 132; Prentzlaw, 400 ; Schwedt, 318 ; 
Viertaden, 117; Strasburg, 174; Barg, 284. 

RUSSIA. 

Progress of the War. Dreadful Ravages 
of Death.—Advices from Petersburgh give 
the following information. There are now 
lying on the roads beteveen Moscow and Ko- 
ningsberg, at least 200,000 dead bodies, 
which eannot be buried, as the earth is fro- 
zen, and they cannot be burut in conse- 
quence of the deficiency of fucl. Had it 
not been for the intense frost, it is appre- 
hended a plague would have broken out. 
The French, during their retreat, avoided 
making large fires, Fest they should be dis- 
covered by their enemy. Small French par- 
ties, consisting of about eight or ten men 
each, are often found frozen to death in the 
attitude of warming their hands at one of 
those fires, yound which they had placed 
themselves,“ 

General Winzingerode declares: * Froin 
Moscow to Smolensko I travelled a prisoner, 
aad | firmly believe that not less than 60,000 
dead bodies are lying on the toad.’ 

Lord Tyrconnel lately died at Wilna. His 
last letters to bis friends were dated the day 
before his death: they were full of expres- 
sious of exultation at the overthrow of the 
French army. Actording to his lordsbip’s 
estinmate, from the instant thatthe French 
left Smolensko, the average nuaber of ha- 
man beings found frozen to death on the 
roads, was 1500 daily! Lord Tyrconnei is 
ssid’ to have fallen a victim to his having gone 
into a cold bath, when in a state of perspi- 
tation, arising from excessive fatigue; a 

ractice, we believe, peculiar to the Russians. 
died after a few hours illness. 

Extract of a letter from Setzen, in Cour- 
land, dated December 17th :—‘* The day 
before yesterday there passed this place a Po- 
lish. regiment, the last of those which. in- 
fested’ this neighbourhood. Overeome with 
cold. and rapine, they took up their quarters 
for the night in the neigh bourheod ef Setzen. 
A whole battahlion of 200 men bay in a large 
cattle shed, ang im the nest negligent mauncr 
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kindled a fire in the shed. While they were 
all asleep, the firé burnt on, communicating 
itself to the building, and, according to the 
report of some of the soldiers themselves, 
400 of their comrades were burnt to death, 
70 of them were not completely dead, but 


were so frightfully burnt, that they expired — 


before evening. 
Battle of Berezyna, The celebrated 


twenty-ninth bulletin conveyed the enemy’s 


representations of the passage of the Berezy= 


na: the following narrative of the same event 
has been received from Gottenburgh, and is 
understood to be written by Sir Robert. Wil- 
son.—** Adiniral Tschichagoff had,-on the 
morning of the 28th of November, come 
meneed his attack on the.carps of troops that 
covered the filing of the enemy’s army across 
the bridge: this corps was commanded by 
Oudinot, and strongly posted in a wood. 
The Russians, from the nature of the ground, 
could only ase their tirailleurs, and lost 4000 
men in the action—the enemy not so many ; 
but General Le Grand was killed—-Marshal 
Oadinot, General Merle, and another gee 
neral, wounded. Towards dusk, Wittgens 
stein’s advanced guard reached the heights 
that commanded the original bridge, aud a 
new foot bridge on the Berezyna, over which 
the enemy was passing. Three batteries were 
imarediately established: but as soon as Bow 
naparte heard the guns firing on bis rear, he 
instantly ordered the bridges to be burnty 
when the most appalling scene of horror and 
confusion ensued,—earriages, guns, infantry, 
cavalry, men, women, and children, alk 
hurried or rushed to the flaming piles. The 
rear was composed of persons, whom 
parte would not save to the hazard of his best 
troops. Many were drowned, many burnt, 
many erushed by the fall of the flaming tims 
bers, many killed or mangled by the shot 
from the Russian batteries, which were now 
directed with fatal aim to this ensangnined 
spot. All the remaining eqiupages of the 
French army, including those conveying the 
plander of the churches of Moscow, and im- 
mense treasure, much of which was in 
Freneh gold coin, fell into the hands of 
Count Wittgenstein’sarmy. The main prize, 
however, escaped.” 
SPAIN. 

Inquisition Abolished —Afier several 
journed debates in the Cores, respecting the 
Inquisition, the following proposition, ‘* 
tribunal of the Inquisition is ineompatille 
with the Constiiution,’ was earried in the 
affirmative, by 90 against 60 votes. 

Destructive Storm.—A dreadful storm was 
experienced last month in Cadiz bay, in’ 
which 22 ships are said to bave lost their an 
chors and cables. Of three ships run asiiore, 
two were wrecked. A man of war and 


a merchant-vessel were driven out of the port. 
K 3 
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TURKEY. 


Deaths ty the Plague.—It is computed 
that this year, 70,000 persons have died of 
the plague in Constantinople and its envi- 
rons ; the victims in other cities of the Turk- 
ish empire double that number. The Eu- 
ropean residents escaped the infection. Some 
state the number as high as £70,000. 


Wahatees defeated. — Constantinople, 
Dec. 20. We have intelligence from Cairo 
of Oct. 2, communicating the agreeable in- 
formation of the capture of Safra, and De- 
hediede, taken from the Wechabites, by the 
troops under the order of Jussum Pacha, go- 
vernor of Egypt. Eibu Seidid, who brought 
this news, is one of the most considerable 
Arab chiefs of this government : by his in- 
fluence with his countrymen, he persuaded 
oe numbers to abandon the cause of the 

echabites, and formed them into a corps 
of 5000 men. -With this legion, and the 
Egyptian cavalry, he obtained possession, b 
stratagem, of an important defile, throug 
which the road to Medina lies; the troops 
stationed there, flying without making the 
least resistance. pon this success, Ju:sum 
Pacha advanced with the Ottoman army, 
and fixed his head quarters about 12 leagues 
from the defile, until he should receive re- 
inforcements from Jembo ; while the Arab 
legion, the road being open, advanced quite 
to the walls of Medina, the Wechabite gar- 
tison of which does not execed 1200 men. 
The desertion of the Arabs is attributed to 
the failure of provisions in the enemy's camp. 
The reduction of the holy cities of Medina 
and Mecca is now believed to be certain, and 
continued discharges of artillery at Cairo an- 
nounced ihe public joy. Ebu Seidid has been 
presented with a superb pelisse of honour, 
aud received likewise three villages. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA, 


Celebration of the Queen's Birth-Day.— 
Her Majesty completed her 6gth year on the 
18th of May last : in consequence of which a 
drawing-room was held at St. James's on 
Thursday, February 5th. On this occasion 

rt of the ceremonial was omitted, which 
iad been customary while his Majesty was 
able to attend, There was no Ode performed. 
The expectation of witnessing the presenta- 


tion of the Princess Charlotte of Wales,, 


which had been rumoured, attracted one of 
the most crowded drawing-rooms within re- 
collection,—but it did nottake place. The 
company began to arrive soon after twelve 
o'clock, and continued setting down till near 
four. The numbers of nobility and gentry 
assembled, were so great, that they had not 
all left St. James's till half past seven. ‘The 


brigade of the grenadiers of the three regi- 
ments of foot-guards were mustered on the 
parade in new cloaths and white gaiters, and 
the three bands in their state uniforms. Pree 
vious to their marching off, they were in- 
spected by the Dukes of York, Cambridge, 
and Gloucester. 

The Queen and Princesses arrived in their 
carriages (escorted by a party of the 7th hus- 
sars) at the Duke of Cumberland’s apart- 
ments in St. James's Palace, where they 
were received by the Royal Duke. They 
finished dressing mm their court dresses and ore 
naments, and partook of some refreshment, 
when they were joined by the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. A few minutes after two 
o'clock, they proceeded to the Grand Council 
Chamber, where her pig proceeded to 
hold her drawing-room with the usual forms. 
There were present the Princess Elizabeth 
and Mary, the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of York, the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucesyer, the Prince Regent, the Dukes of 
York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, Cam- 
bridge, Gloucester, and Brunswick. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
came in state, dressed in a scarlet coat, most 
richly and superbly ornamented with gold 
lace, and wearing the Order of the Garter. 
His Royal Highness came in his own state 
carriage. 

The drawing-room was atten ded by all the 
Cabinet Ministers, the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the principal nobility and gentry in 
town, the City Magistrates, the newly created 
Baronets, and military and navat officers. 


The Prince Regent's Ball and Supper— 
This entertainment, in honour of the Queen’s 
birth-day, took place on Friday evening. 
Crowds of spectators continued opposite 
Carleton House nearly the whole night. 
Every arrangement was made for facilitating 
the access of the distinguished visitors to the 
superb mansion, by stationing the guards and 
police officers in every direction near it. The 
court-yard was illuminated. The band sta- 
tioned therein continued playing till all the 
company arrived. Those who had the hoe 
nour of supping at his Royal Highness’s_ta- 
ble, passed straight through the right. The 
number at the Prince’s table was about siaty, 
including the Royal Dukes. The company 
proraenaded through the suite of state rooms, 
and partook of tea, coffee, and other refresh- 
mInents: 

About a quarter before eleven, the Royal 
Family, consisting of the Queen, Prince Re- 
gent, Chedens, Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Mary, Duke and Duchess of York, 
the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, 
and Cambridge, and the Princess Sophia of 


“Gloucester, entered the rooms. Arranges 


ments were then made for dancing ; a band, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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under the direction of Mr. Oliver, occupied 
a recess, The ball was opened by the Dake 
of Cumberland and Princess Mary, to the 
tune of * Gang no more to yon Town.” The 
second dauce was Miss Jo/inston,” which 
was led off by the Dake of Clarence and the 
Princess Charlotte. ‘The third dance was 


** The Prince Regent,” \ed off by the Duede | 


Berri and Princess Charlotte. ‘Che fourth 
dance was ** Draycott House,” which was 


Jed off by the Doke of Clarence aad Princess | 


At the conclusion of this dance the 


Mary. 


band strack up ihe * Fairy Dance.” Tt be- | 


ing now one o'clock, the dancing was sus- 
peaded, and preparations were made for the 
company’s adjourning to sup in the Conser- 
splendid range of rooms adjvining. 
The Royal Family, and a select party, dee 


scended from ine Gold Room, hy a private | 


staircase, to the Conservatory. The rest of 
the visitors went down the grand staircase. 
The Queen and Prince Regent sat at the 


head of the Prince’s table: the Princess of | 
Conde sat next to her Majesty ; the Princess | 
Charlotte sat at the right of the Duke of | 


York; the Lord Chancellor sat at the bottom 
of the table; the Dukes of Bedford, Norfoik, 


Leinster, Rutland, and Manchester, most of | 


the Cabinet Ministers, the Groom of the 
Stole, the Officers of State belonging to the 
Queen and the Prince Regent, some foreign- 
ers of distinction, and a few of the principal 
nobility, completed the number. After sup- 

t the Prince proposed the health of his 

yal Father, on which a band, appropri- 
ately stationed, struck up ‘* God save the 
King ;” which was mem by a Russian 
march, in compliment tO the Russian Am- 
bassador. 

Aster supper, dancing was resumed with 

eat spirit: the first dance was led off by rhe 

ke of Clarence and the Princess Char- 
lotte, to the tune of ‘* Because he 1s a bonnie 
Lad ;” which was followed by ‘‘ Fight about 
the Fire-side ;” after which, ‘ The Lads of 
Ayr :” and concladed with ** The Banks of 
Aberdeen. 

The Queen and Princesse§ having left the 
supper-room, the Prince continued for some 
time at table, entertaining his noble guests. 
His Royal Highness gave the health of ¢* the 
Emperor of Russia, the Liberator of Eu- 
rope,” which calling up Count Lieven, the 
Russian Ambassador, his Excellency returned 
thanks in a repetition of silent, but most ex- 
pressive and respectful bows. The Prince 
next gave ‘* The Allies, and the brave Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Nations ;” on which 
Count Fernan Nanez, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, rose, and in a neat and eloquent 
speech, expressed his thanks, taking occasion 
to observe, that Spain had been now nearly 
Sive years deprived of her beloved Monarch, 
notwithstanding which, and the unsettled 
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) state that !»mented event had left her in, the 
| nation bad not hesitated to raise the ery of 
war ayainst her savage aggressor, and to take 
the oath of never laying down the sword un- 
til freed from her unjust oppressors. At that 
| moment it was (continued his Excellency) 
F that Spain saw England generously extend- 
' ing towards her that protecting hand from 
whichis since that perind, such unbounded 
| benefits have flowed : and to which her long 
and obstinate resistance to the attacks of an 
| all powerful and unprincipled enemy, is in a 
great wmeasure due; but if any thing in pare 
| ticular teaded more than another, (said his 
| Excellency) to animate his countrymen, it 
' was the assurance so graciously given by his 
| Royal Highness, from the Torone, that Enge 
| land would never separate herself from the 
cause of Spain. With this assurance, and 
| the contioued efforts of the Allies in the pes 
| ninsula, in which he could assure his Royal 
Highness that Spain would most cordially 
and strenuosly join, aud the glorious suce 
cesses ot the [mperial arms of Russia, it was 
impossible, his Excellency thought, that any 
| doubt could be longer entertained of the 
| speedy liberation of the Peninsula, and of 
those countries who now groaned under the 
tvranny of Franee. His Excellency con- 
cluded his energetic speech, by stating, that 
great as the efforts of Spain had been, under 
such accumulated distress, he was persuaded 
they would have beiter answered the expec- 
tation of the British nation, but for the un- 
fortunate circumstance of the absence of the 
Sovereign, to which, more than to any want 
of goodwill in the nation, the dimination or 
means and resources was to be attributed. 
The last toast given by the Prince, proved 
one of those happy thoughts for which his 
Royal Highness, in his convivial moments, 
has been always distinguished. It was ime 
ssible to give the healths of the French 
Princes present at table in a more elegant 
and delicate way, than by his Royal High 
ness giving ** The Family of Henry the Fourth 
of Bourbon.” The compliment was felt 
by the Princes, and the Duke d’Angouleme 
and the Prince De Conde received oa the 
occasion the kindest testimonies of regard 
from all the company. 

A point of etiquette was decided at the 
Prince Regent’s Ball, between the Princesses 
and the young Princess Charlotte ; the prece- 
dence was given to the former, as being the 
daughters of the reigning Sovereign, whereas 


Princess Mary accordingly opened the Ball. 


Foreign Recruits. Return of the numbet 
of Foreign and Colonial Recruits that have 
been finally approved of, and added to the 


Regular Army, from the 35th of December 
K 4 
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1811, to thelatest period the same can be 
made vp: 
Kulisted at the Foreign Depots at 
Home, between the 29ih of Dec. 
18\1, and 25ih Dee. 1812 
Enlisted at the head-quarters of Fo- 
reign and Colouial Corps abroad, be- 
tween the @5th of Dec. 1811, aud the 
date of the latest seturns 
Total......11,327 


Memorandum. — The under-meutioned 
newly raised corps have been taken on the 
strength of the British Army, during the 
year 1812, and are included in the above- 
numbers: viz. 

The tst Italian regiment formed from 
among the prisoners of war at Portsmouth ; 
the of [talian regiment formed in Sicily ; 
Calabrian free corps formed in Sicily; Glen- 
gary Fencibles and Canadian Vohigeurs, 
formed in Canada ; and the ist and @d In- 
dependent Companies of Foreigners, formed 
at the Foreign depot. 


Oratorios.—Jan. 30. Tlie Oratorios begun 
at both theatres, Itistobe understood that 
these are performances, of which the music is 
the recommendation, This is carried so far 
that few of the singers enunciate the words 
so as to be intelligible ; which perhaps is not 
so much amiss as some may fancy ; the words 
being never intended for the place, The 

_choirs do their best to meet ecch other on 
equal terms; but a scene at Drury-Lane 
of course, seems to have ate 
tracted unusual fayour, It represented a kind 
of Gothic abbey or church; the parts were 
compiled from good authorities, and the effect 
of the whole was as complete as things of the 
kind on the stage can well be. . 


tenantcy of the 
Surrey theatre having expired, he has purehas- 
ed a 12 years’ lease of the Olympic, in Wych 
street, for. 3000 guineas. The building of this 
theatre cost Mr. Asilcy, sen. about 8600). 
"Fhe speculation from the talents, popularity, 
and industry of the two Ashey’s, was, at first, 
promising ; but has, lately, from the repre- 
sentation of equestrian performances at the 
Royal theatres, been rendexed unproduciive. 

Antiquities.—A few days ago, as some men 
were ploughing up land at Barden, near Bol- 
ton Abbey, in Craven, they found a consi- 
derable number of three-penny, and four- 
penny, and twelve-penny silver pieces, all of 
the year 1572, and one silver ring of remark- 
ably curious device, with the initials I, N. en- 
graved upon it. Likewise was found lately, 
in avery ancient bouse in that vieinity, a pis- 
to! loaded, with a bali of curious construction, 


and conjectured to be wpwards of 300 ass 
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old.—In the interior part of the lock isa 
rack-wheel, which, when the trigger is pul+ 
led, runs against the flint, and carries with it 
a stream (nota spark) of fire into the pan.— 
This extraordinary piece of mechanism is now 
in the possession of a genueman near Likeley. 


Number of Public Shipwrights increased. 
—The established number of shipwrighis in 
Chatham dock-yard is ordered, by the Board 
of Admiralty, to be augmented to 720, and 
an additional number of apprentices, to the 
amount of 40, is likewise ordered to be given 
to the most deserving shipwrights. 


Dead Body arrested : Damages given.— 
A few months ago, the corpse of a person 
who died in indigent circumstances was at- 
rested by a creditor for a small debt, and the 
bailiff, after the caption, carried it out from 
the shell wherein it lay, and lodged it in the 
cellar of the creditor, whence it was at last 
removed, and interred by the surviving relae 
tives. For this perversion of the law of the 
land, those relatives brought their action 
against the aggressor, who permitting judg- 
ment to go by default, the cause came on bes 
fore the sheriff and a jury lately, to assess da- 
mages, when, after hearing counsel and wite 
nesses on both sides, the jury, after consultae 
tion, brought in their verdict for the plaintiff, 
— Damages £200, 


Interchange of English and Irish Military. 
—In consequence of the time being epic, 
which was allowed by act of parliament, fo 
the English militia to serve in Ireland boy | 
the Irish militia to serve in England, the 
whole are about to return to their native Couns 
tries. 


Charitable Donations, in Person.—A phi- 
lanthropist, a gentleman named Webb, a 
peared in Norwich, and distributed a consi- 
derable sum of money. in various.amounts to 
the lower classes, almost indiscriminately, 
The yard of the Ange! Inn was so thronged 
by the poor, that it became necessary to place. 
two peace officers at the back and front ene 
trances, During the principal part of the 
day, Mr. W. gave to all applicants donations 
of 5s. and 7s. 6d. On Wednesday he com~ 
mnitted various sums to individuals for private 
distribution, and on that evening his charitics 
divided iv, £10, £5, and £1 notes, exceeded 
£100. He left that city for Yarmouth on 
Thursday, placing a considerable sum in a 
banking-house there. Many rumours and 
conjectures are afloat respecting the motives 
of this singular course of charity, and it is 
current that £12,000 is thus annually distii- 
bated, solely, we believe, from motives of bee 
nevolence. 

Through the liberality of James Webb, 
esq. 220 poor persons of bt, Helen's parish, 
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Norwich, had eight stone of beef equally di- 
vided amongst them, and a quart of pea-soup 
and a sixpenny loaf each, delivered to them 
on Fhereay and Friday, by Rev, Mr. Han- 
nock. 


_ As Mr. Webb was stepping into the car- 

tiage which conveyed bim to Yarmouth, a 
boy, of the name of Batley, attracted his no- 
tice, by approaching very near to him, to 
thank him for the benefits which his mother 
had received. Mr. W. asked Batley if he 
should like to go to Yarmouth, and upon his 
assenting, took him into the chaise. The 
boy returned to Norwich completely new clad, 
wiili a silver watch and money ia his pockets, 
and it-is said Mr. W. has taken some steps 
towards apprenticing the lad.—QOn his arrival 
at Yarmouth, in consequence of the Angel 
Ton there having been completely beset 
the poor, some of the principal inhabitants 
were formed into a committee to recommend 
the properest objecis to participate in his cha- 
titable purposes. 


Norwich Farmer at Botany Bay.—A small 
farmer, who a few years since resided in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich, has lately writ- 
ten from Botany Bay to his former land!or’, 
that on his arrival at Sidney Cove, it wasa 
great.consolation to hin to ve met by his four 
sous; and that Cabel, who about 25 years 
since was sent from Norwich castle, is now a 
very great merchant, and the owner of 25 
ships. It may be recollected that Cabel and 
his wife being both in Norwich Castle, she 
was delivered of a child shortly before their 
ceaviction ; that on their being put on board 
the transport ship, the master refused to re- 
ceive the child, alledging that he had no or- 
ders: the gricf of the mother on this occa- 
sion wrought so powerfully on J. Simpson 
(afterwards called the Humane Turnkey), 
that he brought the child to the secretary of 
state, and obtained an order for iis beiug re- 
ceived on board, and afterwards returned with 
the child to the vessel, a journey of seven 
hwadred miles; this conduct obtained him 
the above appellation. 

Mechanics rewarded.—A ploughing match 
is t0 take place at Binbrook, in Lincolnshire, 


on the 4th of March next, to which all the , 


pleughmen of the neighbourhood are invited, 
to contend for three premiums, amounting to 
nine guinexs; aad plough-boys, under six- 
teen, are hikewise to try their skill for three 
remiums, amounting to three guineas and a 
alf: rewards are also to ‘be assigned to the 
blacksmith and carpenter, whose respective 
works on the plough shal! be best approved 
of. We highly approve of this addition to 
former preminms: the merit of good work- 
gien jn ‘this branch js of great consequence, 


SCOTLAND. 


Silver Coins found.—In a piece of meadow 
ground in front of Dunse castle, Berwicke 
shire, the seat of Mr: Hay, of Drummelaier. 


were lately found a pewter jug and a wooden 


cup, which contained 2361 silver coins, about 
the size of sixpences, in excellent preservae 


tion; most of them are of Edward the Se- 


cond, and a few of John of England, and of 
Alexander and Robert of Scotland. By the 
inscriptions on the reverse, the English ones 
appear to have been coined at London, 
Cantor, Novicastri, Eboraci, Dunelm, Lin- 
col, Bristollia, Waterford, and Dublinie. 


Cutling of Cast fron.—It has been men- 
tioned that cast iron, when at a certain de- 
gree of heat, may be cut like a piece of wocd 
with acommon saw. This discovery was an- 
nounced in a letter from M. Dunford, director 
of the iron works at Montalaire, to M. 
D’Arcet,, and published in the Annales de 
Chimie. This experiment was tried at Glas- 
gow, on Monday se’nnight, with complete 
success, by a gentleman of the Philosophical 
Society there, who, in presence of the work- 
men belonging to an ironmonger, cut with 
the greatest ease a bar of cast iron, previously 
heated toa cherry red, with a common care 
penter’s saw, in the course of less than two 
minutes: the saw was not the least injured by 
he operation. 


Large Pig.-A pig, the property of a mils 
ler, on infSentland, Citled a few 
days aga. Its dimensions were as follow :— 
Length, nine feet; girth, six feet, It weighed 
eight hundred and a half, Smiihfeld- 
weight. 


IRELAND. - 
Catholic Board, Dublin, Feb. 2.—A 


considerable time was occupied in reading 
and discussing of a special letter, received 


fiom Mr. Jezningham, the secretary of the 


board of English Catholics. 


Mr. O'Connel called the attention of the 
meeting to an important interview which 


lately took place in London between lord. 


Castlereagh and Mr. Charles Butler, of Lins 
coln’s Inn, ,at his request. It 


peared, by Mr. Butler's letter to Mr. Grate 
ian, detailing, the conversation, that he has . 


prepared and deposited with lord Castlereagh, 
the draft of an act of parliament, to be passed 
this session, for the repeal of all the penal 
laws against the Roman Catholic body, and 


that nis lordship gladly undertook to take it 


into his most favourable consideration. 


Tt was directed, that most respectful ane 
swer be sent to Mr. E. Jervingham, by Mr. 


Hay, the seeretary to the board, 


| | 
| 
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POETRY. 
SONG. 
THE FAREWELL. 


[From Walter Scott's Rokely."} 

The sound of Rokeby’s woods I hear, 
They mingle with the song ; 

TDark Greta’s voice 1s in mine ear, 
I must not hear them long. 

From every lov’d and native haunt © 
The native heir must stray, 

And, like aghost whom sun-beams daunt, 
Must part before the day. 


Soe» from the halls my fathers reared, 
Their scutcheons may descend, 
A line so long beloved and feared 
May soon obscurely end. 
No longer here Matilda’s tone 
Shall bil these echoes swell, 
Yet shall they bear her proudly own 
The cause in which we feil, 


Letour halls and towers decay, 

Be our name aid line forget, 
Lands and mauors piss away,— 

We but share our monarch’s lot. 
lf no more ourannals show 

Battles won and banners taken, 
Stillin death, defeat, and woe, 

Our’s be loyalty unshaken. 


Constant still in danger's hour 
Princes owned our father’s aid; 
Lands and honours, wealth and power, 
Well their loyalty repaid. 
Perish wealth, and power, and pride! 
Morta! boons by mortals gisen ; 
But let Constancy abide, 
Constancy’s the g.ft of Heaven. 


NEWSPAPER CHARACTERISTICS 


Ab the Close of the Year, 1812. 
The Times are unsettled, and gloomy The Day, 
The Globe is all teeming with doubt and dismay ; 
Of woes without number the Chronicles tell, 
And Examiners spy that we’re ringing our knell, 
The Press is licentious, The Herald a ninny, 
The Statesman would change all his notes for 2 
guinea ; 
The Pilot now steers the Marquis’s bark, 
The Whig shews his tceth like a Gallican shark, 
And Cobbett, scarce read, looks confoundedly dark; 
But each moraging The Post, and The Courier each 
night, 
To cheer up our spirits, bring us tales of delight. 
Then a fig for all croaking, whilst over our beads 
A Star ev'ry e%e its mild influence sheds ; 
For Britons securely may frolic in fun, 
Whilst the clouds of The Day ate expell’d by 
The Sun. 


PARLIAMEENTARY HISTORY, 


Cnap. I. Opening of the New Parliament, 


House of Lords, Tuesday, Nov. 24, 


The Honse of Lords assembled at 2 o'clock ; 
the Lord Chancellor informed the House that 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent had 
appointed comuiissioners—the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Dukes of York and Cumberland, the 
Earls of Westmoreland and Liverpool. A 
message was sent to the Commons, desiring 
the attendance of that House. Mr. Ley, the 
clerk of the house, with other officers, being 
arrived, the commission was read, and the 
Lord Chancellor desired the Commons to 
proceed in swearing in their members, and 
in the choice of a Speaker—to be presented 
to-morrow. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, Nov. 24, 

The Lord Steward of the household. ate 
tended in the painted chamber, and adminis- 
tered the oaths to all members who presented 
themselves, On their return, 

Sir John Nicholl rose, and after describi 
the talents required by the office, amok 
that they had all been found united in their 


| late Speaker, whom he therefore proposed for 


the chair, on the present occasion. 

Mr. Cartwright seconded the motion. 

M:. Abbott expressed his gratitude for past 
favours, and a modest diffidence of his abili« 
ty. He wasconducted to the chair amid the 
unanimous plaudits of the house. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh congratulated the house on its choice 
and moved an adjournment. 


[Many following days were occupied, as 
of course, in swearing in members, &c.] 


Nonday, Nov. 30. his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent opened the session with the 
following speech :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Itis with the deepest concern that I am 
obliged to announce to you, at the opening 
of this Parliament; the continuance of his 
Majesty's lamented indisposition, and the di- 
minution of the hopes, which I have most 
anxiously entertained, of his recovery. 

The situation of public affairs has induced 
me to take the earliest opportunity of meetin, 
you after the late elections. I am persuad 
you will cordially participate in the satisfaction 
which I derive from the improvement of our 
prospects during the course of the present year. 

The valor and intrepidity displayed by his 
Majesty's forces, and those of his allies, in 
the Peninsula on so many occasions duri 
this campaign, and the consummate skill a 
judgement with which the operations have 
been conducted by General the Marquis of 
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Wellington, have led to consequences of the 
utmost importance to the common cause. 

By transferring the war into the interior of 
Spain, and by the glorious and ever-memora- 
ble victosy obtained at Salinanca, he has cam- 
pelled the enemy to raise the siege of Cadiz ; 
and the Southern Provinces of that Kingdom 
have been delivered from the power and arms 
of France. 

Although I cannot but regret that the efforts 
of the enemy, combined witha view to one 
great operation, have rendered it necessary to 
withdraw from the siege of Burgos, and to 
evacuate Madrid, for the purpose of concen- 
trating the main body of the Allied Forces : 
these efforts of the enemy have nevertheless, 
been attended with important sacrifices on 
their part, which mast materially contribute 
to extend the resources, aud facilitate the ex- 
ertions, of the Spanish Nation. 

I am confident I may rely on your deter- 
mination to continue to afford every aid in 
support of acontest, which has first given to 
the Continent of Europe the example of a 
persevering and successful resistance to the 

’ power of France, and en which not only the 
independence of the nations of the Peninsula, 
burthe best interests of His Majesty's domi- 
nions essentially depend. 

I have great pleasure in communicating to 
Fre that the relations of peace and friendship 

ave been restored between His Majesty and 
the Courts of St Petersburgh and Stockholm. 

I have directed copies of the treaties to be 
laid before you. 

In a contest for his own sovereign rights, 
and fer the independence of his dominions, 
the Emperor of Russia has had to oppose a 
large proportion of the military power of the 
French government, assisted by its Allies, 
and by the Tributary States dependent upon it. 

The resistance which hs has opposed to so 
formidable a combination, cannot fail to ex- 
cite sentiments of lasting admiration. 

By his own magnanimity and perseverance ; 
by the zeal and disinteresteduess.of all ranks 
of his sulsects ; and by the gallantry, firmnes, 
and intrepidity of his forces, the presump- 
tuous expectations of the enemy have been 
signally disappointed. 

The enthusiasm of the Russian nation has 
increased with the difficulties ot the contest, 
and with the dangers with which they were 
surrounded. ‘They have submitted to sacri- 
fices of which there are few examples in the 
history of the world ; and I indulge the con- 
fident hope, that the determined perseverance 
of His Imperial Majesty will be crowned 
with ultimate success ; and that this contest, 
in its result, will have the effect of establish. 

.,ing upon a foundation never to be shaken, 
the security and independence of the Russian 
empire. 


The proof of confidence which we have 
received from his Imperiel Majesty, in the 
measure which he has adopted of sending his 
fleets to the ports of this country and in the 
highest degree gratifying to us; and His Ime 
perial Majesty may securely rely oa my firm 
net to afford him the most cordial support in 
the great contest in which he is engaged. 


I have the satisfaciion to further acquaint 
you, that J have concluded a treaty with his 
Sicilian Majesty, supplementary to the treaties 
of 1803 and 1809. 

As soon as the ratifications shall have been 
exchanged, 1 will direct this treaty to be laid 
before you. 


My object has been to provide for the more 
extensive application of the military force of 
the Sicilian Government to offensive opera« 
tions ; a measure, which, combined with the 
liberal and enlightened principles which hap- 
pily, prevail in the Councils of His Sicilian 
Majesty, is calculated, I trust to augment his 
power and resources, and, at the same time, 
to render them essentially serviceable to the 
commun cause. 

The Declaration of War by the Goyerne 
vernment of the United States of America 
was made under circumstances which might 
have afforded a reasonable expectation, that 
the amicab!e relations between the two nae 
tions would be long uninterrupted. It is with 
sincere regret that I am obliged to acquaint 
you, that the conduct and pretensions of that 
Government have hitherto prevented the cone 
clusion of any pacific arrangement. 


Their measures of hostility have been prine 
cipally directed against the adjoining British 
Provinces, and every effort has been made 
to seduce the inhabitants of them from their 
allegiance to his Majesty. 


The proofs, however, which I have receie 
ved of loyalty and atiachment from his ma- 
jesty’s subjects in North America are highly 
satisfactory. 

The attempts of the enemy to invade Up 
per Canada have not only proved aboriive, 
but by the judicious arrangements of the 
governor-general, and by the skill and deci- 
sion with which the military operations have 
been conducted, the forces of the enemy as- 
sembled for that purpose in one quarter, have 
been compelled to capitulate, and in another 
have been completely defeated. 

My best efforts are not wanting for the 
restoration of the relations of peace and amity 
between the two countries; but until this 
object can be attained without sacrificing the 
maritime rights of Great Britain, I shall re- 
ly upon your cordial support for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 


| 


5 
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~ Centlemen of the House of Commons. 


I bave dirccted the estimates for the services 
of the ensuing year to be laid before you, and 
1 entertain no doubt of your readiness to fur- 
ish such supplies as may enable me to pro- 
vide for the great interests committed to my 
charge, and aftord the best prospect of bring- 
ing the contest in which his majesty is eo- 
gaged, toa successful termination, 


My Lordsand Gentlemen, 


The approaching expiration of the cha 
of the East-India Company renders it neces- 


sary that | should call your early attention to | 


the propriety of providing effectually for the 
future government of the provinces of India. 

In considering the variety of. interests 
which are connected with this important snb- 
ject, I rely on your wisdom for making such 
an arrangement as may best promote the 
prosperity of the British possessions in that 
quarter, and at the same time secure the 
greatest advantages to the commerce and re- 
venue of his majesty’s Cominions. 

I have derived great satisfaction from the 
suecess of the measures which have been 
adopted for suppressing the spirit of outrage 
and insubordivation which had appeared in 
some paris of the country; and from the 
disposition which has been manifested to take 
advantage of the indemnity held out to the 
deluded, by the wisdom and benevolence of 
parliament. 

I wast | shall never have occasion to la- 
ment the reeurrence of atrocities so repug- 
nant to the British character; and that all 
his majesty’s subjects will be impressed with 
the conviction, that the happiness of indivi- 
duals, and the welfare of the state, equally 
depend upon a strict obedience to the laws, 
and au atiachment to our excellent constitu- 
tion. 

In the loyalty of his majesty’s people, and 
in the wisdom of parliawpent, have reason to 
place the fullest confidence. The same con- 
fidence and perseverance which have been ma- 
nifested on so many and such trying eccasions, 
will not, I am persuaded, be wanting at a 
time when the eyes of all Europe, and of the 
world, are fixed upon you. I can assure you 
that in the exercise af the great trust reposed 
in me, [ have no sentiment so near my heart 
as the desire to promote, by every means in 
my power, the real prosperity dnd lasting 
heppiness of his maj-sty’s subjects. 

In the House of Lerds, Lord Longford 
maoved the address: it was seconded by Lord 
Rolle. The Marquis of Wellesley agreed 
with parts of the address; but thougit e- 
novgh had not been done for Spain. He stated 
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The Ear! of Liverpool defended Ministers 


iu their measures relating to Spain; and after 
some observations from Lords Grenville, 
Bathurst, and Melville, the address was care 
tied without a division. : 

In the House of Commons the address .was 
moved by Lord Clive, and seconded by Mr. 
H. Davis. 

Mr. Canning wished for unanimity; he 
| would not, therefore, oppose the address ; but 
desired to know why Sweden, had done no« 
thing in aid ef the common cause; and 
why more had not been done in Spain. 

Lord Castlereagh defended Ministers with 
regard to their exertions in Spain. He like« 
wise defended the Swedish Government, and 
_said the Jate armament on its part had the 
effect of keeping ia check two French armies. 

Mr. ‘Whitbread said we had negiected the 
cause of Spain; he wholly condemned the, 
war with America, which he said, might 
have been avoided ; and had litile hope of 
the result of that between France and Rassia. 
After many other remarks, the Hon. Mem- 
ber concluded with moving an amendment 
to the address, 

Mr. Bathurst defended the entire conduct 
of Ministers, and denied the idea being ever 
entertained that the Parliament was not to be 
dissolved in case of the demise ot the crown, 

Sir S. Heathcote supported Mr. Whitbread. 

Mr. Ponsouby regretted that he was under 
the necessity of differing from the amendmeuts, 
of his hon. friend, on the question of peace. 
He had no doubt but the enemy would take: 
an unfair advantage of such an offer. 

Mr. Elliot and Mr, Vernon opposed the. 
amendment. 
Amendment was negatived without a di« 
vision, address agreed to. 

Thursday, Dec. 3. 

Thanks voted, in both Houses, to the Mar- 
quis of Wellington, his officers, and men, for 
their valour in the victory at Salamanca. 
the House of Lords moved by Lord Bath- 
hurst; in the Commons, by Lord Castle- 


reagh. 

Sir F. Burdett made some objections. Mr. 
Ponsonby to it. Carried mem con, 
Lord Castlereagh then, after deserved en- 
comiums on the memory and conduct of 
General Le Marchant, fell in the battle. 
of Selamanea, proposed an address to the 
Prince Regent, praying, that he would order 
a mopument to be erected to his memory, 
erther in St. Paul's or Westminster Abbey. 
Agreed to. 


House of Commons, Dee. 14. 
The House in a Committee of Supply, 


Wellington's di ffieulties throngh want of 
meen, money, and means of Uanspert, af 
having becn very heavy, 


Lord Paimerston moved for various sums, 
defraying the expences of the militia, foreagu: 
corps, &c. Agreed to. ; 


| 
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Mr. Wharton moved for £19,000 for the 
American Loyalists; £5,000 for the St. Do- 
mingo sufferers; £123,000 for the French 
clergy and laity ; 14,500 for the Corsican emi- 
grants; £4,000 for the same purpose; and 
7,600 for the Dutch einigrauts. 

Lord Palmerston gioved to grant the sum 
of £2,700,000 to defray the extraordinary 
expences of the army for three mouths, in 
addition io the sum already voted, 

Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Creevy opposed 
the motion, as taking the house by surprise. 

Mr. Vansivart replied to their objections, 
and the house divided on the resolution, 
Ayes 33—Noes 4. 

‘Mr. Wharton afterwards moved several 
sums for miscellaneous services, which were 
agreed to. 

December 7. 

Message from H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 
peepoving:a mark of favour to Maiquis Wel- 
ingtoa, taken into cogsideration in both 
houses: the sum inteuded to purchase an 
estate. (now to be sold) near Wellington, is 
£100,000. Resolutions agreed to. 


December g. 

Tn the House of Comwons a conversation 
introduced by Lord Folkestone on the subject 
of foreign officers, understood to be placed on 
an equality with British officers by having per- 
munent rank. 

Lord Palmerston said, the noble lord la- 
boured under a misconception as to the mean- 
ing of temporary and permanent rank. ‘The 
Jaiter was comimon to all officers; but tem- 
porary rank related “7 to tbe corps in which 
it was given, and it did not entitle an officer 
to half-pay. 

House of Lords, December 17. 
Grant to Russia. 

The Karl of Liverpool presented a message 
from H. R. H. the Prince Regent, recom- 
mending ia aid of. the contributions already 
commenced in the Russian empire, to afford 
to his ally, the Euperor of Russia, such speedy 
and effectual relief as may be most suitable to 
the necessities of his country ia its present dis. 
tressed situation from the ravages of invasion, 

December 18, 

The Earl of Liverpool entered at some length 
into the subject of the contest in which Rus- 
sia was engaged, attacked by the hitherto suc- 
cessful ruler of France, at the head of 350,000 
men, accompanied by a body of 60,000 ca- 
valry, they had nobly borne the most sangui- 
nary devastations of the enemy, and sacri 
their ancient capital, and ewery thing dear to 


them, to oppose the ambitious designs of an - 


invgerate foe, who invaded her, not merely 
for the sake of invasion, but for the purpose of 
siriking a death blow at the commerce and 


rosperity of England. He therefore thonght 
only debt of gratitude which 
would operate as an honour to us, and an ex 
ample to the world at large. His Lordship, 
euncluded by moving an address an echo.4o 
the inessage, and stated, that the sum Would 
be £200,000. 

Lord Holland thought money would be betw 
ter employed ia Spain ; but would not oppose 
the grant. 

The same subject was introduced in the 
House of Commons by 

Mr. Vansittart--who said, a subscription 
had been entered into at St. Petersbargh for 
the relief of the Russians who had suffered 
from the French. ‘The emperor Alexander's 
name was at the head of that subscription 5 
and he thenght England ought to contribute 
her share towards it. It was not yet ascer- 
tained in what manner the Prince Regent 
would afford the relief, whether i money or 
goods. Concluded with moving, that 
£200,000 be granted for the relief of the sufs. 
fering natives of Russia. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not indeed expect such 
an application in the present siate of our own 
poor, he was besides afraid that no part of 
the money granted would go to the Russian 
peasantry, but to the government. «He, how- 
ever, could not but admit that Russia, in re- 
fusing to agree to what was called the cou- 
tinental system, had done great benefit to the 
commerce of this country. We had not 
bribed Russiainto this war. Tt was the resule 
of her own spontaneous councils. It was her 
own unbought effurt—and we could not do 
a greater injury to England, than to refuse 
any assistance to Russia at this time; and fur 
this reason, only, he supported the motion, 

Mr. Whitbread opposed the grant, because 
it was of little service to the Russian govern- 
ment, and because our own countrymea 
stood as much in need of relief as the Ras- 
sians. When that people did an act unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the worlé—when 
they barnt the capital of the empire—it was 
the duty of the Emperor to alleviate the dis- 
tresses thus occasioned for the salvation of 


his empire ; therefure there was no occasion 


to call on us for relief. ‘his sum could only 


be considered in the light of a subsidy—~and 


a most paltry subsidy it was. 
Lord Castlereagh said, it was wel) known 


that the grant to Portugal, some time azo,’ 


had averted a great portyon of national cala- 
mity, and had produced the nsost beneficial 
effects. He was confyient that this grant 
would have the same eHect, and would arrive 
in time to enable Yue people of Russia to 
resume their industry. 


Si F. Burdett said, that, under all the’ 


distresses of thiy country, he could’not sup» 
port this motjia; and he was sure the two 
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hundred thousand pounds now asked for, 
would afford no relief. He was no admirer 
ot the conflagration of Moscow, and he 
saw no reason 10 suppose it was the act of 
the Russian government, because Kutusoff 
disclaimed it: and he must have some further 

roof that the act was commitied by the 
Rassian government, before he could believe 
it. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, the gentlemen who 
had opposed this vote, had first, in oider to 
create a salvo to their consciences, endeavour- 
ed to persuade themselves that £200,000 
would afford no assistance to the Russian suf- 
ferers: he, however, was of a diflerent opi- 
nion. He could not conceive wity nations, 
as well as individuals, should not be generous, 
as well as just; and if this higtty favoured 
country bad not sutiered so much from the 
ravages of war as other countries, he thought 
we could no way shew our gratitude to Divine 
Providence so effectually as by contributing 
all in our-power to alleviate the sufferings oi 
our less fortunate neighbours. 

Lord Cochrane suppoited the grant. 

Resolution agreed 10. 

House of Lords, Dee. 22. 

The reyal assent given by commission to 
several bills—The house adjourned to Wed- 
nesday, Feb, 3. 

House of Commons, Dee. 21. 


Sir F. Burdett presented a petition from the 
relatives of several persons coufined in Lehes- 
ter goal, who had been taken up at the late 
election for Bath, on a charge of rioting aud 
felony, for whom bail had been refused, and 
who were thrown into dismal cells, heavily 
ironed, where they were cruelly aud unne- 
cessarily posed to all the inclemeucies of 
the weather; they were also denicd ail food 
except the gaol allowauce. 

Dec. 22. 
House adjourned to Tuesday, Feb. 2. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Fel. 26, 1813. 

Tue pertinacity with which Baonaparte 
adhercs to his affirmation that he was not de- 
feated in his late expedition to the North by 
the Russieas, but by the elements, has led 
us to a train of thought, as to what may be 
the purpose of a power superior to his own, 
in allowing him to employ such language. 
Tt has struck our (perhaps) erring conjec- 
ture, that this circamstavce has its purport ; 
and that the man who formerly boasted of 
‘being commissioned by the Almighty to per- 
form nis high behests,” is unwittingly adopt- 
iug terms, whence all the workl may know, 
that now the Almighty has checked, cons 


trouled, defeated, and dismantled his utmost 
power in the perfect plenitude of its pride. 

‘To deny that the seasons, whether ngour- 
ous or inild, are directed by the Great Sove- 
reign of ail, were an atheistical action, not 
to be imputed to any man, without evidence 5 
yet to discover what is included in the ad- 
inission, as — io the present case, is not 
the faculty of all who repeat us the k:mperor 
and King directs them. 

In the first place, if we admit for the sake 


of argument, that the Co;sican was raised up 


by Providence, this aflirmation implies that 
he is now cas¢ down by Providence. ‘Those 
who saw in his rapid = 

in italy, in Egypt, in Germany,—and who 
annexed the same idea to his assumption of 
the throne—the hero of the Moral Governor 
of the Karth! can now have no diitieulty in 
admitting thet his former protector has turned 
against him, and by unusual precocity of 
winter (for so Buonaparte atlirms) has mani+ 
fested the disposition as well as the means, to 
confound his arrogance. With the more de- 
finitive exclusion of human agency this act 
is asciibed to the elements, the stonger and 
more undeniable is this tafereuce. ‘ihe eles 
ments were not bribed by British gold. The 
frost, the snow, the bitter piercing wind, 
suflered no urcason to seduce thein to a breach 
of loyalty. “Bhey were not misled by false 
reasoning : nor cormpted Ly any one—or all 
of the motives usually assigued Ly Napoleon, 
as the influencing cause of action in those wha 
desert his connection. ‘They had no persoual 
malice to gratify—no private pique to consume 
waie—no turmer sufferings to retura in tenfold 
vengeance ou their author. He says they were 
uncommon.y severe :--gratuted proportion 
as they were wxcommon‘y severe, the 
diate nand of heaven is more apparentin their 
operations. He could not foresee them ! so 
sudden a turn! so instantaneous a change! 
granted; he was the more notoriously en- 
tangled in the net he had spread, They 
were relentless ! indefatigable ! unappeasable ! 
universal! granted: granted ! these qualities 
shew they were pot of human oxgin, or 
mission, Of management, but impowered by 
ogency—-not deaf to the Corsican’s oaths and 
blasphemies—— 

—No; nor unmoved by them. Often had he 
set the Divinity at defiance ; Jet him face him 
now, inthe meanest of hisinstruments. To 
how many false oaths had he called God to 
witness! to what pride had he abandoned 
his heart! with what enormities hed he sa- 
tiated his rage! Jet him now harden his 
heart, as he can; bute let him anticipate 
the issue. In the mean while he is (per- 
haps) constvained to adopt such language, 
and to teil his tale in such terms, as may 
lead the world to notice the very thing he 
ought to wish to conceal ;--what he ought as 


vation to command, 
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a politician to bury in unfathomable obscu- 
rity and oblivion. 

Vat policy can possibly be worse than 
that whicu proclaims to every hearer ‘* Hea- 
ven fights arainst me!’ What is become of 
all the eulogia on the climate of Russia, is 
softness, its delights, mentioned in former 
bulletins? It was then “* a summer day's 
jaunt to Fontainebieau”"— an Italian tem- 

rature,”’ &e. Now it is un affreur climat, 
Buonaparte—“* in a few nights I saw 
every thing change’—from what cause? from 
** the excessive and premature rigour of the 
season.’ — Diockhead! any cause whatever 
were better assigned than éhat—for im- 
plies an ageney superior to all the world,— 
and more than all the world infleaible and 
irresistible. 

We now submit to our readers the last made 
speech of the Emperor and Kiag to his legis- 
ure. 


** Gent emen, Deputies from the Depart- 
ments lo the Legis ative Body, 


«© The war again lighted in the North of 
Europe offered a favourable opportunity to the 
of the English apon the Peninsula. 

hey have made great efforts. All their hopes 
have been deceived. ‘Their army was wreck- 
ed before the citadel of Burgos, and obliged, 
after having suffered great losses,**to evacuate 
the Spanish territory. 

entered Rassia. The French 
arms were constantly victorious, in the fields 
of Ostrowno, Polotsk, Monilow, Smolensk, 
Moscow, Maloiradslavitz. The Russian ar- 
mies could not stand before our armies. JMos- 
cow fell into our power. 

Whilst the barriers of Russia were 
forced, and the impotency of her arms ac- 
knowledged, a swarm of Tartars turned their 
parricidal hands against the finest provinces of 
that vast euspire which they had been called 
to defend. ‘They, ina few weeks, notwith- 
standing the tears and deepair of the Museo. 
vites, burned more than four thousand of their 
finest villages—more than fifty of their finest 
towns ; thus gratifying their ancient hatred, 
under the pretext of retarding our march, by 
surrounding us with adesart. Me triumphed 
over all their clstacles. Even the ire of 
Moscow, by which, in four days, they ana: 
hilated the fruits of the labours and cares oi 
four generatious, changed, in no respect, the 
prosperous state of ay affairs. 

«© Bui the excessive and premature rigour 
of the winter brought down a heavy calami- 
ty upon my army—Ju a few nights I saw 
every thing change—I experienced great los- 
ses—they would have broken my heart, if, 
under such circumstances, 1 could have been 
accessible to any other sentiments than those 
of the interest, the glory, and the future pros- 
perity of my people. 
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** On secing the evils which pressed on us, 
the joy of England was great—her hopes had 
no bounds—she offered our fines! provinces ag 
the rewardof treason —she made as the eondi- 
tions of peace, the dismemberment of this vast 
empire : It was, under no other terms, to 
proclaim perpe/ua/ war. 

** The energy of my people under these 
great circumstances ; their attachment to the 
integrity of the empire 5 the love whch they 
have shown me, have dissipated vil these 
chimeras, and brought back our enemies to 
a more just consideration of things. 

‘* ‘The misfortunes produced by the rigour 
of hoar fiosts have been made apparent i all 
their extent. ‘The grandeur and the sotidity 
of the empire, founded upon the efforts and 
the lave of fifty millions of citizens, and upon 
the territorial resources of one of the finest 
countries in the world. 

“* Tt is with a lively satisfaction that we 
have seen our people of the kingdom of Italy, 
those ofancient Holland, of the United De- 
partments, rival with Old France, and feel 
that there is for them no tuture hope but in 
the consolidation and the tiiumph of the 
Grand Ewpire. 

*¢ The agents of England propagate a- 
mong all our neighbours the spirit of revolt 
against Sovereigus ; England wishes to see 
the whole Continent become a prey to civil 
war, and all the furies of anarchy ; but Pro- 
viderce has designed herself to be the first vic- 
tim of anarehy and civil war. 

«© T have sigued with the Pope a Concor- 
dat, which terminates all the diflerences that 
unfortunately had arisen in the Church. The 
French dynasty reigns, and will reign in 
Spain. 1 am satisied with all my allies. I 
will abaudon tone of them. I will maintain 
the integrity of their States. The Russians 
shall return into their frightful climate. 

‘© T desire peace ; it is necessary to the 
world, Four times since the rupture which 
foilowed the treaty of Amiens I proposed it in 
asolemn mauner, J will never make but an 
honourable peace, and onecouformable to the 
interests and grandeur of my Empire. My 
policy is not mysterious ; I have stated all the 
sacrifices I could make. 

«© So long as this maritime war shall last, 
my people must hold themselves ready to 
make all kinds of sacrifices, because a bad 
peace would make us lose every thing—even 
hope, and all would be comprised—even the 
prosperity of our descendants. 

** America has had recourse to arms, to 
inake the Sovereignty of her flag respected— 
the wishes of the world acesmpany ber in this 
glorious contest. If sne terminates it by o- 
bliging the enemies of the Continent to ac- 
knowledge the principle, that the flag covers 
the merchaudize and crew, and that neutrals 
ought not be subject to blockades upon paper, 
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the whole conformable to the stipulations of 
the treaty of Utrecht, America will have 
credit from all nations—posterity will say, 
that the old world had lost its rigtits, and that 
the new one re-conquered them. 

** My minister of the Interior will explain 
to you in the Laposé of the situation of the 
empire, the prosperous state of agriculture, 
manufactures, and of our interior commerce, 
as well as the still constant increase of our po- 

tion. In no age hes agriculture and 
manvfaciories been carried toa higher degree 
-of prosperity in France. 

** } want great resources to meet the ex- 

ses which circumstances demand ; but by 
means of the different measures which my 
Minister of Finances will propose to you, I 
shall not impose any new burdens on my 
people. 

There is in this address a sentence so unin- 
telligible to us, as to have occasioned us some 
ajarm. He says, La Providence I'a désignée 
elle-méme (l’Angleterre) pour étre la pre- 
mitre victime de la guerre civile. Has Napo- 
leon taken any steps to ensure the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, or is it a mere eaipty threat ? 
It has been his custom to betray his inten- 
tions. There can be no harm in calling the 
sealousies of our countrymen to the acts of his 
emissaries. “They are numerous, artful, pe- 
nelrvating ; they should be met every where 
by a total odium and execration of whatever 
is French :—in that consists our power of vio- 
Jating this dark prediction. 

The Emperor and King has ordered appli- 
cation to be made among all his good subjects 
for supplies of horses and horsemen, The 
eity of Paris has voied a corps of 500. His 
chief dificulty—money ! is, we hope, insu- 

perable. 

In the mean while, such an agreement as 
the Pope can make in his state of cuptivily, 
has been made. It is null and void, because 
not an act of the Head of the Church at 
Rome ; to say nothing of ihe protests the Pope 
formerly issucd. He is to reside in France— 
the rast Pore or Rome!! We may resume 
this subject. 

On Austria depends at this moment the 
welfare of Europe; report says, that she in- 
sists on remaining neuter. If so, she is wise, 
and all is well. 

Prussia, itis thought, has so far determined 
for herself, that the King has evaded the 
bonds intended for him. He has fled from 
Berlin to Breslaw ; from a French garrison 
entirely—to a Prussian garrison, aud among 
his anéi-gallican Silesians. 

Sweden has lately published an officiat do- 
cument, intended to give offence to France. 
We hope much from Swedish co-operation 
landed in the right place. 

Denmark, it is said, has refused to ac- 


quiesce in a demand of 60,000 troops for 
Napoleon's service. She cannot spare that 
force : the demand for it augurs uncommon 
and insuperable weakness, in him who made 
it. 
The Russians press on. The atest intelli- 
gence is favorable. The Emperor is returned 
to Petersburgh, where he has returned 
thanks to God, that his country is once more 
clear of merciless destroyers. Nevertheless, 
we wait with impatience for further news— 
four Gottenburgh Mails are due ;—and espe- 
cially for the progress of self-defence and public 
liberty in Germany. 

We expect soon to hear that the armies 
in Spain are in motion. The campaign will 
be carly—long—arduous and active. We 
anticipate considerable success ; especially if 
the French are not reinforced, the possibility 
of which we do not perceive. On the con- 
trary, asthe Moniteur says 200,000 troops 
are marching thither, we believe a diminution 
of the French force is likely. 

Our dispute with America at Jength con- 
verted into open war, becomes daily muro 
and more bitter. A great part of our naval 
force, liberated from the Baltic, will make 
iis appearance on the shores of America, We 
heartily pity the incocent sufferers under im- 
pending calamitics. Why will the thinking 
part of mankind suffer themselves to be dé» 
luded and ruined, by those who do not think, 
and who have nothing—or next to nothing 
to lose ! 

The arrival of one ship, laden with gold, 
from India, with the expectation of others, 
equally richly laden, gives us a right to infer 
the secure and quiet state of that country, ges 
ucrally, ‘That here or there a tefractory chief 
way shut his wud fort against British offie 
cers, is likely, and this state of things will 
continue for some time; but, gradually, the 
country will become tranquillized, mutia 
will die away, and the proceeds of the terri- 
tory will be realized by the state as a matter 
of custom and habit. Who knows how many 
mor: ships, gold laden, may find their way 
from India to British ports ? 

That most important question, the renewal 
of the East ludia Company's charter, is not 
yet settled. ‘The question is now transferred 
from a negociation with ministers, to the 
Parliament assembled. The whole is placed 
ataventure. No satisfactory middle way has 
yet been proposed. The Company, it is un, 
derstood, have granted a few licences for ships 
sailing to India, but nothing more. 

That verrav question of Catholic Emane 
cipation will be determined, we suppose, be- 
fore this meets the eye of the reader. We 
wait with great anxicty for it; for since the 
preparations for the Regency, nothing equal 
io itin importance (such is our opinion) has 
been under discussion. 
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‘THE GATHERER, 
No. XXXVI. 


Lam but a Garnerer and Dispuset of other Men’s 
FORCE OF HABIT: COMMAND OF COUNTR- 
NANCE ON THE STAGE. 
it is weil kaowa that the famous Mrs. 
O's’, who on the English stage played 
those parts mast exquisitely which required 
and grace, was with a dis. 
order in her sexnach, of so pariiful a nature, 


“The Gatherer. 


that Ofte when ter talents were receiving 
the plaudits of the audience, she was oblized | 
to Wipe away the teurs trickling down her | 
cheeks, with her handkerchief. The aidi- | 
ence were entirely unsuspicious of her suffer. 
ings, so courplete was uve triumph of habit and 
art over nature! Her intimates only knew 
oft her anguish, 
One of the most celebrated French actors, 
in farcical characters, and, indeed, an origi- 
nal in that deseription of comedy, known 
uader the appellation of Gros Guillaume, but 
whose real name was Robert Guérin, was not 
less a marivs to the stone, by which he was 
tronbled without intermission; snd very often, 
says his historian, whén he was on the the- 
atte, his anguish was so extreme as to force 
tears from his eves. Those persons who 
kuew of his disorder, and were near enough 
to tlre scene to inspect his couritenance closely, 
discovered his suffering id his conscious fea 
tures and tears ; yet so absolute was his com- 
mand over the moscular expression of his 
face, that spectators very small distance, 
aud, indeed, the aadiente in general, had no 
surmise of the fact. He controuled his feel- 
ings so completely, that he contributed to their 
mirth full as much ss if be bad been at the 
most perfect ease both of mint aud body. He 
lived to be eigtity years of age. 
THE CARDINAL SPECTATOR AND JUDGE; 


OR THE ADVANTAGE OF SPEAKING AND 
acTiIne Secunduin Artem. 


The same actor, Gros Guillaume, was so 
highly popular among ire Parisians, that ltis 
good fortune excited the envy of the licensed 
monopolists of his days.—He was no regular 
actor—his booth was no lega/ booth —he’ nad 
no patent to shew fot bits abilities —his prioi- 
lege!—but he had uo privilege : in that he 
was—but let us lear the account given by a 
great author, who tells this story methodi- 
cally. 

The regutat theatres of Paris complained to 
Cardinal Richlieu, that three farcical actors, 
interlopers, and boatmen by profession, in a 
vagabond theatre, drew off their customers 


ainong the public, and violated their pri- 
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vileges, &e. His eminence determined to 
judge on the abilities of the trio by occu: 
lar inspection; and accordingly they were 
summoned. to the cardinal’s palace, where 
they were commanded to oceupy an al- 
cove, as their scene. They obeyed; they 
triumphed: for his eminence laughed so 
outrageously, that his tears became uncontroul- 
able, especiaily in beholding Gros Guillaume, 
as the wife of Turlupin, exhausting her pow- 
ers of intreaty in endeavouring to appease the 
anger of her husband, who with a drave 
sword threatened every moment to cut ber 
head off. The seene was prolonged for an 
hour at Jeast.. The cardinal. was so overcome, 
that he directed the complainauts to associate 

‘hese actors in their own body; aud thus cone 

cluded the apneal to his eminence the Cardie 

nal de Richelieu! ! 

THE KING ARBITER AND JUDGE: OTHER 
ADVANTAGES OF SPEAKING (AVEC PER- 
MISSION) Secundum A tom 
Much about the sewe time, fur it was un- 

der the reign of Louis XIV., the jealousies of 

the French actors broke out into direct ant« 
mosity against the Ltalians, wito hard estab- 


. ished an opera and a theatre at Paris. They 


did not, however, confine thremselres to the 
use of their own language, the Italian, but 
occasionslly introdaced French pieces, and 
thereby, said their accasers, ran away withthe 
patronage and the profit, not the due. Great 
were the heart-burnings of party saffered on 


this occasion ; until, at length, the actors'of 


the Comedie Francaise brought their com- 
plaint before his majesty iv person, as sores 
reign -atbite® on an occasion of so great ime 
portance. Baron having mate his charge, 


and expatiated at.targe on behalf of his 


pany, the plaintiffs, goed French Janguage, 


as heeame hia, pleading-for the French’ 


party, it was the tara of Dominique (son 
of the famous harlequit), to answer, who ree 


ceiving his majesty’s commands, adroitly ree: 


plied, ** Sire, ty which language shall L 
speak In which you wil/,”’ answered 
the king instantly, not perceiving the drift of 
the advocate. I desire no more,” said Dos 
miniqne, bowieg most respectfally ; by this 
permission L-have gained my cause.”. The 
king, laughed at the advantage taken of his, 
hasty ambiguity, and the clients cf Downique 
laughed too; for which, as they won, they 
had good reason. it being the acknowledged 
privilege all the werid over allowed to wine 
ners. 


VALUE OF MONEY ‘AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


We have occasionally inserted articles exe 
pressing the value of re in former tines 
in England; whence popular opinion 
infer the cheapness of those times. ft is ‘pro. 
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bable that our country is the most remarkable 
instance of the depreciation of money; but 
other countries also have experienced the 
same, whether or not in the same degree. 
Before the discovery of the Spanish mines in 
South America, the whole of Europe differed 
of little, comparatively, in the value of the 
necessaries of life, and in that of the ¢ircu- 
lating medium. The price of labour was 
much the saine throughout; or the artizans 
of various professions and various trades re- 


sorted to those countries where their talents: 


were most ip request, as where buildings, &c. 
were in progress, inexpectation of high wages. 
The present paper shews the prices of food 
and labour in France in the filiecenth century: 
they may be compared wih the price of the 
same aruicics in England at the same time. 


The archives of the parish of St. Jacques- 
la- Boucherie, vnder the date 1414, mentions a 
grand dinner given by the parishioners to the 
bishop of Paris, Gerard de Montaigu, on oc- 
casion of his consecrating the high altar of 
their church: this sumptuous repast, which 
was paid by a general assessment, cost in the 
whole 3 liv. 10 sols (little more than 3s. En- 
giish). It consisted, however, of simple 
fare, chiefly of fish—a pike 40 sols, a shad 18 
sols, and 12 sols a quart of hypocras, a liquor 
composed of wine, sugar, and cinnamon. 
Another formal dinner cost 16 sols (8d. En- 
glish. The salary of the parish organist was 
6 liv. (5s.) A workman was paid 19 sols, 8 
deniers, for the labour of nine days employed 
in labour, digging, &c. An assemblage of 
timber, to form the stair to the clock, cost 12 
livres (10s. 6d.) ; the locks and bars to fasten 
up the cloister, cost 4 sols (¢d.) ; a new door 
with iron hinges, &c. cost 1 liv. 4 sols. (1s.) 
Wine was about two-thirds, or three-quar- 
ters of a balfpenny per pint: a loaf for the al- 
tar about the same. <A nut tree box, six feet 
long, of capital workmanship, cost 5 liv. 16 
sols. (4s. 6d.) Tine surface of 20 fathoms 
6 feet, of the pavement of the rue des Arcis, 
cost 6 liv. 10 sols. (5s. 6d.) A garden wall 
was raised for 8 sols. 


PROJECTOR OF TAXES: PENITENCE. 


Pont Alais was a famous wiiter for the 
theatre. He shone equally in history, mo- 
yality, satire, and farce. It appears that he 
gave the hint of levying a duty of one penny 
on each basket of salted cod that was brought 
to market at the Halles, at Paris. He was so 
afflicted by a sense of this crime, toward the 
end of his days, that he insisted on being in- 
terred under the kennel in the Rue Mont- 
martre, ** deeming himself unworthy,” says 
Du Verdier, ** of a more decent place of bu- 
ol His wishes were punctually complied 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—The repeated rains have been the 
theans of keeping the farmers backward in 
planting beaus and peas ; particularly those 
who did not plow their lands before the be- 
ginning of abe new year. ‘The wheats make 
agreat show, owing to the mildness of the 
season. ‘T'uraips are plentiful, and low in 
price. ‘Tares are improving much, aad pros 
inise a good supply of spring feed. Hay also 
is at a reascnabie rate. Both beef and mutton 
are stili in request, and keep up in price. The 
wool trade is rather dull ; of course that article 
may be procured on somewhat low terms. 
For want of more frost the dung carts have 
been but little used this winter. The breed- 
ing sheep are lambing down very fast; and, 
by correct statement, are doing well. 

Suflolk —The wheats are wet and cold; 
and look thin as plants ; the turnips hold re. 
markably good. The young clover looks well 
on the grounds, The lands work well for 
beans, oats, and peas, which have been be- 
gun in some parts, though not generally. 


Warwickshire.—The early part of the 
mouth has been peculiarly favourable to the 
young wheats which now look remarkably 
healthy and well. ‘he meadow compost is 
in general spread, and vegetation seems on the 
alert. ‘The lambing season has commenced, 
and where the ewes are healthy has been very 
successful. The rot is very general, and its 
immediate effects will be very seriously felt, 
though it is hoped that a beneficial result 
may ultimately arise from it; viz. that of 
turning up the old moss-grown, worn-out 
pastures, for the produce of bread corn, of 
which there is, and has long been, a scarcity 
in the produce of our own crops, from the 
lack of tillage. If this evil were effectually 
remedied, the benefits of the landlord, the 
tenaut, and the community at large, would 
thereby be most essentially promoted. Grain 
of every description still keeps very high. 
Stock of every kind is in high request, which 
is a necessary consequence ot the deficiency in 
sheep. At the present momelht there is not 
asuflicient quantity of stock in the kingdom 
for the usual purposes of stocking its grazing 
grounds, and these grounds of inferior quality 
aust, of necessity, be broken up, because it 
is not all grounds which latterly have been so 
appropriated, which are calculated for the 
purpose ; hence has arisen this serious na- 
tional calamity, the rot; which, what- 
ever may be the immediate cause, is the re- 
sult of meeeens the animals on improper 
lands. Faint as are all pacifie prospects, 
trade is looking upwards. Wool on the ad- 
vauce, &c. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, Feb. 21, 1813. 
The first article to which our attention is 
due. is the fallen and falling price of bullion. 
We hope that this commodity will soon fetch 
that price which is best suited to com promise 
the bullionists and anti-bullionists. of whom 
‘so much has been heard, and so little teally 
understood. We have been in the habit of 
siying the price of gold is raised. Others 
have thought the case better expressed by 
saying *¢ the value of bank-notes 1s fallen! 
We now, therefore, congratulate those gen- 
tlemen, that the value of bank-notes is rising, 
almost daily ; not from any real or compara- 
tive diminution of their amount in circula- 
tion ; but from causes perfectly explicable by 
means of the state of foreign affairs, and the 
course of exchange. The English guinea 
has been as high in value, we believe, as 
thirty-three shillings; but in many places 
(say France), and for some time, as high as 
twenty-eight or thirty shillings. It, there- 
fore, was no wonder that it disappeared from 
England. By the same rule as a one pound 
and seven or eight shillings, were formerly 
to purchase a guinea’s worth of any 
commodity (say corn), a one pound note 
and three or four shillings will now effect the 
same purpose. Shortly, we hope, a one pound 
note and one shilling will do the feat. [tis 
at least certain, that Portugal gold coin, 
which in the month of September last bronzht 
£5 11s. per oz., now brings only £4 Is. ; 
being 10s. less, or one-eleventh part. The 
Modeste frigate has brought home for the 
K. I. Company £300,000 in gold bars; and 
£700,000 more in value may be expecred. 
The trae gold-mines of this country are its 
manufactories. These are now arrived at 
wre ultimate division of labour. The rapi- 
dity of their motion, the extent of their ma- 
chinery, with its wonderful powers, almost 
surpass belief. ‘The power of production they 
possess is astonishing, and enables them to 
meet orders to/any amount with instant 
promptitude. It isan abuse of language to 
say weonly export the superfuities of our 
fabrics: these are established to.supply fo- 
reizners, wholly and selely, without thonght 
of home. ‘The price of cotton is considerably 
varied, but on tye whose is lower; partly 
becuuse the demand is supplied, and this 
quantity aust first be warked ; partly because 
rumour states ths possibility of American coi- 
ton fading its way to this country, notwith- 
standing the war. ‘The shipments for France 
are reduced to a shadow, avd that country 
must obtain her supply where she can. It is 
understood that the quality of what she has 
obtained or can obtain from the Mediterra- 


adequate to a brisk commerce, internal and 
external, if demanded. 

American articles in general are heavy in 
sale. The holders, however, keep up prices. 

Tobacco waits to find its level: the ordi 
nary sorts met with some sale, but the whole is 
trifling. The holders anxiously wait the ar- 
rival of the accounts from the North, Six 
Gottenburgh mails are now due,—when they 
arrige the probability or certainty of demand 
will be fully known. 

Russian articles are in general flat, and rae 
ther giving way in price; the demand is limit- 
ed, Offers bave been made as low as £80 for 
hemp; but they have not that we know of 
been AccEEDED to, Flax also has experienced 
some reduction in price. Sales are heavy. 

Silk continues much as before. The li- 
mited supply of this article, with the steady 
demand for home consumption, ensure a cer- 
tain sale, of a certain quantity, at a certain 
price. The prime silk, Italian, fully mains 
tains its yalue. The Jndian silk seems to be 
declining; but this will soon be known toa 
certainty, in consequence of a sale at the 
India House, the result of which must con- 
tinue unfixed during some days. 

British plantation sugars are in demand. 
The stock on hand is mucli dec.eased; and 
there has no supply arrived during this year. 
The refining, the distilling, the brewery, the 
home consumption, occasion a great demynd. 
We expect no supply till the May fleet from 
Jamaica ; except a small fleet from Surinam, 
Demerary, and Berbice, with a few others. 
The price being high, nothing is dune on 
speculation ; and those only buy who want. 
In the refined market the price advances ra- 
pidly: large lamps are wanted for melting 
and crushing : they fetch 80s. to 83s. on board. 

Coffee looks up: the number of buyers is 
favourable to the commodliy; but this also 
waits events. Fine samples obtain great 
prices ; which there is a disposition to support. 


pean is inferior, while the quantity is not 


Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Altornics. Extracted correctly 
from the London Gazelle. 

BANKRUPTS.—Jan. 2. 

Bhke, C. Bishapsgate-street, silversmith. 4¢, Taylor, 
John-street, Bedford-row. 

Evans, J. ashcon, Lancaster, dealer and chapman. ft. 
W indie, Jobn-street, Bedtord-row. 

Hayes, J.fush-Mills, Hardingstone, Northampton, piper 
maker. dit, Abvott, Abchurch-yard, Cannon-strect. 
Heaton, W.S. Doncasier, York, money-scrivener, 4%. 

King, Castle-sireet, Holborn. 

Malpas, G. Southamptonu-piace, St. Pancras, builder. tt. 
Chapmia and Stevens, Little Saint Thomas Apostle. 
Parr, W. Liverpool, merchant. Birkett, Bond-court, 

Walbruok. 

M‘Queen, Liverpool, merchant. #t. Milne and Parry, 
Temple. ; 

See, S, late of Earith, Huntingdon, butcher. 
Fetch, St, Ives. 4 

Sherratt, J. Birmingham, shopkeeper, Aft, Nicholls, 
Gray’s-iny-square. 

Watkins, J. Nottingham, grocer, Att, Berridge, Hattoxf 
garden, 
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List of Ban'rupts, 


Wright, w. Rochester, inukecper. Att. Debary and Co. 


T. and B. Walker, 


Newzate street, ware- 
Att. Furnival’s- iin, 


T.. Smith, New 
James, Liverpool, merchaut —J. Bradshaw, and R, Brad- 
shaw, late of Lancaster, tallow-chandleis. — J. 
Perey-strect, $t. Pancras, piano-forre-wmaker.—G. Sidtor, 
linen dt ‘aper.—T. Dell, 
acturer. Piper, 
- street, New wi i nds Berks. victi 


trerchant.—A. Hooftetter, 

wine-merchant.—J. Sampson, Essex-whart, cal 
—J. Weliord, Broad street, 
ler, Tower-street, sugar-brok 


BANKKO?PTCY SUPERLSEDED.—Jan. 
Bedford, C. Norwich, brazisr. 


cliffe, slopseller.—-R. Tip- 


Butler, &, ackfriars manufacturer 


Abrahams, ‘Jewry 


Ope-n ait and Birch, 


and Co. id Jewry. 
Fe buildings, mercirant. 


Att. Burnett, Chatham, 


Devon, and W, 
ole, Dor et, bankers, Ais. Anstice and Cox, King’s- 

CERTIFICATES, to be granted on or before Jan. 26. 
C. Corf, Liverpool, butcher. —T. Gibert, 
Forster, Walsall, Sialiordshirs, butcher.— 
aud M. A. Gormi an, London, mer- 


bauk-street, coa!-merchant. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED 
Sawyer, D. Ipsicy-street, 


Bowyer, J. Southwark, linea-draper, 


Warwick, sword maker, 


A 


‘and W, Spiers, 
Ww aud Old Je 


Masters, W. Broomfield, Kent, victnal 
Co. incolnls Inn-tields. 


caster, rs. 


Holt, Wood-street, Cheap 
At. Swe and Sioké B 


Office ot Pleas 
Richardson, H. late of Fuston square, 
wk. ct larke, jus. Gloucester-pia Ace, Cam 


Smith, R: strect-réad, 
Lee, Three-Crown-court, Sou 
Scholetietd, J. Wyke, and J. 1 


te, North Bierley, York, 
cotton- -magafacturers, Nettletold, Noriolk-street, 
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Simpson, D. Chatham, Kent, brewer. tt. Nelson, 
ar, 
ry fe James, dealcrand chapman. Alt. 
Richardson, ar ae 0. Bury-street, St. Jame 
Vidion, J. M. Kent, statioucr. “dit. Walker 
and Kenkin, Jowry 
White, G. and J. Fow ler, ‘Lime strest, tea 
_Shawes aud Co. ‘Tudor street, Blacktri: 
2 Morris, Tokenhouse ard, brokers. 
-buildings, Holbora. 
Sussex, brewer. dts. Nettlefold, 
and. 
CERTIFICATES.—Jan. 30, 

A. Gardiner, Habe rdash af ce, Woxton, Middlesex, 
merchant.—G. Anchil, late of Wallington, Surrey, calico- 
printer. —G. Watkins, Lincoin’s Ima, money-scrivener.— 
G. M'Cyindell, Pope’s Qead-alley, imsurance-broket— 
Clark, Great-Russell-stvect, haberdasher.—J. W. Heme 
inerick, late of Liverpool. —H. Cutbusn and Cutbust, 
Maidstone, Kent, carpenter.—J, Gaskarth, Oxfor d street, 
linen-draper.—W. Maunia, Strand, jeweller.—T. Kidwei), 
licbenor, Sussex.—it. Sing! leton, sen. Manchester, deal cre 
—J. Easiall, Portsmouth, vintner.-M. Matthews, Upper 
Last Smithfield, slopseller.—S. Summers, Birmawham.— 

et, Cicckenwel, Jones, 
flour dealer. 4. npson, Tonbridge-place, 
New-road, St. Pancras, Richaids, Ups 
per Thames-street, bat-man -—\W, Allan, Throg- 
mortoun-strect, insurance- broxer, 

BANKRUP1 12, 
Cousen, J. Caistor, Lincoln, victualicr. 4tt, Ellis, Chane 

cery-lane, 

Dibiey, R. Whitchurch, Southampton, victmaller. Alt. 

Kir ey and Co, Gray's lon, 

Feaver, . Netuer-Compton. Dorset, linen-manufacturer. 

At. ‘Stevenson, Lincolw’s Inn. 

Hughes, T. Cross, Somerset, dealer in lapis calaminaris, 
Alt. Hindraan, Basingtali- Street. 
Tite. R. late of ipswich, Sutloik, baker. Evans, 

Hatton-garden. 

Rafield, J. Edward-street, Cavendish-squre, builder. Att. 

Caroline-street, Bedford- -sqnare, 

harp, J. North ds, Nurthum! land, grocer. Alt, 

ant] Hammond, Austin-friar 
Smith, J. Faiisworth, Lancaster, victualiers 4tt, Tarrant 
d Co. Uhancery-lane 
Turton, J Crich, Derby, ‘cotton spinner, Att. Blakelock, 

Serjcaut’s Ina. 


-brokers. Ait. 


wicks, 1 Worteir 
Norfolk-strect, s 


CER Fe, 2. 


sare, bookseller 
hitechane!, sow 
in twist and welt. 
3, Leader hall-street, 
wa, Scutianpton- 
Mad 
Over 
Stockport, grocer om 
J, Maullin, Cosley, mui- 
cross, mast and block- 
ish, King-street, Soho, tailor—R. Ane 
Stee, Walcot, Sumerset, butche 


B Fis.—Jan. 


tie 


i 


et, Northampton. 
urs. Parton, Walbrook, 
Heaton, Norris, Lancaster, 
aud Butteifield, Gray’s 


Ait. Surnett, Chatham. 


strcet. ter-dealer. Alt. Hack. 


Merchant. Als, Higmore and 
ect, 


idotone, Kent, apothecary. Alf, Coure 


tees, Wa 
Collins, sh veller, Alt. Smith, Dorset-street, 
Salish 


Coppin, M. late of Great Prescott-street, Goodman's. 
i ais. Pope, Moodiford-court, Fene 


nhim-court-road, gold-beater. Att. 
Orchard, 1. 
Davies, A. hondon-sivect, Londov-road, Southwark, car- 
be iter. . Harrison, Lambéth read, Seurhwark 
mes, P. lute of Rogoman-street, Clerkenweil, watch. 
and Reynall, Lord Mayor's 


- 


R 
Bair ne and J. Edmeads, Loose, Kent, paper-makers, 
Abbott, Abchurch- yard Ca street, 
Green, W. Cha ipel-street, Grosvennr-place, dealer and 
a chapman. Att. Howard, Bride court, Blackfriars. 
Rayman, W. Deal, Kent, brandy-dealer, Barnes, 
Clulovd’s inn. 


. BANKKUPTS 
Davis, - Att. How- 
ard aad 
De Symor Alt. Druce, 
Biititer-sq 
Dysou, .C. i 4tt. Inguim, 
wine-merchaot. Ax. Bryant, 
-strect, 
Ki 
Ru — 
| 
T. Sowerby, les t, miiimer.—J. and M, Sciomon, 
Mit it, Aldgate li-makers.—W, sinpson, Mill- | 
| 
—~Jan, 
wick, dedler in | 
caille. 
At ris. 
| 
Dixon, M. Elstree, Middlesex, cowkerper. Att. Milne 
and Parry, ‘Temp.c. 
Fox, C. Gid-sweet, near Goswell street, working-silver ig 
smith. Robins, Bouverié-otreet, Fleet-street. Barnard, W. and", 
Havurd, F. Herctord, scedsman. 43. Darke and Church, Sad tare, Goswell-strect, d 
Bediord-row. | Bayley, W. and J. 
arvey Small Ath. | cotton-spianers. dls. Lo 
H erinlace. tt. | Bodtord, C. Norwich, brazicr, 
place, Bridge. 
h Haley, of Brad. | Bolton, W. lite of Oxf. 
ey and Co, Furn- } Old Bethiem, New B 
xiord, iimen-drapers. Agi. Young, bash 
wry. 
tt. Hindman, Ba- 
‘ ler.. Att, Debary 
aie, Rosendale, Lan- 
Duckworth anu Co, 
Manchester. > 
Payne, F. and le, ware. 
bousemen. ill-street. 
"nau. Ait. 
coin’s Inn. 
t. Maneras, and 
len.town, brick. 
Ton. 
ubwark, builder. d/!, | 
| 
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Mason, W.S. late of Moffat-street, City-road, tailor. 4/t. 
Hughes, Dean-street, Fetter-lane. 

Mills, G. Red Lion court, Horslydown, watch and clock- 
maker, Att, Dugieby, Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate- 
sircet, 

Palmer, J. Staining-lane, upholsterer. tt, M‘Duff, West 
Smithfield, 

Palmer, J. George-street, Oxford-street, ale-brewer. tt. 

ehton, Percy-street, Rathbone-place. 

Stratford, J. Hoiborn-hill, bookselier. Att. Taylor and 
Ciement, Gray’s Inn. 

Wilson, P, Shoreditch, haberdasher. tt. ‘Taylor, Fore- 
street, Cripplegate. 

Wimpory, J. Ficet.street, boutmaker.- 4tt, Tempier and 
Glynes, Burs street, Bast Smijiafield, 

H, Shoecham, Kent, paper-maker. At. Egan 
and Waterman, Gray’s Inu-sqyare 

Wilkius, H..and J. G, Migault, Liverpoo!, merchants and 
packers, Blackstock and Wunce, Paper-buildings, 

_ CERTIFICATES.— 6. 

I, Ties, late of ‘rinces-street, Red Lion-square, dealers. 
Cowper, Lincolu’s Inn, money-scrivener.—J. Dear, 
Homington, Wilts, carpenter.—M. Fiynn, Wardour-street, 
Soho, painter.—, Ayton, Coventry, wine-merchaut.— 
J. Fraser, Liverpool, inn-keeper.—-R, Knapton, Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard-street, bill-broker.—J. Bloxham, Maryate, 
livery-stable-keeper.—G. Dickin, late of the Old Jewry, 
wine-merchant.-W, Brooks, Southminster, Essex, borse- 
dealer.-J. Ketcher, Southminster, farmer.—J. Maddock, 
Roseinary-lane, Middiesex, tmmber-merchant. —J. 5S. 
Downes, Great Picscut-street, Goodinan’s-fields, mer- 
chant.—T, Hicklen, Provideace-row, Fiasbury-square, 
chymist.—A, Huuter, Great Kussel-strect, merchant.— 
T. Pinkerton, New Groad-street, merchant.—J. Cohen, 
New Broad-sirect, broker. —H. Stanley, Newark. upon- 
‘Trent, sciivencr.—S. Jones, St. Paul’s-church-yard, silk- 
W. Marshbam, Winchimore-hili, stock- 
broker. 


BANKRUPTCIES SU PERSEDED.—Jan. 19. 


Landan, HM. and J. Childs, Bilittcr-lane, wine and spirit- 
merchants. 
Scott, I. St. Mary-at-Hill, wine and brandy merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Braddury, T. Market Bosworth. Leicester, draper. 
Burgoyne aud Co. Duke-street, Grosvenor square, 

Bridginan, J. Torquay, Devon, timber-merebant and yic- 
tuatier. tt, Darke aud Chureh, Priace’s-sireet, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Bullock, W. Downham-market, Norfolk, shopkeeper. Att. 
Nelson, Red bion-street, Hoibora, 

Bicteher, R. Cobhnouse, Lancaster, calico-printer. 
Hurd, Temple. 

G. South Ockenden, Essex, svap-maker. 
Juilion, Brentford. 

Jenkins, T, Watchett, Somerset, deater and chapman. 
Att. Egan aud Waterman, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Kenworthy, W. jun. Manchester, joiner. 4, Hurd, 
Temple. 

Livesey, T. Kensington, merchant. ft, Farrer and Co, 
Nicholas-lanc. 

Masson, W. New-court, St. Swithin’s-lane, merchant. 4/t. 
Williams and Brooks, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

Mumford, W. Shorne, Kent, timber-merchant. ft. 
Twynam, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Powell, J. H. Barton Coffee-house, Cheapside, wine- 
merchant. Ath Watersou, Copthall-court. 

Porteus, G. late of Warwick-s'reet, Gnlden-square, sad- 
dler. Att. Jones, Millman-place, Bedford-row. 

Rowed, R. Hatfield-street, Christchurch, Surrey, lighter- 
man. Att. Nettlefold, Norfolk-street, Strand. 

Shoobert, J, Morning-lane, Hackney, cvo Alt, Gatty 
and Haddan, “Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Smith, E. Nottingham, innholder., Att. Biakelock, Ser- 
jeanv’s Ino, 

Steet, J. Bath, Somerset, innkeeper. Aft. Shepard and 
Co. Bedford-row. 

Symes, P. G. Gloucester, milliner. 4/1. Chilton, Chan- 
cery-lane, 

Farry, J, Colchesser, Essex, linen-draper. Aft. Cutting, 
Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Turton, J. and T. ‘Turton, Crich, Derby, cotton-spinners. 
dtt. Kearsey and Spurr, Bishopsyate-street Within. 

Watson, #., T. Nelson, G. Nelson, and G. Cooke, Love- 
iane, hosiers, Hindman, B mioglali-sirect. 

Wilson, R. Bow-church.yard, mercbaut. Dennetts 
and Gicaves, King’s Arms-yard, Coicnian-strect. 

G. Great Yarmouth, Norfelk, corn-merchsat. 
Bieasdale and Co, New lan. 


CERTIFICATES, to be granted on or before Feb. 9. 


s. Bather, Aldeburgh, Suffoik, builder.—G. P.ttson, 
Strand, wine-merchant.—T. Darby, New S:rum, linen- 
draper.—T, B, Hull-y, Frodsham, Cheshire, apothecary — 


L. Harrison, Wavertree, Lancashire, builder.—A. Hisl 

Bow-laue, warehouseman.—W. Taylor, City-road, silk- 
mercer.—L. Williams, Fenchurch-street, merchant—R,. 
Cutbill, Wood-street, Spitalfields, sik-manufacturer.—H. 
Field, Islington, jeweller.—C. Walkdeu, Great St. 
Helen’s, merchant. — R. Bennett, Wellington-square, 
bricklayer.—W. Faraday, Birmingham, Fow- 
ler and Anstie, Gracechurch-street, merchants, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Jan. 83. 
Smith, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer, 
BANKRUPTS, 


Aldress, St. Ives, dealer. Egan and Waterman) 

Gray’s-1un-square, 

Austin, W. tilis-sireet, Cheisea, bricklayer. Harvey 
and Warne, St. Heicn’s-plice, beshopsgaie-street. 

Baird, J. and N. Wiimsiow, Cheshire, check-manufac- 
turers. Milne and Parry, temple, 

Cock, J. Lower Shadwell, biscuit-baker. Att. West, 

Red Lion-sireet, Wapping. 

Cockburn, S. High-street, St. Marylebone, merchant, 

Att. Druce, Billiier-square, 

Danster, H. Bride-court, Fleet-street, scrivener. 416, 

Charsiey, Mark-lane. 

Fawcett, \V. Crimscott-street, Bermondsey, carpenter, 
Att. Drew and Sons, Bermondsey-stieet, 
Fitzgeral, $. Tothill-street, oilman. Veal, Abings 

don-street. 

Head, J. Livtrpool, cabiuct-maker. tt. Windle, John- 
street, Bedferd-row. 

Hughes, T. Cross, and §. Guiley, Shipnam, Somersetr 
shire, manufacturers. Att. Bleasdale and Co. New-inn, 

Jelleff, J. Eishbourn, Sussex, mealman. Jit. Few and 

Co, Covent-garden. 

Jones, C. Worthen, Shropsliire, mercer. Att. Stevenson, 

Linco!n’s-inn,. 
Latham, I. D. and J. Parry, Devoushire-square, mer- 

chants. Att, Dawes, Angel-court, Throgmerton-street, 
Morgan, W. jun. Ty Coppa, Carmarthenshire, dealer. 

Ait. Varrant and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Neighbour, M. South street, Berxeleyesquare, stables 
keeper. Alt, Parton, Waibrouk,. 
Nias, W. Bridgewater, | nen draper. Att. Tarrant and - 

Co. Chancery-lane. 

Noblett, J. Huiton-lane-ends, Lancashire, manufacturer. 
“it. Eitts, Crancery-lane. 
Parr, W. Strand, silversmith. di. Wybourn and Burke, 

Craig’s-court, Charing: cross, 

Potter, J. jun. Stoxe by Nay'and, Soffolk, maitster. Aft. 

Cutting, Bartieti’s-buildengs, Hoiborn. 

Powers, M. Portsmouth, silversmith. Att, Isaacs, Bevis- 
marks, St. Mary-axe. 
Salmon, Db. Lower East Smithfield, tailor. it. Isaacd, 

Bury-street, St, Mary -axe. 

Shoebs and J, Sawyer, Lothbury, Blackweti-hall 
tt. Davies, Lothbury. 

St. Albao’s, lmen-draper, Act, Jones and 
IC, at-garden church-yard. 

Simms, E. Ashborne, Derbyshire, dealer in music, AB. 

Kinderley and Co, Gray’s-inn. 

Smith, H. Croyden, shopkeeper. ft. Hatiday, Set. 

John's-square, ‘Clerkenwell. 

Taylor, J, Mesley; Lancashise, cotton-spiuner. 

Ellis, Chancery-iane. 

CERTIPICATES.— Feb. 9» 

S. Rather, Aldeburgh, builder —G. Pattison, Stran@, 
wine merchant.—T. Darwm, New Sarum, linen draper.-~ 
T. B. Halley ipotlecary.—-L. Harrison, Wa- 
vertre und J. Saditer, Bow lane, 


warehousemen.—W. Vayior, City-road, silk-mercers 
L. Fenchurch-st » Merchaat—-K. Cutnill, 
Wood-street, taltie.ds, Fiend, 


\ 
NortQampton square, jeweller. —C. Waikden, Great 
St. Helea’s, merchant.—B. Bennet, Wellington-square, 
Faraday, Birmin sham, dealer-—D. 


ler and A, Austie, Gracechurch-street, Mesehants. 


BANKRUPTS.—dun. 26. 

Allen, J. Gsinsford-srre-t, Horsleydown, lighterman, 
dit, Daiton, Cuion-sireet, Bivhopagate-stréet. 

Barnett, M. High-serect, Shudweil, slupseHer. 
Abrabams, Jewry-sticet, Aidzate. 

Baker, J. Worthing, Sussex, carpenter. dit, Nettleford, 
Norfolk-street, Strand. 

Bleak cy, J. High-street, Whitechapel, builder. 02, 
Were and Young, Blackmau-street, Southwark. 

Burge, W. Newport, and ‘. Gray, Whippingham, [ste 
ot Wight, army contractors, Clarke und Ses 
Newport. 

Cridiand, B. Leicester, bosier, Att. Edmunds, Exche- 
quer Office, Liucolu’s-inn. 

Fasson, T. Whitecro«s-sireet, Cripplegate, pe sierer. 
4it, Thomas, Fen-court, 
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Poster, J. W. Everett-street, Brunswick-square, auc- 
tioneer. Greenhill, Bernard-street, Russeli-square. 

Fricker, M. late of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, plumber, 
4tt. Palmer, Doughty-street. 

Harrison, B. of Bucklershnry, and T. Campion, 
Great Winchester-street, merchants. 4ét. Bell and 
Brodrick, Bow-iane, Cheapside. 

Martin, M. Great Ryburgh, Norfolk, grocer. Att. Pres- 
land and Proctor, Bruuswick square. 

Park, Finch-lane, merchant. vt. Hindman, Basing- 
hall-street. 

Plant, W. Crown-street, Finsbury-square, porter mer- 
chant, Att, Martindale, Edward-street, Cavendish- 
square. 

Pim, T. B. Eewick, Devon. paper-maker. Ast. Lamb 
and Co. Princes-streei, City. 

Thresher, R. late of Cheapside, hosier, Pearse, 
Salisbury-squire, Fleet-street. 

Thompson, R. Manchester, dealer in cotton goods. Ait. 
Hurd, King’s Bench walk, Temple. 

Wardicy, G. Blakeley, Lancaster, corn-dealer, Ate. 
Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

CERTIFICATES.—Feb. 13. 

G. Hague, SheSield, merchant.—J. Raistrich, Leeds, 
dealer.—J. Phillips, New Bond-street, fisimonger.--J. 
Evans, Portsmouth, vintner.—J. Darke, Skinner-street, 
haberdasher.—J. Bailey, Kingsland-road, 
J. Bacon and W. Spear, Lower Thames-street, fisismon- 

ts.—W. Boud, Castle lane, Castie-street, Southwark, 
vicwaller.—C. B. Austin, Maiden.iane, Battle-bridge, 
tripeman.—S. Holt, Manchester, grocer.—G. Du tots, 

London-wall, merchant.—-J. Vincent, Frederick-place, 
Hampstead.road, yictualler.—T. Cassedy, Manzotsteld, 
Gloucestershire, linen-draper.—J. Belfour, Capel 
broker.—J. Chapman, Union strect, Spital-fields, oilman. 
—J. G. Weruinck, Plymouth, merchant.—H. Chesmer, 
Great Winchester street, merchant.—M. Lyali, Craven- 
Street, merchant.—J. Laing and T, Rattray, East-lndia 
Chambers, merchants.—T. Atkinson, Dorset-street, brick- 
layer.—T. Pocock, Fish-street, mason, 


BANKRUPYICIES SUPERSEDED.—Jan. 30. 


Claxton, 2B. T. Bristol, merchant. 

Parrot, J. W. Kochester, coach-mater, 

Smith, T. RK. Stein, R. Smith, and James Stein, Fen- 
church-street, merchant. 

Wood, W. Workington, Cumberland, bauker. 


BANKRU PTs. 


Assiter, D. Gravesend, Kent, stone-masen. 41. Badde- 
lev, James-street, Bediord.row. 
Banks, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, warechouseman, 


List of Bankrupts, &&c. 


Spreat, J. Bath, toyman. tf, Highmoor and Young, 
Bishopsgate-street, 
Winboli, W. and W. Lukyn, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
stationers, Blandford and Murray, Mitre-court- 
buildings, Temple. 
Wright, J. King-street, Cheapside, warehouseman. Aéf. 
Swect and Stukes, Basinghall-street. 
CERTIFICATES.—Fed. 20. 
T. Napier, Liverpool, merchant.—W. Camps, late of 
Worcester-place, Upper Thames-street, wholesale sta- 
tioner.—R. Stelling, Norton, York, wooi-dealer.—G. Mal- 
pas, Southampton: piace, New-road, bricklayer.—T. Daw- 
son, Bristol, dgaler.—J. Jackson, jun. Greenlaw Walls, 
Norham, Parham, miller.—J. Bailey, late of Basinghal!- 
Street, warehouseman.—D. M‘Queen, Liverpool, mer- 
chant.—\W. Skone, Bristol, grocer.—H. G. Hilbers, New 
London-street, merchant.—J. Davison, North Shields, 
Northumberland, hardwareman.—J. L. Topping, late of 
Bishopsgate-sirect, grocer.—J. Bowers, Stockpurt, Ches- 
ter, cotton-spinner.—J. Winder, Lancaster, merchant.— 
W. Gould, Milsom-sireet, Bath, perfumer.--H. Landon and 
J. Childs, biiliter-laue, wine and spirit merchants.R. 
Mason, late of Norfolk-street, Middicsex-hospital, carver 
and cider.—J. Mann, Prestwich, Lancaster, cotton ma- 
nufaciurer.x—J. G. Young, late of Percy-street, Totten- 
ham-ccurt-road, builder. 
BANKRUPTCY SUP2ZRSEDED.—Feb. 2. 
Kenton, J, Minchester, dealer and chapman. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Ball, L. late of Pall-mall, artist. <td. 

man, Old Gethiem, Broad street. 
Barlow, J. frederick’s-plice, Old Jewry, merchant- 

Att. Tooke, Hulborn-court, Gray's Inn. 
Barry, T. and W. Wilkinson, jun. Mincing line, wine- 

merchants. 4/t. Robinson aud tHlammond, Austin 


Biunt and Bow. 


Friars. 
Beate, A. Bradford, clothier. Att. Bridges, Red- 
Lion square. 
Att, W. 


Blasoy, B. sen. late of Ipswich, innholder. 
Brom'cy, Gray’s-inn. 

Bryan, W. aud J. Old Compton-street, Soho, haber- 
dashers. Swam andy, Old Jewry. 

Evaus, D. Bola, Mecrioneth, shopkeeper. Att. Huxley, 
‘Yemple. 

Hall, W. late of Wantaae, Rerks, innholder. tt. Crowe 
ay and Mayow, Farringdon, Berks. 

Hague, ‘I. late of New-court, St. Swithin’s-lane, moncre 
4it. Haonuam, Piazza Cuambers, Covent- 
arden. 

Hinckley, J. and S, Williams, Old Change, Chexpside, 
warchousemen. Bourcilloa and Hewit, Littie Friday- 


Walker and Rankin, Old Jewry. 

Bamford, W. Houndsditch, timber-merchant. .44, Amo- 
ry, Broad street. 

Bodenham, J. Cheam, Surrey, inn-keeper. 4:¢. Palmer 
and Co. Copthali-court, Throgmortun. street. 

Brandon, W. Durstabie, Bedford, victualler. Tho- 
mas, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Caster, T. Turnmillestreet, Clerkenwell, currier. Ast, 
Templer and Glynes, Burr-street, East Smithfield. 

Clegg, W. Newchurch, Rossendale, Lancaster, cotton. 
spmoner. Att. Blakelock, Ser’ernt’s-iun, Ficet strect, 

Cooke, S. Windsor, Berks, innkeeper. Att. Price, New- 
square, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Gordon, J. Gosport, Southampton, bookseller. Ait, 
Briggs, Essex-street, Strand. 

Heath, C. Vine-street, Lambeth, carpenter. tt. God- 
mond, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 

Houlton, W. Birmingham, plumber. At. Frowd, Serle- 
street, Lincoin’s-imn. 

Hodgson, R. Northalierton, York, surgeon. it. Loding- 
ton and Hall, Secondaries’ Office, Temple. 

Jarman, J. Lizzard-street, St. Luke's, victualler. 4/t, 
Chapman and Stevens, Little St. Thomas’ Apostie. 

T.D. Oxford-strect, hatter. it. Richardson, 
New-inn. 

Mackeveth, G. and W. late of Crown-street, Finsbury- 
square, haberdashers. #4, Collins aad Waller, Spital- 


squire, 

S. Watford, Hertford, watch-maker. Har- 
ris, Castle-street, Houndsditch. 

Medhurst, J. Gillingham, Kent, grocer. Att. Thomas, 
Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Penthrin, T. Gray’sinn-lane road, carpenter. Alt, Ed- 
wards and Lyon, Bloomsbury-square. 

Perfect, W. Holloway, painter. ¢t. Blandford and 
Murray, Mitre-court-buildings, Temple. 

Wild, J. Charlotte street, Portiand-place, merchant. 
Bryant, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Robinson, S. Sketchiey, J, Clarkson, and G. J. Spurr, 
Change-alley, merchants. Att. Kearsey and Parker, 
Bishopsgate street Within. 

Swaiison, L. Nag’s-head court, Gracechurch-street, Lon- 

dun, iasurance-broker, Ait, Lloyd, Broad-street. 


| Street, Cheapside, 

S. Sbeilicld, merchant. Battye, Chancery- 
ane. 

Hoidea, R. Manchester, and J. Bell, London. manufac~ 
turers of cotton goods. At.. T. Windie, Jobn-street, 
Benford-row. 

Johnson, T. sheffield, York, woollen-draper.. dst. Bla- 
grave and Walter, Symona’s-inn, Cnancery-lane. 

Kelly, J. A.. S. A., and T.H., Strand, sadlers. At. 
Jennings and Collier, Carey-street, 

Luke, Bristol, builder. Att, Lambert and Sons, 
Bedfurd-row. 

Moses, S. Portsea, silversmith. Att. Naylors, Great 
Newport-street, Long Acre. 
Morton, R. late of Oxfurd-street, grocer. Ait. Willough- 

by, Ciiitord’s-ion. 

Pickering, T. Liverpool, grocer. tz, Windle, John- 
street, Bedford-row. 

Ridley, T. Bristol, woollen-draper. Att. Jenkins and Co. 


New-inn. 
Smethurst, H. Bank Mill, Oldham, Lancaster, cotton- 
spinner. At. Hux Teinple. 


Taylor, J. late of Neweastic-upon-Tyne, linen-draper. 
Alt. Bourdillon and Hewit, Little Friday-street, Cheap- 
side. 

Thurlow, W, sen. Swallow-street, cheesemonger. dit. 
Vincent, Bedford-street, Bedford-square. 

Wainwright, J. Liverpoui, victualler, Att. Blackstock 
and Bunce, Tempic. 

CERTIFICATES.—Fub, 28. 

J. Winter, Aidermanbu. y, warehouseman.—R. White, 
Cradley, Hereford, corn-dealer.—J. Conway, Liverpool, 
merckaot.—J. H. Guodiake aod W. H. Goudiake, Lime- 
house, ship-chandiers.—s. Gowland, Commercial-road, 
boot-maker.—S. . May, Great St, Helen’s, merehant.— 
M. M‘Lacklia, Cheasside, umbreila-maker.—A. Patou, 
T. Gill, and 3. Brown, Graveklane, 
way, soap-manuficiure.s.—G. Docwra, Roystes, Herts 
ford, Brown, Wood-stic. t, Cheup- 
side, siuk-manufacturer, 


Prices Current. Feh 201) 


Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Ofal, Sunderland. Newcastle 
on. Mutton. Veal. Perk. Jan. 25] 0s.0d.to Os.0d. | 43s.6d. to 60s. Ods 
00 Jan. 6/6 6/8 616 8joo | Fe 1/400 SIO 1456 54 0 
8] 46 6 49 9 | 44 3 54 @ 
Feb, 11/6 6/7 0}8 6]7 0 490 | 426 53 6 
8/6 617 0/7 4]0 0 
rd, 15{6 4]0 0 * Delivered at 13s. per chaldron advance. 
it < Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase 
a 
(ite aJan. 2515 4/6 O|7 816 0 | Ps 
115 4/6 0/7 8/6 8]0 0 2-288 | 
| Jan. 21 | 32 | 35 | 33 30,24} 8 Cloudy 
22) 31, 33 | 32, ,39| 8 Cloudy 
raw. 
Jan. 251515 0/2 30] 5150/2 80 | 25 | 28 35 | 33 40 Feat 
¢ | 
as, Feo 115 50/2110] 5150/2 50 | 26 | 34 | 381 34 36 | Cloudy 
5100)250 2713437129, 240! 6 Fair 
1515 100) 2110] 51501260 23} 26 33/28! 238! 10 Fair 
Batts, 50to 56lb, 261. | Calf Skins, 30 t0 | 32 | 
ni- = Dressing Hides 21 perdozen — 37 | & 31 | 38 43 40 "39 0 Gini 
cu E CropHides forcut.24 Ditto, 50 to 70—40 | o Feb. 1 | 40 42 37 721 0 Cloudy 
Flat — 18d. Seals, Large, £9. | 36 36 | 36 "20 © Foggy 
Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 4 37 
Soap, yellow, 100s.; mottled, 114s.; curd, 118s. = 
Poy 5 \34!43| 36! 24 Fair 
Candles, per dozen, 13s. Od ; moulds, 14s. 6d. 6140 47 | 37 29,75 | 16 Fair 
ante © Jan. 18| 7,047 quarters, Average 125s, 113d. 
ine- 23 9! 40 46! 37 959 | O Stormy 
sunt | 10/35 47 | 36} ,82/| 27 Fair 
9, 5 Stormy 
13/45 511/43! ,20| 12 Stormy 
> 
Feb, 5 14,618 —— — 109 2} 14 47. 59 40 | 315 Rain ; 
ley, Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 15 | 43 47 Stormy 
10; 47 | 43) 445 | 27 Faie 
a n. 23 6s. 2d. { 3s. ld. Is, 64d. 1 44 52 45 12 O Rai 
ide, * The highest price of the market. 20° 5! 56) 47 482 | 36 Fair 
day- American pot-ash, percwt. 218 © to 3 O O, Lead, whit........ton 42 0 0t00 0 0 
ery Ditto pearl.,...... 3 7 9 3 8 O Logwoodchips...... toni! 5 0 12 00 
115 0 2 0 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 9 0 1000 
Brandy, Coniac, lund. cal, O11 0 012 6 O 1 0 110 
Camphire, refined... ib © 7 0 0 8 O, Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 20 0 0 22 00 
Bla- Ditto unrefined .. wt. 24 0 0 25 6 O| Ditto spermaceti..ton 90 0 0 91 0 0 
Mt. Cochineal, garbled..lb. 1 4 0 114 ©} Dittowhale ........ 38 0 0 40 00 
Ditto, East-India..... 0 7 Ditto Florence, chest 62 0 0 64 0 
jons, é Coffee, fine (rone)..cwt. 3.10 0 410 O Pitch, Stockholm,..cwt. 1 2 0 000 
‘seat Dittoordinary.. 3 8 O 315 O Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 6 0 610 0 
® Cotton Wool,Surinam,lb, 0 2 1 6 2 3° Rice, Carolina,....... 312 0 420 
ugh- - Ditto Jamaica.... O 1 8 O 110. Rum, Jamaica lond gal. 0 5 6 0 6 6 
Ditto Smyrna.... 1 6 0 1 8) Ditto Leeward Island 0 4 10 054 
g Ditto East-India...... 0 0 10 O 1 4 Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 4 0 0 420 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 8 0 415 0 Silk, thrown, Italian,.Ib. 217 0 315 0 
tton- Elephants’ Teeth ..... 23 0 27 0 61 Sik, nw, Ditt.... 1:18 200 
——Scriveiloes 11 0 0 16 O 0} Tallow, Erslish....cwt. 418 0 000 
= Flax, Riga..........tonl06 0 110 0 Ditto, Russia, white. 4 8 0 0080 
© DittoPetersburgh .... 92 0 0 96 0 0O' Ditto— » yellow... 411 0 412 0 
Alte Galls, Turkey...... cwt. 8 O 8 8 Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 116 0 00 0 
tock % Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 1 10 0 0 O O, Tinin blocks......cwt. 613 0 615 0 
Ditto English....... O15 6 0 16 Tobacco, Maryl......1b. 0 0 9 00 10§ 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 10 Ditto Virginia...... 0 7 4 
mite Hemp, Riga.. -ton 90 0 000 Wax, Guinea . cewt. 7 0 0 9 00 
pool, Ditto Petersburgh. 88 0 0 O Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 68 0 0 70 0 
ame~ Hops ............bag 10 0 O 14 O O| Wine, Red Port, bond. pipe 63 0 0 7200 
Indigo, Caracca......1b. O11 0 O11 6} Ditto Lisbon..... OO 3250 
atou, Ditto East-India .... 0 4 6 Ditto Madeira........ 40 9 5000 
Tron, British bars, ..ton 1410 0 15.10 0 Ditto Vidonia........ 40 0 O 000 
Ditto Swedish,....... 20 0 0 21 0 0| DittoCalcavella...... 72 00 00 0 
Ditto Norway,....... 20 0 0 00 0 Ditto Sherry.... butt, 58 0 O° 70. 0: 0 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod.20 0 0 21 0 0 Ditto Mountain...... 28 0 0 35 0 9 ; 
Ditto tOD 29 0 0 0 0 0! Ditto Claret,. hogs. 45 0 65 0 6 
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mant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, 


—East-London Water 
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